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“THE TAENSA INDIANS 


THE FRENCH EXPLORERS AND CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES 
IN THE TAENSA COUNTRY 


BY 


ROBERT DABNEY CALHOUN 
VIDALIA, LOUISIANA 


FIRST INSTALLMENT 


I. 
TRIBAL LOCATION AND LANGUAGE 


N THE days when the straggling advance guard of the white 

race first visited the Indians on the banks of the lower Missis- 
sippi the most numerous and dominant tribe north of Red River 
in what is now the State of Louisiana was the Taénsa. Their 
principal village was on Lake Saint Joseph, “an ancient ox-bow 
formed by the Mississippi,” in what is now the northern portion 
of Tensas Parish, but they are believed to have had a village in 
the northern part of Concordia and, probably, villages in the Mad- 
ison and East Carroll areas. 

To the north of them, on the west bank, their dominant 
neighbors were the Arkansas (Quapaw), the principal villages of 
this tribe being located around the mouth of the Arkansas River 
and a few leagues up that stream. Their neighbors along the 
east bank were: the Yazoos, the Ofagoulas, the Tunicas, the Nat- 
chez, the Koroas and, perhaps, other smaller tribes affiliated with 
one or more of these. | 

The history of the Natchez has always been a favorite topic 
with our historians and is well known, though much new material 
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relating to them and concerning the other Indian tribes of the 
lower valley has been made available only recently by the publica- 
tion of Rowland and Sanders’ three volumes of Mississippi 
Provincial Archives, French Domination, 1704-1743. 

So far as this writer is informed, the history of the Taénsa is 
not so well known except to students of the ethnology and history 
of the American Indian. The name of this vanished people is 
perpetuated in the name of our Tensas River and of our Tensas 
Parish. The writer made a very brief mention of them in his 
History of Concordia Parish, Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
January, 1932; and in the April, 19382, number of the Quarterly 
he quoted the statement of Sir William Dunbar in his journal of 
his Ouachita River exploration, October 23, 1804, to the effect 
that “the Tenza tribe is now ezxtinct.”? A curiosity to know 
what had become of them led the writer to make further re- 
search and this research, which he found very fascinating, has 
suggested this paper. He soon discovered that the statement of 
Dunbar, taken literally, was too broad, although no remnant 
of the Taénsa inhabited their ancient hunting grounds at the 
time Dunbar wrote. 

In the old chronicles of the latter part of the 17th and the 
early part of the 18th century, the name of this tribe is found 
with many variations in spelling. To give only a few: “Taénsa,”’ 
“Taensas,” “Taencas,”’ “Tensau,” “Tensa,” “Tenza,” “Tensaw,” 
etc. It is believed, however, that the most generally accepted form 
was “Taénsa.” 

In The Hand Book of American Indians* the following ap- 
pears under the caption “Natchesan Family”: 


“A linguistic family established by Powell (7th Rep. 
B.A.E., 1891), consisting of two tribes, usually known 
under the name Natchez and Taensa, each comprising sev- 
eral villages. The former dwelt near the present city 

of Natchez, Miss., the latter near Newellton, La. For the 
relationship of these tribes we are dependent entirely on 
the categorical statements of the early French writers, 
as not a word of Taensa is certainly known to exist. A 


supposed grammar of this language was published by 


2 Rowland (Dunbar, L. L. D.) and Sanders (Albert Godfrey, M. A.), Mississippi Pro- 
vincial Archives, French Domination, 1704-1748, 8 Vols., Jackson, 1927, 1929, 1982. 

2Calhoun (R. D.), History of Concordia Parish, La., La. Hist. Qy., Vol. 15, No. 1 
(Jan., 1982), p. 46; Ibid., No. 2 (Apr., 1982), p. 218; Rowland (Mrs. Dunbar), Life, Letters 
and Papers of William Dunbar, Jackson, 19380. 

*The Hand Book of American Indians, Bulletin No. 30, Bureau of Amer. Ethnol. 
(Smithsonian Inst.), Govt. Ptg. Off., 2 Vols., 1907, 1910, Vol. 2, p. 35. 
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_ Adam and Parisot, but it is still under suspicion. For 
the probable relations of this supposed family with the 
Muskhoegans, see Natchez.” 


As this is not an attempted scientific paper, we will not 
delve into the supposed sub-Muskhoegan status of the Natchesan 
family nor, further back, into the Muskhoegan relationship to 
the Siouan group. The inquiring reader is referred to the Hand 
Book, under these several captions, for comprehensive bibli- 
ographies on this supposed relationship.‘ 

It may be said at the outset, too, that in the preparation of 
this paper we have drawn liberally from Dr. John R. Swanton’s 
comprehensive work, The Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley, as this eminent authority has said almost the last word 
in regard to them.° 

With reference to the pseudo Taénsa grammar, Dr. Swan- 
ton gives us a very interesting and full account of it and of the 
protracted and heated controversy its publication engendered 
among the ethnologists and philologists both in America and 
abroad. In a twenty-page brief on the subject he relates the 
circumstances under which the grammar was published, reviews 


at length the contentions advanced by both its proponents and 
opponents, analyzes them, submits additional data of his own, 
and draws his own conclusions.* 

As to the circumstances surrounding the publication of this 
alleged grammar he says: 


“At the commencement of the year 1880, the publish- 
ing house of Maisonneuve et Cie. received by mail a manu- 
script of six leaves entitled Fragments de Littérature 
Tansa, sent by M. J. Parisot, rue Stanislas, 37, at Plom- 
biéres (Vosges). This manuscript was transmitted with 
a request to utilize it for the Revue de Linguistique. It 
was accordingly submitted to Prof. Julien Vinson, one of 
the editors of that publication, who wrote M. Parisot for 
further particulars regarding it and received a reply at 
some length in which the latter explained how the manu- 


*Hand Book, B. A. E. No. 80, under captions: Natchesan Family, Natchez, Tensas, 
Muskhoegan Family and Siouan Family. Also Swanton (Dr. John R.), Indian Tribes of the 
Lower Miss. Valley, Bul. No. 48, B. A. E., Govt. Ptg. Off., Vol I (1911), pp. 7-89 and 
illustrative plate; Powell (John W.), Indian Linguistic Families of America North of 
Mexico, 7th. Rep. B. A. E., Washington, 1891; Gatschet (Albert S.), A Migration Legend 
of the Creek Indians, Vol. I, Philadelphia, 1884, (Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature, No. 4), p. 33; Gatschet in The Nation, May 4, 1882, p. 383; Gatschet in Amer- 
ican Antiquarian, 1882, IV, p. 288; Gatschet in Science, Apr. 29, 1887, p. 414. 

5 Swanton, Bul. 43, B. A. E. (Smithsonian), 2 Vols., Govt. Ptg. Off., 1911. 

* Swanton, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 9-26. 
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script had come into his possession. The appearance of 
these fragments, under the title Notes sur la Langue des 
Taensas, was followed in 1881 by seven supposed Taénsa 
songs in the original, unaccompanied by translations, 
printed at Epinal under the title Cancionero Americano. 
A preface in Spanish was inserted, however, in which it 
was claimed that the texts had been collected in 1827 or 
1828. This did not bear M. Parisot’s name, but on writing 
to the publisher M. Adam, who had received a copy of the 
work, was referred to Parisot, pupil of the “Grand Sémi- 
naire de Saint-Dié.” M. Adam then wrote to M. Ch. Le- 
clerc, of the Maisonneuve publishing house, and by his 
advice on the 8th of May, 1882, he asked M. Parisot for 
the manuscripts in order to publish them in the Bibliothé- 
| que Linguistique Américaine. M. Parisot, then aged 19 or 
20, came to see M. Adam at Nancy in the course of the fol- 
lowing July; in Octéber he sent him the manuscript of the 
grammar and the printing began. 


The article in the Revue and the pamphlet published 
at Epinal excited only local interest, but the grammar was 
widely circulated and was acclaimed as a notable addition 
to our literature on the subject of Indian languages. The 
fact that Dr. A. S. Gatschet, a leading student of Ameri- 
can languages, furnished an introduction rendered its ac- 
ceptance all the more ready. In his work on Aboriginal 
American Authors, published the following year, Brinton 
speaks appreciatively of it and quotes one of the songs 
entire. In commenting on these songs he says: ‘Some of 
the songs of war and death are quite Ossianic in style, and 
yet they appear to be accurate translations. The com- 
paratively elevated style of such poems need not cast doubt 
upon them.’ (pp. 48, 49) The comparison with Ossian was 
perhaps more significant than the commentator at that time 
realized, though even then he admitted that the Taensa 
songs were unusual.. .”’ 


However, Dr. Brinton changed his mind as to the authenticity 
of this grammar and these songs and in the American Antiqua- 
rian for March, 1885, in a paper entitled “The Taénsa Grammar 
and Dictionary; a Deception Exposed,” he charged that they 
were a forgery. Professor Julien Vinson, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the publication of the grammar by Adam, “now 
sided with Brinton, at least in the belief that the authenticity of 
the work had not yet been established.”’” Dr. Brinton levelled his 
guns against Dr. Gatschet, whereupon that noted philologist fired 


™Swanton, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 9, 10. 
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a counter-broadside in the Revue de Linguistique for January, 
1888. 

As first published in the Revue the grammar and songs cov- 
ered a space of eleven pages, while in 1882 the material covered 
forty-two pages, the number of the songs having increased to 
eleven. Adam, Parisot and others entered the lists in defense of 
the genuineness of this work, and there was a perfect barrage of 
attack and counter-attack in the magazines. It would be beyond 
the scope of this paper to attempt to go into the merits of this 
battle of the intellectuals. Suffice it to say that Dr. Swanton 
concludes: 


“Summing up, then, we find the following state of af- 
fairs: So far as is known, the original Taénsa manuscript 
has never been seen by any person except the gentleman 
who professed to copy from it. The statements made by 
that person in 1880 and 1882 do not agree. The ‘Taénsa 
songs’ are un-Indian in tone and contain geographical, bo- 
tanical and ethnological blunders which Gatschet has not 
satisfactorily explained, while Adam has conceded that 
they are later compilations of ‘some disciple of the Jesuit 
Fathers who had taken a fancy to the Taénsa poetry.’ The 
language itself is in almost every respect unlike any in 
the region where it is supposed to have been spoken and 
contains no words that may be recognized as having been 
borrowed from any of those tongues. That it does con- 
tain certain features found only in the neighboring but 
subsequently discovered Tunica, combined with a few lexi- 
cal similarities with that language, is the strongest argu- 
ment in its favor, but on looking closer, these resemblances 
are found to be very superficial. Finally, the direct state- 
ments of several early French writers must be cited, in- 
cluding two missionaries personally acquainted with both 
tribes, that the Taénsa language was identical with that 
of the Natchez, which we know to have been quite differ- 
ent from the one brought out by Parisot. It may be safe- 
ly set down, therefore, that if the language in the work 
under discussion was ever a living speech it was not that 
of the Taénsa, and since, in consequence, the texts, con- 
taining as they do references to this tribe, must have 
been the work of white men, we may conclude with prob- 
ability that the whole of the material had the same origin 
and is entirely fraudulent.’’® 


The meaning of the name Taénsa is unknown, says Dr. 
Swanton—a statement which is emphatically concurred in by our 


* Swanton, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 23, 24. 
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own distinguished philologist, Professor William A. Read, of 


Louisiana State University, in his Louisiana Place Names of In- 


dian Origin. Professor Read says:° 


“In 1682, a small Indian tribe by the name of the 
Taénsa inhabited the shores of Lake St. Joseph, in the 
present Parish of Tensas... . The origin of their name 
is unknown. Gatschet’s suggestion that it comes from 
Choctaw tanchi, ‘corn,’ is untenable. Consult Swanton, 
Bulletin 43, B. A. E., (1911).” 


This writer has seen the statement made locally that “Taén- 
sa” is from a Choctaw dialect and means “lick-skillet.” Upon 
what authority the statement has been made we do not know. It 
may have been a folk tradition, but we think, rather, that some- 
one has confused the meaning of Taénsa with the meaning of 
Chitimacha, another Louisiana tribe. Doctor Gatschet states 
that “Chitimacha” is from Choctaw: “chiti, ‘cooking pot,’ mdsha, 
‘they possess,’ i. e. ‘they have cooking vessels.’ (Hand Book of 
American Indians, I, 286). 


II. 
THE FIRST CONTACT WITH THE WHITE MAN 


It cannot be asserted with any degree of certainty that De- 
Soto passed through the Taénsa country in the spring of 1542; or 
that his followers under Moscoso, after his death, came in con- 
tact with the Taénsa Indians. After three years of wandering 
through our present states of Florida, Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisi- 


ana, this intrepid explorer who had won both glory and wealth 


with Pizarro in Peru, and who had conquered Florida, succumbed 
to the severe exposure and hardships which he had undergone, on 
May 21, 1542. 

The history of the DeSoto expedition is derived almost en- 
tirely from the short relation of Luys Hernandez de Biedma, the 
narrative of the unknown Portugese Gentleman of Elvas, the 
diary of Rodrigo Ranjel, and the account of the Inca historian 
Garcilasso de la Vega. Biedma, the Gentleman of Elvas, and Ran- 
jel were all members of the expedition; de la Vega was not. The 


*Read (Prof. William A.), Louisiana Place-Names of Indian Origin, Bul. La. State 
Univ. and A. & M. College, Vol. XIX, N. S. No. 2, Feby., 1927, p. 64. 
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accounts of the Gentleman of Elvas and of de la Vega are 
highly colored and are patently more fiction than fact. Biedma 
was “always at the front with the cavalry” and his account is 
clear and concise. Ranjel was DeSoto’s secretary. He was the 
only one who kept a diary, and his account, so far as it goes, is 
considered the most important of all. Unfortunately, however, 
as contained in Oviedo’s Historia General y Natural de las Indias, 
the latter part of Ranjel’s account, being the history of the ex- 
pedition from Autiamque (Camden, Arkansas) to Guachoya, was 
not included, and that part of his narrative is lost to history. 


DeSoto’s career ended on or near the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River at some point between the mouth of the Arkansas 
and the mouth of the Red, at or near the Indian village known at 
that time as Guachoya. Some historians have contended that 
Guachoya was near Helena, Arkansas, which, if correct, would 
eliminate the present State of Louisiana from his route; others 
have maintained that this place was near the mouth of Red 
River. Col. John R. Fordyce contends that it was in the vicinity 
of Lake St. John, in Concordia Parish, Louisiana. Dr. Swanton, 
except in minor details, is very definitely of the same opinion, as 
expressed by him in an address before the Conference on Southern 
Pre-History at Birmingham in December, 1932. After the death 
of DeSoto, his followers under Moscoso wandered to the westward 
as far as the Trinity River (Texas), then retraced their route to 
Guachoya; whence they proceeded northward to Amanoya, and 
there built boats in which they descended the river and crossed 
over the gulf to Mexico. Dr. Swanton’s views, as recently given 
directly to this writer, are: 


“DeSoto was buried in the River at Guachoya, probably 
near Ferriday. The Spaniards later built their boats and 
left the country from Amanoya, higher up the river. The 
last as place must have been near the Taénsa 
country.” 


This writer cannot enter here into a discussion of the con- 
tentions of the differing authorities. If DeSoto died near Helena 
he would not have come in contact with the Taénsa Indians, but 
his survivors almost certainly would have done so. If Guachoya 
was anywhere in the neighborhood of Ferriday or Lake St. John, 
it is more than probable that the old conquistador smoked the 
calumet with the Taénsa. If, after passing down the valley of the 
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Ouachita, he also passed down the Black and the Red it is improb- 
able that he did.'° 

When Father Jacques Marquette and the Canadian coureur 
de bois Louis Jolliet, in their search for a passage to the South 
Sea (Pacific Ocean), entered and descended the Mississippi River 
in 1673 no white man had breasted its currents since the days of 


DeSoto. Learning from the Indians near the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas that the tribes to the south of them were hostile and at 
war with each other, and fearing also that they might come in 
contact with the Spaniards, these courageous men there turned 
the prows of their two frail canoes to the northward, and did not 
enter the Taénsa territory." 

In his New Discoveries, translated and published in England 
in 1699, Father Louis Hennepin asserted that in March, 1680, he 
had descended the Mississippi to its mouth, and the details of his 
pretended voyage are related by him at some length, with a de- 
scription of the country through which he claimed to have passed 
and of the Indians encountered, including the Taénsa. This al- 
leged voyage of Hennepin’s and his relation of it in his New 
Discoveries has been conclusively proven to be a pure fabrication. 
Father Hennepin was the “Doctor Cook” of his time. “The only 
bright patch on a ragged garment” was his exploration of the 
upper Mississippi.” 

So then, our first authentic knowledge of the Taénsa Indian 
is to be found in the accounts of Robert Cavelier de La Salle’s 
memorable voyage down the Mississippi to its mouth in the win- 
ter and spring of 1682. On this voyage which began at Créve- 
coeur, January 7, 1682, this prince of explorers was accompanied 


2 Biedma, 1544, in French, (B. F.) Historical Collections of Louisiana, Vol. II (1850), 
pp. 97-109 (107) ; Gentleman of Elvas, 1557, in Jbid., pp. 118-220 (186) ; Bourne, Narratives 
of De Soto, (1904), Vol. I, p. 150, Vol. II, p. 34. De la Vega in Shipp’s History of Hernando 
De Soto and Florida (1881), p. 482; Claiborne (J. F. H.), Mississippi as a Province, Ter- 
ritory and State, pp. 8-11; Martin, (F. X.), History of Louisiana (1827), pp. 12-17; Fordyce 
(Col. Jno. R.) in The Times Picayune (N. O.), June 2, 1929; Rowland (Dunbar), A 
Symposium on the Place of Discovery of the Miss. River by Hernando De Soto, Jackson, 
Miss., 1927; Swanton (Dr. John R.), Address Before Birmingham Conference on Southern 
Pre-History, in Report of the Conference, National Research Council, Washington, 1933; John 
Senex’s Map of French Louisiana, London, 1721, being an englished copy of the French 
map of DeLisle, Paris, 1718, tracing the route of De Soto (In Library of Congress). 

11 Narrative of Father Marquette in the Relations of Father Claudius Dablon (1678), 
translated and edited, -with notes, by John Gilmary Shea in his Discovery and Exploration 
of the Mississippi Valley, 2nd Ed., Albany, 1903, ” 1-69 (49-58). Also French, Vol. II, 
(1850), pp. 279-297 (296). Also Schlarman (Mgr. J. H.), From Quebec to New Orleans, 
Belleville, Ill, 1929, pp. 55-78 (70-72). 

22 Shea (J. G.), Disc. and Explo. Miss. Valley, pp. 101-110, for a full exposition of the 
character of Father Hennepin and the spuriousness of his publication. Also Parkman, 
(Francis), LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West (France and England in North 
America), Ed. of 1913, Boston, Part 8rd, pp. 226-230. Also French, op. cit., Vol. 1 (1846), 
pp. 191-214 (205-6). Also Schlarman, op. cit., pp. 88-84, 87-89. 
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by fifty-three persons—the doughty Henry de Tonty (Tonti), an 
Italian who had long been in the service of France as a brigade 
captain, 21 Frenchmen and 18 Indian braves of the northern 
tribes, with ten of their women and three children. Besides de 
Tonty the more prominent members of the party were: 
Nicholas de La Salle, nephew of the explorer, Father Zenobius 
Membré, a Recollect priest, and Jacques de la Metairie, the 
Notary for Fort Frontenac. All of these have left accounts of the 
voyage.** 

We will confine ourselves, so far as possible, to the accounts 
given by these old explorers of their visit to the Taénsa, but as 
the several narrators conflict to some extent, and as there is 
often a difference in the narration by the same person resulting 
from the use of different versions, and as these relations cannot 
be condensed except at the expense of accuracy and the dimming 
of a colorful picture, we will give them in extenso even though 
this course adds greatly to the length of this paper. 

In 1691 Father Christian Le Clercq, Recollect, published at 
Paris his “Etablissement De La Foi,” &c., in which he incor- 
porated the narrative of Father Zenobius Membré and which is 
said to have been “the first printed account of La Salle’s voyage 
down the Mississippi.’** In his Discovery & Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley, Shea gives us the following translation of 
Le Clercq’s version of Father Membré’s relation: 


FATHER ZENOBIUS MEMBRE’S RELATION*® 


After relating the arrival of the expedition in the country 
of the Akansa on the 3rd of March, 1682, and the ceremony of 
taking possession on the 14th, Father Membré says: 


148 du Terrage (Baron Mare de Villiers), Cavelier de la Salle Takes Possession of Louisiana, 
in Revue Historique des Antilles, No. 1, Oct., 1928, translated by André La Fargue and 
pub. in La. Hist. Qy., Vol. 14, No. 3, July, 1931, pp. 301-314. Also Note in French, op. cit., 
Vol. I (1846), pp. 25, 26, and the proces verbal by Le Metairie, pp. 45-50. 


%* Le Clereq (Christian), First Establishment of the Faith in New France, Containing 
the Publication of the Gospel, The History of the French Colonies, and the Famous Dis- | 
coveries, from the Mouth of the St. Lawrence, Louisiana, and the River Colbert to the Gulf 
of Mexico, Accomplished Under the Direction of the Late Monsieur de la Salle, ete., 2 Vols., 
Paris, 1691, Vol. II, p. 214 et. seq. Zenobius Membre’s Relation translated, with notes, by 
John Gilmary Shea in Dise. and Explo. Miss. Valley, op. cit., pp. 82-188. 


4° Father Membré also accompanied the ill-fated expedition of LaSalle to reach the 
mouth of the Mississippi by sea in 1684. The mouth of the river was missed, and the 
expedition landed: at Espiritu Santo Bay (Matagorda Bay, Texas) in January, 1685. Here, 
LaSalle built a small fort, St. Louis. After wandering around for almost two years, with 
part of his men, in an effort to reach the Mississippi, he was murdered by his comrades, 
supposedly on a branch of the Trinity River, March 18, 1687. Father Membré and all left 
at the Fort were killed by the Indians, excepting four persons who were captured and later 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards—Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, N. Y., 
1886, pp. 339, 340. Also Jowtel’s Journal of this expedition in French, op. cit., Vol. I 
(1846), pp. 85-193. Also John Senex’s Map, op. cit., showing location of fort, place of 
LaSalle’s death and route of survivors. See also Note No. $1-382. 
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“They” the Akansa “gave us provisions and men to 
conduct us and serve us as interpreters with the Taénsa, 
their allies, who are eighty leagues distant from their 
village. | 

“On the 17th (of March) we continued our route, and 
six leagues lower down we found another village of the 


_ same Akansa nation, and then another three leagues lower, 


the people of which were of the same kind, and received us 
most hospitably. We gave them tokens of our coming 
in peace and friendship. 


“On the 22nd we reached the Taensa, who dwell around 
a little lake formed in the land by the river Mississippi. 
They have eight villages. The walls of their houses are 
made of earth mixed with straw; the roof is of canes, 
which form a dome adorned with paintings; they have 
wooden beds, and much other furniture, and even orna- 
ments in their temples, where they inter the bones of their 
chiefs. They are dressed in white blankets made of the bark 
of a tree which they spin; their chief is absolute, and dis- 
poses of all without consulting anybody. He is attended by 
slaves, as are all his family. Food is brought him out- 
side his cabin; drink is given him in a particular cup, with 
much neatness. His wives and children are similarly 
treated, and the other Taensa address him with respect 
and ceremony. 


“The sieur de la Salle being fatigued and unable to go 
into the town, sent in the sieur de Tonty and myself with 
presents. The chief of this nation not content with send- 
ing him provisions and other presents, wished also to see 
him, and accordingly, two hours before the time a master 
of ceremonies came, followed by six men; he made them 
clear the way he was to pass, prepare a place, and cover 
it with a delicately worked cane mat. The chief who came 
some time after was dressed in a fine white cloth or 
blanket. He was preceded by two men, carrying fans of 
white feathers. A third carried a copper plate, and a round 
one of the same metal, both highly polished. He main- 
tained a very grave demeanor during this visit, which 
was, however, full of confidence and marks of friendship. 


“The whole country is covered with palm trees, laurels 
of two kinds, plums, peaches, mulberry, apple and pear 
trees of every kind. There are also five or six kinds of nut 
trees, some of which bear nuts of extraordinary size. They 
also gave us several kinds of dried fruit to taste; we found 
them large and good. They have also many other kinds of 
fruit trees which I never saw in Europe; but the season 
was too early to allow us to see the fruit. We observed 
vines already out of blossom. 
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“The mind and character of this people appeared on | | 
the whole docile and manageable, and even capable of | 
reason. I made them understand all I wished about our 
mysteries. They conceived pretty well the necessity for 
a God, the creator and director of all, but attribute this 
divinity to the sun. Religion may be greatly advanced 
among them, as well as among the Akansas, both these 
nations being half civilized. 


“Our guides would go no further for fear of falling 
into the hands of their enemies, for the people on one 
shore are generally enemies of those on the other. There 
are forty villages on the east and thirty-four on the west 
of all which we were told the names. 


“The 26th of March resuming our course, we per- 
ceived, twelve leagues lower down, a periagua or wooden 
canoe, to which the sieur de Tonty gave chase, till ap- 
approaching the shore we perceived a great number of 
Indians. The sieur de la Salle, with his usual precaution, 
turned to the opposite banks, and then sent the calumet 
of peace by the sieur de Tonty. Some of the chief men 
crossed the river to come to us as good friends. They 
were fishermen of the Natchié tribe (Natchez) enemies of 
the Taensa. Although their village lay three leagues in- 
land, the sieur de la Salle did not hesitate to go there with 
a part of our force. We slept there, and received as kindly 
a welcome as we could expect; the sieur de la Salle, whose 
very air, engaging manners, and skillful mind commanded 
= alike love and respect, so impressed the heart of these 
Indians, that they did not know how to treat us well 
enough. They would gladly have kept us with them; and 
even in sign of their esteem, that night informed the 
Koroa, their ally, whose chief and head men came the 
next day to the village, where they paid their obeisance to 
the King of the French, in person of their sieur de la Salle, 
who was well able to exalt in every quarter the power and 
glory of his nation. 


“After having planted the King’s arms under the cross, 
and made presents to the Natchié, we returned to the camp 
the next day with the head men of the town, and the 
Koroa chief, who accompanied us to his village, situated 
ten leagues below, on a beautiful eminence, surrounded on 
one side by fine corn lands, and on the other by beautiful 
prairies .. 


Father Membré then describes their stay at the Koroa vil- 
lage, which they left on Easter Sunday, March 29th, proceeding 


% Shea, Discov. and Ezaplo., op. cit., pp. 172, 178, 174-177. 
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down the river. From his narrative of the return voyage we 
excerpt the following: . 


“. . « We set out then on the evening of the same day, 
the 18th of April, and arrived on the first of May at the 
Koroa village, after having suffered much want of provi- 
sions . . . We set out the same day, the first of May in 
the evening, and after seeing several different nations on 
the following days, and renewed our alliance with the 
Taensa, who received us perfectly well, we arrived at the 
Akansa.. .”"" 


In Shea’s translation of LeClercq’s version of Father Mem- 
bré’s relation we find that the last six pages of the narrative 
form no part of his journal of events, but that it appears to be 
a general description of the lower Colbert (Mississippi) river, 
and of the wild animals, timber, habitations, and character and 
customs of the Indians, etc. It is difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to attribute any given statement of fact to any particular locality 
or tribe. Among other things, he says: 


“. . - These tribes, though savage, seem generally of 
very good dispositions, affable, obliging and docile. They 
have no true idea of religion by a regular worship; but we 
remarked some confused ideas, and a particular veneration 
they had for the sun, which they recognize as him who 
made and preserves all. It is surprising how different 
their language is from that of tribes not ten leagues off; 
they manage, however, to understand each other and, be- 
sides, there is always some interpreter of one nation re- 
siding in another, when they are allies, and who acts as 
a kind of consul. They are very different from our Cana- 
dian Indians in their houses, dress, manners, inclinations, 
and customs, and even in the form of the head, for theirs 
is very flat. They have large public squares, games, as- 
semblies; they seem lively and active; their chief possesses 
all the authority; no one would dare pass between the 
chief and the cane torch which burns in his cabin, and 
is carried before him when he goes out; all make a cir- 
cuit around it with ceremony. The chiefs have their valets 
and officers who follow them and serve them everywhere. 
They distribute their favors and presents at will. In a 
word, we generally found them to be men. We saw none 
who knew fire-arms, or even iron or steel articles, using 
stone knives and hatchets.. 


17 Shea, Discov. and Ezplo., op. cit., pp. 181, 182. 
% Shea, Discov. and Explo., op. cit., pp. 186, 187. 
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We have drawn at length from the LeClercq version for the 
reason that present-day scholars as a rule, including Dr. Swanton, 
take their accounts of LaSalle’s voyage from Pierre Margry’s 
version in his Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais, &c., 
Paris, 1877-1886. The translated Margry version of Father Mem- 
bré’s narrative, as given by Swanton, reads: 


“*. .. We parted from them (the Akansa) the next day, 
March 17th, and after five days’ travel we arrived among 
other people called the Taénsa, who dwell upon a little lake 
near the great river. The Akansa had given us two men 
to serve us as guides and interpreters. They spoke a little 
Illinois and understood Taénsa among these nations, where 
we were received and treated the same as among the 
others, because these two nations are united together and 
make war against more than twenty other sorts of people. 
I would not know now how to describe to you the dignity, 
the form, and the beauty of their faces, nor their man- 
ners and polish, only being able to tell you that from here 
to the sea the savages are very different, as much as to 
their clothing as to the form of their heads, which are 
flat, and their houses and public squares. They have 
temples where they preserve the bones of their chiefs, 
and what is noteworthy is that the chiefs have much more 
power and authority than among all our savages. They 
command and are obeyed. A person does not pass between 
them and the reed torch which burns in their houses, but 
makes a circuit with some ceremony. They have their 
servants (valets) who wait upon them at table. People 
bring them food from outside. They serve them drink 
in their cup after having rinsed it, and no one drinks 
before they (do). Their wives and children are treated in 
the same manner. They distribute presents according to 
their will, to whoever among them it seems good. It is 
sufficient to tell you that the chief of the Taensa coming 
to see M. de la Salle, a master of ceremonies came two 
hours before with five or six flunkeys whom he made sweep 
with their hands the road on which he must pass, prepare 
a place for him, and spread out a rug, which consisted of 
a cane mat very delicately and artistically made. The 
chief who was coming was clothed in a very beautiful 
white cloth. Two men preceded him, in state, with fans 
of white feathers, as if to chase away the evil spirits; a 
third was loaded with a sheet of copper and a circular 
plaque of the same material. Never did a man comport 
himself so gravely as this chief on this visit, which was 
full of confidence and demonstrations of friendship. I can 
assure your reverence that these people may be called 
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men in comparison of all that we have seen of bar- 
barians.’’?® 


It will thus be seen that Margry’s version of Father Membré’s 
relation is somewhat different from that of LeClercq—it is briefer 
and there are some inconsistencies. If this writer may be bold 
enough to venture an opinion, an examination of the two texts 
leads to the conclusion that there was more editing and revision 
in the Margry version than there was in the LeClercq version. 
The Margry version appears to have incorporated in it, as re- 
lating directly to the Taénsa, certain of the general matter of 
the LeClercg version, above alluded to; and there is omitted other 
matter which the LeClercq version attributes to the Taénsa re- 
lation only.* 


In the biographical review of the Etablissement De La Foi 
published by Shea in his Discovery & Exploration, the author 
discusses at length the criticisms that were brought against Le- 
Clercq’s work as early as 1697, especially the charge made in 
that year by Father Hennepin that “the Etablissement was pub- 
lished by Father Valentine le Roux, under the borrowed name of 
LeClercq; and that the so-called narrative of Membré in the 
work was really a transcript of the journal of his (Hennepin’s) 
great voyage down the Mississippi, a copy of which he had left 
in Le Roux’s hands in Quebec.” Shea says that while certain 
portions of LeClercq’s Etablissement De La Foi appear to have 
been written or colored by the hand of another, there is nothing 
to throw doubt or suspicion on the verity and correctness of the 
historical portions of the Etablissement, including his version of 
Membré’s relation.”° 


The version in Thomassy’s Géologie Pratique de la Louisiane, 
as translated for this writer by Miss Lucile Torrey, of the La. 
State University Library School, is, substantially, the same as 
Shea’s translation from LeClercq, with the usual latitude in style 


1° Margery, Découvertes, I, pp. 209, 210 (1878) ; Swanton, op. cit., pp. 261, 262. 


* Dr. Swanton has made the following comment to me on this: “If the LeClercq 
version of Membre’s narrative is to be relied upon, and for the most part it seems to be 
right, we must assume an error in the mention he makes of apple or pear trees in 
Taénsa villages. It is also doubtful whether peach trees had reached them by this time, 
though they were all through the South half a century later. The first were evidently dis- 
tributed from St. Augustine.” But this writer does not question the presence of peach 
trees at that time as they were noted by several of the Canadian missionaries in 1699 
and 1700. 


*° Shea, Discov. and Explo., op. cit., pp. 82-86. 
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of expression in translating.” In this connection, the map by Jean 
Baptiste Louis Franquelin, Paris, 1684, the original of which is 
in the Archives Scientifiques de la Marine—an extract from which 
Thomassy reproduces, with comments—is very interesting. 


HENRY DE TONTY’S RELATION”? 


The narrative of Tonty (Tonti) from the Margry version, 
as given by Swanton, is as follows: 


“... The 22nd (of March) we reached the Taensa, after 
having voyaged eighty leagues (from the Arkansas vil- 
lages), and, as this nation was situated on a little lake, we 
camped three leagues from the village. I went to them, 
accompanied by Pierre Prud’homme, Chief Classe, and 
two other savages, our interpreters. We arrived at night, 
and the Arkansas having begun to sing, the Taensa recog- 
nized them as friends, and we entered their village in 
safety. I was never so surprised as on entering the cabin 
of the chief, because the other savages do not build in this 
manner. One recognized in this nation some of the quali- 
ties which civilized people possess. They first made us 
enter a cabin having a front of 40 feet; the walls made 
of mud, two feet thick and twelve high. The roof is made 
dome-shaped, of cane mats, so well worked that the rain 
does not pierce through them at all. On entering, we saw 
the chief seated on a couch. There were more than sixty 
old men opposite him, covered with great white cloths 
resembling the hammocks which the savages of the islands 
of America make.’ There was a torch of dry canes in 
the middle of the cabin, which latter was ornamented with 
many brass bucklers hung on the four walls, with a 
quantity of paintings, with an alcove where the chief re- 
poses, and with many camp beds, on which repose the 
chiefs of the eight villages which are situated on the lake 
and depend on him. : 


‘All these old men who were near him in the aforesaid 
cabin had their hands on their heads and howled, all with 


21 Thomassy (R.), Géologie Pratique de la Louisiane, Paris, 1860, p. 12. Francis Park- 
man, on p. 276 of LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West has: “LaSalle, Relation de 
la Découverte, 1682, in Thomassy, Géologie Pratique de la Louisiane, 9; Lettre du Pé@re 
Zenobe Membré, 3 Juin, 1682; Ibid., 14 Adut., 1682: Membré in LeClereq, 2, 214. The 
narrative ascribed to Membré and published by LeClereq is based on the document pre- 
served in the Archivo Scientifiques de la Marine, entitled Relation de la Découverte de 
'Embouchures de la Riviére Mississippi faite par le Sieur de la Salle Pannée passée, 1682. 
The writer of the narrative has used it very fully, copying the greater part verbatim, with 
occasional additions of a kind which seem to indicate that he had taken part in the expe- 
dition. The Relation de la Découverte, though written in the third person, is the official 
report of the discovery made by LaSalle, or perhaps for him by Membre.” 

% Henry de Tonti died at Mobile in September, 1704—Biographical sketch in Alcée 
Fortier’s Louisiana, Cyclopedic, 1914, II, 534, 5365. 
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one voice like wolves, crying “Ho! ho! ho!” And, after 
the chief had spoken to them, all seated themselves, and 
they had us sit on a delicately worked cane mat which 
was spread on the earth. Our interpreter rose to his feet, 
and after having made a speech he gave the chief a buf- 
falo robe he wore, who reclothed him in his own; and, 
having let them know that we were come to make an 
alliance with them and that the one who commanded us 
had need of provisions, he commanded at once that they 
should tell all the women to make corn meal and pastry 
of a certain fruit which they call “paquimina,”’ which is 
very good. 

“I gave the chief a knife, which he received as a very 
considerable present. He regaled us in the best manner 
he was able, and I noticed that one of his little children, 
wishing to pass between the chief and the fire in order to 
go out, was withdrawn quickly by his mother and made 
to pass around; such is the mark of respect they show to- 
wards him. He was served by slaves. No one else eats out 
of his dishes. They are earthen, very well glazed, and made 
like cups. Their knives are of flint as well as their axes. 
I noticed that he had sixteen fine pearls hung at his ears, 
and having told our interpreter to ask him where they 
had found them, he replied that it was at the sea, in shells, 
and that he had many of them. 

“T parted to give an account to M. de la Salle of all 
that I had seen, who got me to return, to endeavor to ob- 
tain the aforesaid pearls. There arrived this day a quan- 
tity of canoes loaded with provisions; one could obtain 
a hen for an awl or a needle. M. de la Salle, who had al- 
ways believed that this river falls into the bay of the 
Holy Spirit, having taken the height (of the sun) with 
his astrolabe, found himself in 31°, which made him be- 
lieve we were in the river Abscondido, as we found to be 
true afterward. 

“T returned then to the village with our interpreters, 
and, having given a bracelet to the chief, he made me a 
present of these pearls, which were tarnished, because 
they pierce them with red-hot iron. They were as large 
as peas. I gave them to M. de la Salle. Four of our 
savages, as well as our interpreters, did not wish to pass 
beyond for fear of the nations they might find, for it 
must be noted that all the villages which are situated on 
the left of the river make war on those on the right. They 
did not prevent us from parting the 25th. and camping 
on an island ten leagues off. 

“T have forgotten to tell you that the Taensas have 
a divinity, because we saw a temple opposite the cabin of 
the chief, in which there was a kind of altar, and on top 
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three eagles, which look toward the rising sun. This temple 
is enclosed in a kind of redoubt, where they put upon the 
wall the heads of their enemies who they have killed in 
war. They keep watch there day and night. This fort is 
not at all regular, but it is very well flanked at each angle; 
there are sentry boxes of hard wood .. 


The subsequent relation of Tonty is to the effect that they 
left the Taénsa on the morning of the 26th of March, and pro- 
ceeded down the river, and encountered the dugout mentioned 
by Membré. His relation of the first meeting with the Natchez, 
and of their spending the night at the Natchez village; and the 
visit of the Koroa chief, and their visit to the Koroa village ten 
leagues distant, the next day is, substantially though in more 
detail on certain points, the same as the LeClercq version of the 
relation of Father Membré.** 

Of the return voyage, Tonti says: 


“... After having made about three leagues, we discovered 
a Tahensa on a raft, who had escaped from the hands of 
the Coroa. M. de la Salle took him into his canoe. And 
on the 30th. of April, having arrived at the portage of 
the Tahensa, I conducted him into his village, where we 
renewed our friendship, and the chief knew by that that 
we were true friends. I admired for the second time their 
manner of proceeding. For this man did not speak of 
any news while there were people in the chief’s cabin; 
and, after we had supped, and everyone had retired, he 
had the door closed and, having made me approach him, 
he called the Taensa whom I had brought, who recounted to 
him the news and then went to bed. 


“The next day a chief of the Mosopellea, who after 
the defeat of his village had asked the chief of the Tahensa 
to dwell with him, and dwelt there with five cabins, went 
to see M. de la Salle, and having said that he was a Moso- 
pellea, M. de la Salle restored to him a slave of his nation, 
and gave him a pistol. The chief of the Taénsa, having 
learned of the good treatment he had received, sent to 
tell M. de la Salle that he was going to see him. The 
Frenchman who slept at his village told us that the people 
had sung all night at his door, and the next day on em- 
barking there were two bands of musicians, and that the 
canoemen came in cadence; that two men, one in front, 
the other behind, with fans very well made out of swan 
feathers, prevented the gnats from biting. We heard people 


3 Margry, Découvertes, I, 600-602; Swanton, op. cit., pp. 259, 260. 
% Margry, Découvertes, I, 602-603; Swanton, op. cit., p. 187. 
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say: “There is a chief coming,” and we went to meet him. 
We noticed that two hundred of his people put themselves 
in line, and cleared the place over which he passed with 
their hands. He entered the cabin of M. de la Salle, who 
gave him a gun and many other presents, and after having 
given great marks of friendship, and when they had loaded 
us with all kinds of refreshments, they had the canoes put 
into the water in order to leave the 3rd of May. The chief 
uttered a prayer to the sun in order to wish us a good 
voyage, and had tobacco thrown into the water in order 
that the river might be peaceful .. .”5 


TONTI’S MEMOIR 


Still another account of this first visit with the Taénsa is 
given by Tonty (Tonti) in his Memoir, 1693, which, as englished 
for us by French, reads: 


“ . . . When we arrived opposite the village of the 
Taénsas, M. de la Salle desired me to go to it and inform 
the chief of his arrival. I went with our guides and we 
had to carry a bark canoe for 10 arpens, and to launch 
it on a small lake in which their village was placed. I was 
surprised to find their cabins made of mud and covered 
with cane mats. The cabin of the chief was forty feet 
square, the wall ten feet high, a foot thick, and the roof, 
which was of a dome shape, about fifteen feet high. 


“TI was no less surprised when, on entering, I saw the 
chief seated on a camp bed, with three of his wives at his 
side, surrounded by more than sixty old men, clothed in 
large white cloaks, which are made by the women out of 
the bark of the mulberry tree, and are tolerably well 
worked. The women are clothed in the same manner; and 
every time the chief spoke to them, before answering him 
they howled and cried out several times “O-0-0-0-0!” to 
show their respect for him, for their chiefs are held in as 
much consideration as our kings! No one drinks out of 
the chief’s cup nor eats out of his plate, and no one passes 
before him. When he dies, they sacrifice his youngest 
wife, his house steward (maitre d’hotel), and a hundred 
men to accompany him into the other world. 


“They have a form of worship and adore the sun. There 
is a temple opposite the house of the chief, and similar to 
it, except that three eagles are placed on this temple, who 


2 Margery, Découvertes, I, 609-610; Swanton, op. cit., pp. 262, 263. 


LEAGUE: “Distances are usually given in leagues by early French explorers in America; 
but they use the term only approximately, as they estimated instead of measuring distances. 
The standard French league is about 2.42 English miles; the common league is 2.76 of 
these”—Note in Vol. I, p. 27, Miss. Prov. Archives. 
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look towards the rising sun. The temple is surrounded 
with strong mud walls, in which are fixed spikes, on which 
they place the heads of their enemies whom they sacrifice 
to the sun. At the door of the temple is a block of wood, 
on which is a great shell (vignot), and plaited round with 
the hair of their enemies in a plait as thick as the arm 
‘and about 20 fathoms (toises) long. The inside of the 
temple is naked; there is an altar in the middle, and at 
the foot of the altar three logs of wood are placed on end, 
and a fire is kept up day and night by two old priests 
(jongleurs), who are the directors (maitres) of their wor- 
ship. The old men showed me a small cabinet within the 
wall, made of mats of cane. Desiring to see what was 
inside, the old man prevented me, giving me to under- 
stand that their god was there. But I have since learned 
that it is the place where they keep their treasure, such 
as fine pearls, which they fish up in the neighborhood, and 
European merchandise. 


“At the last quarter of the moon all the cabins make 
an offering of a dish of the best food they have, which is 
placed at the door of the temple. The old men take care 
to carry it away, and to make a good feast of it with their 
families. Every spring they make a clearing, which they 
name “the field of the spirit,” when all the men work to 
the sound of the tambour. In the autumn the Indian corn 
is harvested with much ceremony and stored in magazines 
until the moon of June in the following year, when all 
the village assemble and invite their neighbors to eat it. 
They do not leave the ground until they have eaten it all, 
making great rejoicings the whole time. This is all I 
learned of this nation. The three villages below have the 
same customs. 

“Let us return to the chief. When I was in his cabin he 
told me, with a smiling countenance, the pleasure he felt 
at the arrival of the French. I saw that one of his wives 
wore a pearl necklace. I presented her with ten yards of 
blue glass beads in exchange for it. She made some dif- 
ficulty, but the chief having told her to let me have it, 
she did so. I carried it to M. de la Salle, giving him an 
account of all that I had seen, and told him that the chief 
intended to visit him the next day, which he did. He 
would not have done this for savages, but the hope of 
obtaining some merchandise induced him to act thus. He 
came the next day, with wooden canoes, to the sound of the 
tambour and the music of women. The savages of the 
river use no other boats than these. M. de la Salle received 
him with much politeness, and gave him some presents; 
they gave us in return plenty of provisions and some of 
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their robes. The chief returned well satisfied. We stayed 
during the day, which was the 22nd. of March. . .’’¢ 


NICHOLAS DE LA SALLE’S RELATION 


The relation of Nicholas de la Salle, nephew of the great 
explorer, as given by Swanton from Margry, follows: 


“. . . They embarked, and six leagues further, camped 
in a cove on the right. (?) The Akansa said that there 
was a nation there called Tinsa. In this cove is a little 
rivulet which communicates with a lake perhaps a quarter 
of a league distant. This lake has the shape of a crescent. 
The village of the Tinsa is on this lake. M. de la Salle 
sent thither three Frenchmen with the Akansa. They 
were well received. The chief of the village sent twenty 
canoes with provisions, such as corn, dried fruits and salt. 
There were also figures of men, bison (boeufs), stags, al- 
— (cocodrilles), and turkeys, made of dough, with 

ruits. 


“When asked if they had saline waters they motioned 
toward the setting sun, and that it was necessary to go 
in that direction. When asked whether, in descending 
the river one found salt water, they replied by turning 
the head to indicate that they did not know, never having 
been there. They also indicated that there were evil na- 
tions there which would eat the French. Four Loups (Mo- 
hegans?) became frightened and remained in this village, 
and the two Akansa returned home. M. de la Salle did not 
go to the village at all. Many of them had pearls, although 
small ones, on their necks and ears. M. de Tonti purchased 
in the neighborhood of a dozen. He also purchased a little 
slave, who cost him two knives and a small kettle. A vil- 
lage chief made a Loup a present of a slave he had taken 
in war. The Loup gave him a kettle. These were both 


Nicholas de la Salle then proceeds with the narrative of their 
visit to the Natchez, where he says they remained five days, depart- 
ing on the fifth day “along with four Natché” for the Coroa, 
“which they told us we would find further on.”** This part of his 
account is radically different from those of Tonti and Membré. 


2° Memoir of the Sieur de la Tonti in French, op. cit., Vol. 1 (1846), pp. 52-78 (61, 62); 
Swanton, op. cit., pp. 260, 261. This Memoir should not be confused with the spurious work, 
of which it formed the basis, printed at Paris in 1697, entitled: “Derniers Decouvertes dans 
l’Amerique Septentrionale, de M. de la Salle, par Chevalier Tonti, Gouverneur du Fort St. 
Louis, aux Illinois’—Note in French, Jbid., p. 52. 


** Margery, Découvertes, I, 556, 557 (1875); Swanton, op. cit., p. 261. 
** Margery, Découvertes, I, 557, 558; Swanton, op. cit., p. 187. 
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Of the return voyage, Nicholas de la Salle has this to say: 


“. .. The next day, after three leagues, they met a 
Taénsa on the river on a piece of wood upon a raft. He 
said that when the Coroa were hampered in laying ambus- 
cades for the French he had escaped, three days before, 
— epic: himself above his village, he had let himself 

rift. 

“The first day of June, 1682, they reached the Taénsa; 
M. de la Salle sent four Frenchmen, of whom the little La 
Salle was one, to take back this Taénsa. When near he 
sang; it was at night; and two old men came with torches 
to the shores of the lake to see what it was. They led the 
Frenchmen to the cabin of the chief. The little LaSalle 
says that this chief was in the corner of the cabin on a 
platform, or a mat as well worked as the wicker baskets 
which French nuns make; that he has seen in this cabin 
an old Spanish sword and three guns. 

“The chief had the Frenchmen give an account of their 
voyage; he showed joy at learning that they had killed 
men. All those who entered the cabin saluted the chief, 
raising their hands above the head and saying: “Hou! Hou! 
Hou! The chief replied ““Negoudez! Negoudez!” They 
had the Frenchmen eat and gave them mats to sleep on. 
These people are very grave and respectful toward. their 
chief. They carried the canoe of the Frenchmen into their 
temple, and the chief had refreshments sent to the other 
Frenchmen. 

“Next day M. de la Salle sent a canoe with five French- 
men in search of us. We entered all the cabins in the vil- 
lage, and they gave us many caresses and provisions, and 
great hampers into which to put these things, which con- 
sisted of maize and fruits. This village extended for one 
league along the lake. The temple, the cabin (of the chief), 
and seven or eight cabins of the old men are surrounded 
by stakes and make a kind of fort; on the stakes human 
heads are placed; the temple is dome-shaped, the door 
painted red, guarded day and night by two men. One of 
the Frenchmen entered it, almost in spite of the guards, 
one of whom followed him and wiped with his hands the 
earth on which the Frenchman had set his foot, and after- 
wards rubbed his body with his hand. 


“The Frenchman said that this temple is oval, 30 feet 
long and 12 broad inside, ornamented with works made of 
canes and all painted red. The dome is covered with a 
very beautiful mat and the lower parts with earth. The 
pieces of wood which make the roof extend outside through 
the middle about two feet, crossing each other. Every 
night there are inside two lighted torches. We saw that 
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the women presented their children to the sun and that 
they rubbed their bodies with their hands that they had 
also shown to the sun. | 

“We went to bid good-bye to the chief, and he had the 
canoe returned to us, and a quantity of provisions given 
us. He came, accompanied by thirty canoes, to see M. de la 
Salle, and brought him so many provisions that it was 
necessary to throw some of them away, the canoes being 
overloaded. Savages swept the earth over which their chief 
was going to pass. He spoke with M. de la Salle seated on 
a mat. M. de la Salle gave him an old dressing gown of 
calico and a little Mosopollea slave, which had been ob- 
tained from the Akansa; the chief gave him his robe 
or covering, similar to cotton .. .’’”° 


The account of Nicolas de la Salle is quite at variance with 
the accounts of Father Membré and Henry Tonti, and we feel 
that it is not entitled to the same credence. Among other things, 
it is to be noted that a large part of it at least is written in the 
third person, as a resume of what LaSalle had said. Much of it 
purports to be not what LaSalle had witnessed himself, but what 
had been related to him by some other Frenchman. So far as this 
writer knows, Le Metairie left no detailed account of the voyage, 
but his proces verbal of the ceremony of taking possession, at 
the mouth of the river on April 9, 1682, is an interesting and val- 
uable historic document. 

It is regrettable that the old relations are so conflicting, which 
may be only in part attributable to the original chroniclers and 
in part to transcribers, editors, and publishers coming after them. 
Naturally, the relations would not track each other in all particu- 
lars; the narrators were not all together all the time; some saw 
one thing and some saw another; and even the same thing would 
not make the same impression on two different minds. If these 
narratives had tracked each other too closely, not being a joint 
relation, the finger of suspicion and doubt would inevitably point 
to them all. As it is, while there are inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, in the main they no doubt give us truly the essential 
facts and paint us a clear and authentic picture of the Taénsa 
Indians as LaSalle and his voyageurs found them. 

In the accounts which we have given of this voyage, at the 
expense of space, we carried the voyage on down past the Natchez 
and the Koroa, and picked it up again there on the return trip, 


**Margry, Découvertes, I, 566, 568; Swanton, op. cit., pp. 268, 264. 
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though not in detail. Some historians have fallen into error as to 
the location of the Koroa. In Mississippi as a Province, Territory 
and State, Claiborne gives a purported account of Tonti’s narra- 
tive of the visit to the Taénsa, in which it is stated that the Koroa 
chief visited LaSalle at the Taénsa; that the village of the Koroas 
was two leagues distant from that of the Natchez; and that the 
Koroa chief accompanied LaSalle from the Taénsa village; thus 
leaving the erroneous impression that the Koroa tribe was above 
the Natchez, whereas, at that time, they were below, and in the 
neighborhood of Fort Adams. Claiborne probably took this ac- 
count from French, who made the same mistake.*° 


In 1686, with a very small party, Tonty again descended the 
Mississippi from the Illinois country to its mouth. His purpose 
was to meet his old commander, La Salle, or to learn some news 
of him. LaSalle had attempted to reach the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi from the sea, but had landed instead at Matagorda Bay, 
in January, 1685. Enroute, Tonti again visited the Taénsa 
and they sang the calumet to him. His arduous trip was entirely 
unrewarded.** 

LaSalle, after having constructed a fort on Matagorda Bay, 
left a considerable part of his force there, and made several 
ineffectual trips into the interior, in the hope of reaching the post 
on the Arkansas, and of obtaining assistance there. Finally, in 
the country of the Cenis a conspiracy against him developed 
among some of his men, the leaders being Duhaut, the surgeon 
Liotot, the German buccaneer Hiens, Larchevaque, and Reuter. 
Liotot murdered M. Moranget, a nephew of LaSalle’s, while Duhaut 
murdered his great chief, March 18, 1687. The explorer’s brother, 
M. Cavelier, a Recollect priest, and a younger nephew, M. Cave- 
lier, were not harmed, and the party proceeded for some days on 
their way to the Arkansas, when a just retribution fell upon the 
assassins—Hiens and Reuter murdered Duhaut and Liotot. The 
party then divided and Father Cavelier, M. Cavelier, Father Anas- 
tasius Douay, Joutel and others reached the Arkansas post in 
July, 1687, and Quebec in July, 1688.*? 
| On their way to Quebec the party stopped for some time at 
Fort Saint Louis of the Illinois, but upon the insistent advice 

* Claiborne, op. cit., pp. 18, 14; French, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 47. 
*: French, op. cit., Vol. I (1846), p. 67; Swanton, op. cit., p. 264; Margry, Découvertes, 
III (1878), p. 556. See also, Note No. 15. 


See note 15. Joutel’s Journal in French, op. cit., I, pp. 85-198, (184, 189, 190, 193). 
Mgr. J. H. Schlarman, From Quebec to New Orleans, pp. 102-109. 
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of Father Cavelier the death of LaSalle was kept a profound 
secret, and was agreed to be kept secret until Father Cavelier — 
should have gone to France to make his report. In the meantime, 
Tonti returned to the Illinois, and Schlarman quotes from his 
Memoir: 


“There I found M. Cavelier, a priest; his nephew, and 
the Father Anastasius, a Recollect, and two men. They 
concealed from me the assassination of M. de la Salle, and 
upon their assuring me that he was on the Gulf of Mexico, 
in good health, I received them as if they had been M. de la 
Salle himself, and lent them more than seven hundred 
francs. M. Cavelier departed in the spring of 1688 to 
give an account of his voyage at court.’’** 


When the news of this dastardly murder finally leaked out, 
the noble de Tonty, though stricken with grief, immediately made 
plans to go to the relief of the survivors of the expedition whom 
he believed were still at Fort St. Louis, on Matagorda Bay. He 
descended the Mississippi in the winter of 1689-1690, being accom- 
panied by “five Frenchmen, one Chaganon* and two slaves.”’ He 


arrived at the Taénsa on the 5th of February, 1690, where the 
party remained until the 12th, and it was decided that the over- 
land trip to the southwest should be made from there. 

In his Memoir Tonty says: 


“We set off on the 12th., with twelve Taéncas, and after 
a voyage of twelve leagues to the N. W., we left our boats 
and made twenty leagues portage, and on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1690, came to Nachitoches. They made us stay at 
the place, which is in the midst of three villages called 
Nachitoches, Ouasita, and Capiché. The chiefs of the three 
nations assembled, and before they began to speak, the 
30 (sic) Taéncas who were with me got up, and leaving 
their arms went to the temple, to show how sincerely they 
wished to make a solid peace. After having taken their 
god to witness, they asked for friendship. I made them 
some presents in the name of the Taéncas. They re- 
mained some days in the village to traffic for salt, which 
these nations got from a salt lake in the neighborhood.’’** 


Tonti then proceeded up Red River to the Cadadoquis, and 
penetrated southwest to the country of the Naouadichés (near 


8 Schlarman, op. cit., p. 108. 
*“Chaganon means Shawneec’’—Swanton. 
“French, op. cit., I (1846), 71-74 (72) ; Swanton, op. cit., p. 264. 
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Nacogdoches) ,** but being unable to obtain guides, and being out’ 
of ammunition, the project was abandoned and they returned to 
the Mississippi, which they reached on the 11th of July, 1690. 


Father Cavelier and his associates conceaied the death of 
LaSalle from Tonti “because they feared the vengeance of those 
implicated in the murder, and then, too, Cavelier planned to make 
good the claims of his brother,” says Schlarman. “The deception 
of Tonti, ‘this brave gentleman (who) was always inseparably 
attached to the interests of the Sieur de la Salle’, remains the 
unpardonable sin of Cavelier and Douay.’ 


Henry de Tonty had all of the courage, determination and 
resourcefulness of a Cortés; in addition, he had a heart of 
gold. In Louisiana’s history his unselfish exploits and achieve- 
ments make him second only to La Salle and to Bienville, “the 
real father of Louisiana.” 

** The Naouadichés or Namidish and Nacogdoches were distinct tribes of the Hasinai 


confederacy, related to the Caddo—Dr. Swanton. 
*% Schlarman, op. cit., p. 108. 


(To be continued) 
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“THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF WILLIE MICAJAH BARROW 
September 23, 1861-July 13, 1862 


Edited by 
WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON 
Professor of American History, Louisiana State University 
and 
EDWIN ADAMS DAVIS 
Assistant in American History, Louisiana State University 


FIRST INSTALLMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


ILLIE MICAJAH BARROW (July 14, 1848-December 14, 

WV 1863), was born at St. Francisville, West Feliciana 
parish, Louisiana. His father (1810-18538), after whom 

he was named, was a substantial merchant in that village and a 
member of a prominent and numerous family in that section of 
Louisiana which had migrated from North Carolina via Tennessee 
about the beginning of the century. One of his uncles, Alexander 
Barrow, was a senator from Louisiana during the thirties and 
forties, and another, George Washington Barrow, was minister 
to Portugal during the administration of James K. Polk. Willie’s 
mother, Cordelia Johnson (1816-1845), came from an important 
Watertown, New York, family which furnished soldiers who 
served creditably during the Revolution and the War of 1812. 
She came to Louisiana by flatboat during the thirties and was 
employed as governess on a large plantation in West Feliciana 
parish. After her death Willie, who was then two years old, 
went to live with his uncle, Senator Alexander Barrow, of Home- 
stead and Barrowza plantations in West Baton Rouge parish. 
Here he spent the formative period of his career. He was edu- 
cated by his Aunt Mary and by private tutors, and he attended 
in turn Jefferson College at Convent, Louisiana, Mississippi Mili- 
tary Institute at Pass Christian, and Louisiana State Seminary 
at Alexandria (later Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge). 


In the Spring of 1861 Barrow joined the Confederate army 
and served a year in the southern parts of Mississippi and Loui- 
siana. His capture at Shiloh was followed by imprisonment at 
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Camp Douglas, Chicago, during the Spring and Summer months 
of 1862. He was exchanged in September, visited his home for 
a brief period, and re-enlisted. He then served in southeastern 
Tennessee and northern Georgia during the year 1863. He again 
became ill with dysentery, which had bothered him at Camp Doug- 
las, and died on December 14th of that year. He was buried near 
Resaca. 


It is the diary itself, however, rather than the diarist that is 
of historical interest. Men of rank have left numerous accounts 
of Civil War experiences, but seldom did a private leave a record 
of what he thought or what he did. The pencilings of Willie 
Micajah Barrow in a black pocket-folder are significant because 
they reveal the daily routine and the mental outlook of a repre- 
sentative of a distinct class of Confederate soldiers. His jottings 
show that camp life was not always so dull and monotonous as 
might be supposed. He found time to play billiards, euchre, and 
whist, he frequently went fishing and sometimes made a catch, 
he engaged in a louse hunt following an attack of the “rash”, he 
attended a ball at which “the citizens monopolize[d] all the ladies”, 
and he saw “The Lady of Lyons” at the New Orleans French 
Opera. On one occasion he resolved to stop smoking, but a few 
days later he was again buying cigars. On another he got his 
“face nicely blacked by Steve Henderson’, an item which few 
individuals would confide even to a diary. Although he mended 
his pants, sewed buttons on his coat, made biscuits, cooked greens 
and scrubbed pans, he was impressed by beautiful sunsets. He 
discussed the rearing of children with his comrades and once made 
a “boat for a little boy”. Quite frequently he just “did nothing” 
or recorded that he was too lazy to write. 

One is amazed at the leisure time which the diarist had for 
reading. Besides current newspapers and monthly reviews, he 
read Dante, Longfellow’s and Campbell’s poems, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Thier’s French Revolution, Dumas’ The Count of Monte 
Christo, to cite a very incomplete list of his varied interests. 
That he usually had plenty to eat is evidenced by numerous en- 
tries. He records a dinner in 1861 consisting of roast beef, peas, 
rice, bread, molasses, “and two bottles of claret.” Christmas 
dinner in the same year included turkey, chicken, claret, rice, 
gumbo, and custard. During his active service in Mississippi 
and Tennessee he did not fare so well and commented adversely 
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upon the potato coffee and “cannon balls for biscuits,” though 
“the syrup was first rate.”’ After his capture at Shiloh a diet of 
hard crackers and fat bacon probably prompted the entry: “Lord 
deliver me from such hard ships. sitting on the ground trying 
to keep warm our eyes filled with smoke and no handkerchief to 
blow my nose on. sky cloudy.” When he reached Camp Douglas 
rations improved and Confederates were treated “as if we were 
their own soldiers.” Occasionally rations were supplementd by 
contributions of mess-mates. Roast beef and mutton, bread-pud- 
ding and soup, strawberries and pie, and “a liver fixed up in a 
German way callfed] (lipses),” does not read like a menu for 
prisoners of war, but thus Willie records it for June 5, 1862. 
His ire was aroused, however, when the “brave yanks” and Chi- 
cago policemen formed them into two squares, and while thus 
guarded removed watches, rings, cigars, and clothes from their 
quarters and money and knives from their pockets. 

The diary was preserved for several years by a certain Mrs. 
Chun, who took care of Willie during his fatal illness. Quite 
accidentally it passed to the possession of his brother, C. J. Bar- 
row, and his nephew, W. M. Barrow, when they attended the 
dedication of the Chickamauga National Park years later. 
On July 21, 1931, it was presented to the library of Louisiana 
State University by the Hon. W. M. Barrow of Baton Rouge. 
With the exception of the first two pages, which at first seemed 
a hopeless task to the editors, the diary is in an excellent state of 
preservation. Except for a few bracketed letters inserted to 
complete words, no attempt has been made to correct errors in 
spelling and punctuation. 

Two letters to an aunt are appended to.the printed diary, as 
the subject matter is closely related to that of the journal. In 
the second Willie intended to write that he would re-enlist in 
the Confederate army as soon as he was exchanged, but the in- 
sertion of a not in the proper place by the prison censor reversed 
his meaning. The expense accounts included in the three appen- 
dices were recorded on blank pages in the back of the diary. 


THE DIARY 


Homestead Plantation Friday I left Nazareth Plantation 
and drove out to the river and went to Baton Rouge and spent 
a pleasant Day with Cousin Leslie. came back to Aunt Marys.* 


2 Aunt Mary was the wife of former Senator Alexander Barrow, who reared Willie. 
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Col. Duraldes? Sept. 24, 1861 I went from Aunt Marys to 
the Col’s and from there I went to Barrowza*® and got my large 
over coat to take to Camp. I came back to the Col’s and on my 
way met Jimmy Robinson and told him all the news from Tom I 
returned to the Cols and stayed all night. 


Col Duraldes Sept 25th 1861 To day I was awaken[ed] 
by brother Alex‘ telling me that he had his commission I hurried 
and dressed myself went down stairs eat breakfast afterwards 
went to the river, and saw Cousin Alexander Patrick’ V. Duralde*® 
and others. I returnfed] to the Col’s, packed my Valise eat din- 
ner, and soon after went to Baton Rouge after Mativiers watch— 
but got a wrong one. I went back found my horse gone, taken 
by Negro Douglass to ride down to the ferry I waited until he 
returned gave him a good flogging and went to Col Duraldes. 


Mississippi river Sept 26 This morning I went over to Baton 
Rouge before breakfast returned. Bid farewell to home and 
went over the river again and bought a pair of pants Took the 
Ibeville’ on that side and started down the river. met Capt John 
J. Barrow® and Mr Buckner’ both of the 11th La regiment. the 
conversation down the river was one continuous tales of fights. 
Mr Buckner gave me the details of the battles of Manassas and 
Bull Run.’ Weather clear and pleasant. 


New Orleans Sept 27,1861 I arrived at New Orleans some 
where about one o clock last night; left the boat early in the 
morning and went to the City Hotel took a room, eat breakfast 
went to see cousin Jane Green" soon after, and from there went 
to the N. R. R. to see yankee prisoners—but none came from 
there went to Montgomery and White’? and got some money 


2Col. Duralde was the father-in-law of Alexander Barrow, Willie’s eldest brother. 

*Name of Senator Barrow’s plantation, six miles North of Port Allen, West Baton 
Rouge parish, Louisiana. 

*2nd Lieut., Cos. B. and G., 18th La. Infty. See Records of Louisiana Confederate Sol- 
‘(New Orleans, 1920), vol. I, p. 182. To be cited henceforth 
as L. S 

5 Of Bellevue plantation, West Baton Rouge parish, Louisiana. 

*J. Victor Duralde, a brother-in-law of Alexander Barrow. 

TA Mississippi side-wheeler. It was captured and used by the Union army after 1862 
for transport, freight, and provision purposes. Capacity 1000 troops; 450 tons freight. See 
The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), ser. I, vol. XXVI, pt. I, pp. 49, 52, 216, 615, 
718, 754; vol. XV, pp. 1102, 1114, 1115. To be cited henceforth as O. R. 

* Not related to Willie, though they called each other “cousin”. Capt., Co. I, lith La. 
Infty. See L. C. S., vol. I, p. 182. 
= ° Probably G. A. Buckner, Commsy. Serat., F. & S., llth La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. 

p. 178. 

July 21, 1861. 

“Jane Douglas Green, a distant cousin. 

4% A large cotton brokerage firm in New Orleans. 
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loafed about town & took dinner at Cousin Janes; went and paid 
my bill at the Hotel got my Valise and came to Cousin Janes to 
stay all night. 

Steamer Creole Sept 28th 1861 I left New Orleans early 
this morning and came to the P. R R took the cars, and came to 
the lake end. took the Creole’* for the Pass, had a very pleasant 
trip: Weather was very pleasant—but very cool 

Mississippi City Sept. 28 1861 We arrived at the Pass 
at about 7 o’clock last night and this morning left there on Old 
Peters boat. There was a “dead wind” the whole way, and we 
only reached, Mississippi City at three oclock in the evening. 
went and saw Capt. Allen and the camp from there, we went 
to old Peters House and staid all night. Weather cool—but pleas- 
ant 

Camp Beauregard. Ocean Springs Sept 29th 1861 We left 
old Peters about 6 o’clock in his boat the Crescent had a pretty 
good wind at first—but it diead a-way, and we were until two 
o'clock getting to Ocean Springs. found all well in the company 
got all my things to gether to begin soldiering to morrow 
Weather turned off warm Our trip here was exceedingly un- 
pleasant, weather so hot and sultry. 

Ocean Springs Oct. 1st 1861 I awoke this morning to begin 
Camp life again. I got my pistol and tried to clean it—but broke 
the piece of it. I put it away and got my gun and cleaned it until 
dinner time; after dinner I wrote a letter to Aunt Sophia.'® 
afterwards I went down town with Charley Chinn,'? Left him 
at the w/h|arf fishing and returned to camp an election of offi- 
cers was held George Lenmon'* was elected second senior Lieut.— 
and Skolfield’® 2nd jr Lieut. Hebdert?® was appointed 3rd corporal 
and I was made 4th Weather, Warm 


%3A river steamboat, commandeered by the Confederates for transport service prior to 
the capture of New Orleans. It was later used by the Union army for the same purpose. 
See O. R., ser. I, vol. XV, pp. 112, 461, 526, 584; vol. XXVI, pt. I, pp. 560, 788. 

144 Mississippi City, The Pass (or Pass Christian), and Ocean Springs were towns on 
Mississippi Sound, southern coast of Mississippi. They were important during the ante- 
bellum period as summer and winter resorts. 


% Probably Capt. H. W. Allen, later Brig. Gen. and governor of Louisiana. See L. C. S., 


vol. I, p. 46; also Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928), vol. I, pp. 191-93. 


16 Sophia Johnson Joor, sister of Willie’s mother. 
1% The son of a neighbor and a boyhood chum. 


% This was George Lemmon, another boyhood friend. He became Ist Lieut., Co. F., 4th 
La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 724. 


12nd Lieut. Sam W. Skolfield, Co. F., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol III, bk. II, 
p. 589. 


7° Corpl. Charles D. Hebert, Co. F., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. Ill, bk. I, p. 246. 
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Ocean Spring[s|] Oct 2nd 1861 This morning I awoke made 
my toilet as soon as possible. went to drill; after I went to guard 
mounting. wrote five letters to Cousin Mattie** Aunt Sophia Miss 
C. Brother Alex and Tony;?? afterwards I went to dinner and 
from that time out I was on duty as corporal. Weather was very 
warm. 

Ocean Springs Oct. 8rd 1861 Today being on guard I was 
awoke before reveillee. I wrote a couple of letters after dinner 
and before I was busy cleaning my gun. I also went to see a 
couple of pretty girls in the evening. Weather warm and cloudy. 

Ocean Springs Oct 4th 1861 Today I went fishing—but 
caught nothing in the evening we were deliver|{ed| fresh ammuni- 
tion the officers having an apprehension of an attack soon or hav- 
ing to leave this place Weather warm & sultry. 

Ocean Springs Oct 5th 1861 To day I awoke at the tap of 
the drum went out of my tent answered to my name afterwards 
I eat breakfast went to get five dollars changed succeed[{ed] by 
giving it at 25 cts discount. Weather during the day was pleas- 
ant, We had company drill during the evening. 

Ocean Springs Oct. 6th 1861. This morning I was detailed 
for guard on account of being absent from roll call the day before 
I went on guard and staid until the next morning Weather cloudy 
and indications of a rain 

Ocean Springs Oct 7th 1861 This morning I was awaken(ed] 
to go on Guard and as it rained all night; luck was in my favor, 
for I was on the first reliefe and did not get wet. I came off of 
Guard after breakfast. cleaned my gun before dinner and also 
took a nap Weather turned cold towards night 


Ocean Spring[s|] Oct 8th 1861. Today I was awaken/[ed] 
early in the morning nothing of note happened during the day. 
Weather pretty cold. 

Ocean Springs Oct 9th 1861 This morning I was awaken [ed] 
early being on guard the day before. I went down [to] the wharf 
and met John Van Pelt?* who had just returned, no news. Weather 
changing to warm | 

Thursday Oct 10th 1861 This morning the first thing that 
was told me on awaking was that there was two companies on 

* Martha Pilcher Barrow, wife of Willie Micajah Barrow, a first cousin of Willie. This 
Willie Micajah Barrow was the son of Senator Alexander Barrow. 
® Cordellius Johnson Barrow, younger brother of Willie, and father of Hon. W. M. 


Barrow of Baton Rouge. 
7 Pvt., Co. F., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. Ill, bk. II, p. 910. 
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the big wharf, I got up and saw they were the N. G.** and the 
Trs. [?] come from East Pascagoula to camp here. after break- 
fast we went out to clear a Parade Ground. In the evening four 
of the N. G. were put in the Guard Hs Weather getting pretty 
warm— 

Friday Oct 11th 1861 O. Springs To day past away with- 
out any thing of note. Weather was a little cloudy. 


Saturday 12th 1861 Ocean Spring[s| To day I awoke bright 
and early made my toilet, prepared to go on Guard mounting, 
which I did after eating breakfast. I read Cooks Voyages* the 
first part of the day after dinner went to get my clothes returned 
and heard of the great battle at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 
the Turtle under Com[m]odore Hollin drove back the yankee ves- 
sels and sunk the Preble.2® Weather very clear. 


Sunday Oct 18th 1861 O. Springs To day I was awaken[ed] 
early being on picket. I came to camp, heard we would be ordered 
away from this place to Mississippi City. I past the fore part 
of the day reading & sleeping after dinner I went down town, 
came back went on Parade and in the evening we received orders 
to leave this camp Weather moderating. 


Monday Oct 14th 1861 Having received pos[i]tive orders 
to leave we waited for the Oregon until,10 A M when she hove 
in sight. we then struck tents and prepared to leave. we got all 
on about sun down—but the boat could not leave until hightide. 

Weather a little cloudy. 

| Ocean Springs Oct 15th 1861 To day we were still at the 
wharf, we laid there until about 9 o’clock when we succeeded in 
getting off I was detailed for guard in the morning and was on 
until two o’clock the time that we reached Miss. City we pro- 
ceeded to pitch tents and carry our baggage to our camp. we 
got everything fixed by evening. Weather cloudy. Wind South 
South East. 

Mississippi City Oct 16th 1861 Awoke this morning bright 
and early whilst it was raining eat breakfast, lounged around 


% National Guards, Co. B., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. I, p. 18. 
% The voyages of Capt. James Cook (1728-1779), noted British navigator and explorer. 


2° Probably alludes to the attack by the Confederate vessels upon the blockading squadron 
at the Head of the Mississippi River Passes, Oct. 12, 1861. The Iron-clad ram “Manassas” 
(sometimes called the ‘““Turtle’”), commanded by Lieut. A. F. Warley, rammed the “Rich- 
mond”, and not the “Preble”, causing only slight damage. Capt. John Pope commanded the 
“Preble”. See Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion (Washington, 1894-1927), ser. I, vol. I, pp. 89, 41, 62, 720; vol. XVI, pp. 699- 
731. To be cited henceforth as O. R. N. 
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until dinner time after dinner we drilled regimental drill. 
Weather cloudy. 


Mississippi City Oct 17th 61 To day we drilled after break- 
fast bataillon drill after that we eat dinner and then I went to 
sleep after that I went to the bar-room and towards evening I 
went on dress parade. Weather cloudy Wind North. 


Friday Oct 18th 1861. Miss City This morning I went on 
the sick list having been a little unwell the day before I felt a 
great deal better but I had missed rool call, & I thought I had 
better take a little medicine Nothing of note occured during the 
day. Weather pretty cold 


Saturday Oct 19th 1861 To day I felt remarkably well much 
better than I have since I left home I fulfill{ed] all duties that I 
had to do, for there was hardly any thing to do, the day being 
saturday and in the army, it is the cleaning up day Nothing oc- 
cur[rjed of note except that the Col having close[d] the bar he 
wanted a drink sent for it and they would not give it to him 
Weather changed a great deal. 


Sunday Oct 20th 1861, Miss This morning I awoke bright 
and early mad[e] my toilet and felt clean. after breakfast I took 
a walk and past the rest of my time until dinner reading after 
dinner, I went to sleep. Weather: very warm. 


Monday Oct 21st Miss City To day I was detailed for guard 
and fulfilled my duty up to two o’clock Then I went back of the 
court house and saw the men teasing a peddler. Weather warm 
& windy 

Tuesday Oct 22nd 1861. Miss City After coming off of guard 
I went on the beach got me some boards to make me a bed when 
I returned I received my pay from C. S. I then made my bed 
after dinner, I went on a funeral escort for one of the Hunter 
Rifles?’ that was shot and died from the effects. his corps went 
off on the Creole his name was Charles Ratliff. Weather to day 
was pretty warm wind from the south. 

Wednesday Oct 28rd 1861 This morning I awoke bright and 
early. we had an exceedingly good dinner. The weather was 
- pretty warm. Wind from the north. 


Thursday Oct 24th 1861 To day I took a pretty long walk 
to Handsboro, and back. at Dress Parade we were told that we 


7 Cos. A. and B., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. I, p. 11. 
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had at last got marching orders to go west of the Mississippi 
river. that is to Berwicks Bay*® Weather changed cold. 


Friday Oct 25th 1861 After breakfast I went to work and 
cleaned my gun and towards evening I went on Dress Parade 
Weather changed from yesterday quite warm 

Saturday Oct 26th 1861 This morning I awoke as usual 
at the tap of the drum. answered to rool call after breakfast 
went fishing but caught nothing after dinner, when the boat 
came D. B. Gorham”® came back to the company looking as well 
as ever 

Sunday Oct 27 1861 To day passed off very well we were all 
ready to leave—but the boats did not come. The weather was 
very pleasant. Every thing ready to move. Wind from the South. 

Monday Oct 28th 1861 This morning I awoke early was up 
but no boats. I was detailed on picket guard; the day passed 
off without any thing of note passing off. “ went on guard at 
Harrisons w[hlarf at night. 

Tuesday Oct 29th 1861 To day, after coming off of guard I 
went to old Peters and got a cup of coffee and afterwards I 
started for camp, and saw the boats coming. Nothing of note 
past off. 

Wednesday Oct 30th 1861 We work[ed] hard in the evening 
preparing to go off on the Oregon. The W F. R.*° and the Beaver 
Creeks*™ went off last night on the Grey Cloud. We worked hard 
this evening bring[ing] the tents and baggage to the boat. 

Thursday Oct 31st 1861 On B. R. Last night we left Miss 
City and came to New Orleans, we went to the Washington square 
and from there we came to the Opolousas rail road.** 

Friday Nov 1st 1861 Brashear City No smoke or drink we 
reached Berwick’s city early this morning, just exactly a year 
ago the time I reached Alexandria. We came a cross Berwicks 
Bay and came to this place we did not receive our baggage and 
had to go to a house to stay in all night. 

**A Louisiana port at the mouth of the Atchafalaya river. An important link in the 
Texas trade, especially important for cattle and salt. In Sept., 1861, 60,000 barrels of coal 
was stored there. The capture of this port would enable the Union army to move gunboats 


up the Atchafalaya to the Red river. See O. R., ser. I, vol. XV, pp. 183-88, 1087; vol. XXVI, 
pt. I, pp. 185-86, 387-98, 738-819, passim. 


*° Pvt., Ist Lieut., Cos. F. and H., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 62. 
* West Feliciana Rifles, Co. E., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. I, p. 17. 
ag wraed meant the Beauregard Creek Rifles, Co. G., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., 
vol. I, p. 7. 
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Berwicks City Nov 2nd 1861 This morning I awoke as usual 
and after getting breakfast at a boarding house, I went to camp 
and pitched my tents after I was detailed on to keep men from 
going in to a bar-room. this morning we had frost, this town 
contains t{h]ree-bar-room[s] a Baker shop, two stores and an 
Oyster House Weather cold 

Berwicks City Nov 2nd 3rd Camp Lovell This morning I 
awoke for the first time in our new camp after breakfast I went 
off to the steam ship Mobile** lying in the bay on which was Gale 
Sparks.** I had a very pleasant time. the officers were a very 
clever set. Weather moderating. 


Berwicks City, Nov 4th 1861 To day after breakfast I started 
down to the saw mill, (after drilling for an hour), with W. S. 
McCrindell** to buy some plank for him to make a table, and after 
dinner I walked up the town to Mr Lawrences plantation to see 
his little son who had asked me to come and get some Oranges. he 
was a mute and has taken a fancy to me. Whilst keeping my diary 
I do not suppose it would be out of the way to take note of Camp 
tails one I heard to day was About a young lad who went into 
a church and got over the deacon he had fixed some fish hooks 
to a string and let them drop on the deacons head pull[ed] it up 
with the D’s wig, at which sight the whole Congregation set up 
a laugh. Weather still moderating. 

Berwick’s City Nov 5th 1861 This morning after breakfast 
I went and played a couple of games of billiards this evening I 
lounged about until supper time The subject of the Mess after 
supper was the proper mode of raising children. Weather pleas- 
ant sky covered with floating clouds. 

Wednesday, B. C. Nov 6th 1861 This morning I playe/d] 
billiards and that is about all I done during the whole day. 
Weather clear. 

‘ Thursday B.C. Nov 7th 1861 To day, after breakfast I took 
a row in a skiff, and after that it being near 12 o’clock I return[fed] . 
and answered to my name. I fixed my self for Dress parade after 


% A river steamer, converted by the Confederates in September, 1861, into a gunboat; 
later sent to the Yazoo river region. O. R., ser. I, vol. XV, pp. 175, 750, 860, 868; vol. 

*% He had resigned from the United States Navy, Apr. 25, 1861. He served as Master 
in line of provisional Navy from June 2, 1864, after having served with the Mississippi 
Defences, the Mobile Squadron, and the Charleston Squadron. See L. C. S., vol. III, bk. 
II, p. 655. 


* Pvt., Co. F., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 1162. 
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dinner. Wind south. Weather clear and pleasant. A very large 
steamship came and anchored in the bay. 


Friday Nov 8th 1861 B.C Too lazy to write what occur[r]ed 
to day. 

Saturday Nov 9th 1861 B.C. To day I went to Fort Ber- 
wic|k]** two miles below here. four guns were already mounted 
and one not mounted. 


Sunday Nov 10th 1861 B.C This morning I awoke early 
made my toilet after breakfast I took a nap and after I awoke 
_ I went to hear Chaplin Godfrey*’ preach in camp he preached a 
very good sermon to the soldiers. Weather was very warm. 


Monday Nov 11th 1861 B.C. This morning I awoke, bright 
and early at the tap of the drum for I had a very restless night. 
after breakfast I went crab fishing and caught a mess. The 
weather here in this part of Louisiana is very warm, and the 
inhabitants say that it is always warm here at this season of the 
year in comparison to the climate around Baton Rouge and Bayou 
Sara. The orange trees are loaded with fruit equal to any I have 
ever eatfen] The inhabitants are not of the same stripe that you 
find around New Orleans. The officers gave a ba!! the other night 
and the citizens monopolize[d] all the ladies, what few there were, 
for there was only about fifteen. 


Tuesday Nov 12, 1861, B.C This morning, I awoke early 
and past the day without any thing occurring of interest to any 
one. Weather very warm. We have very heavy fogs every night 
like the fogs on the Mississippi river. : 

Wednesday Nov 18th 1861 Last night I was up until about 
two o’clock last night I and Wallace one of the co had slip[p]ed by 
_ the guard and had gone across the bay, after we had staid there 
as long as we wished; we rowed down Bayou Boeuf to its first 
forks afterwards we returned to camp; there fore the next morn- 
ing I slepted (after answering roll call) until breakfast timé, 
after breakfast I went to work to clean my gun which was a pretty 
hard job. Weather very warm sky clear. 


Thursday Nov 14th 1861 B.C This morning I awoke bright 
and early went to market after breakfast I floored my tent, 
Weather very warm. 


“South of Brashear City, at the junction of Wax Bayou and the Atchafalaya river. 


‘. Mee 4 A. Godfrey, Chaplain Co. —, F. and &., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. Ill, bk. 
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Friday Nov 15th 1861, B.C To day being Thanksgiving day 
we had no drill so after breakfast I took a long walk to a sugar 
house. after dinner I fixed me a box [in which] to put my clothes. 
Weather warm wind from the south The Mobile took off about 
20 of the privates from our regiment for Marines. 


Saturday Nov 16,1861 This morning our Marines from the 
Mobile returned to camp; the officers on board being ordered to 
take the crew of a launch that is in the bay. I was on guard to 
day, and after dinner I went to sleep Weather warm. 

Sunday Nov 17th 1861. Ber.-k City This morning I slept 
until breakfast being on guard all night, nothing of note oc- 
cur[r]ed. 

Monday Nov 18th 1861 Ber|wick] City I awoke bright and 
early this morning, went to market, after breakfast I went fishing. 
first went to an old sunken boat returned to a raft fish{[ed] there 
for a while and change[d] my situation again fished until 12 
o’clock and caught nothing, after dinner I read the paper of to. 
day, until battalion drill. I went on drill and from the drill ground 
I went to dress parade where I heard read orders sent here by 
General Lovell.** Weather exceedingly warm. 


Tuesday Nov. 19th 1861 After breakfast to day, I went 
fishing and caught five cat-fish after dinner I wrote a letter to 
Cousin Mattie and then went to see the Militia drill, which I 
thought they did very well. we had dress parade as usual but 
no bataillion drill Weather cool and cloudy. 

Nov 20th 1861, Wednesday To/[o] lazy to take notes again 


Thursday Nov 21st 1861 Nothing occur[r]ed to day of note 
Weather very very warm. 

Friday Nov 22 1861 This morning I awoke bright and early 
after breakfast I had to go on guard. Towards evening about 4 
o’clock it began to rain and the wind to blow from the north; so at 
night it was very cold. | 

Saturday Nov 23,1861 After coming off of guard this morn- 
ing, I wrote a letter to Tony. I did nothing for the rest of the 
day until Dress Parade. Weather warm 


Sunday Nov 24th 1861 This morning I went to the Fort 
after breakfast. I had a very pleasant walk down there, and also 


* Maj. Gen. Mansfield Lovell, Commander of the Southern Dept. No. 1, headquarters at 
New Orleans. | 
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a pleasant time after I had got there. Weather warm wind from 
the north. No more news from the attack on Pensacola*® 

Monday Nov 25th 1861 This morning, after breakfast we 
had to drill (company drill) after drill I wrote a letter, which 
kept me employed until dinner time, after dinner I went to sleep 
until bataillion drill. Weather pretty good. Wind South east 
| Tuesday Nov 26th 1861 This morning after breakfast we 
had company drill and after drill I read Cam[p]bell’s Poems* 
until dinner time. after dinner, I wrote a letter. 

Thursday [Wednesday] Nov 27th 1861. This morning I 
missed company drill, made a cover for my gun and read the 
most part of the day. 

Friday [Thursday] Nov 28th Nothing occur[rled of in- 
terest to day | | 

Nov 30th 1861 Saturday Having lost one or two days I 
now commence again. This morning I was pretty cold the 
weather having changed towards morning. I was on guard all 
last night. After breakfast I went over to Brashear City*: when 
I came back I went to work and cleaned my musket After dinner 
I went and paid my Sutlers bill and got my clothes from the 
washer woman. Weather changed warm again. | 

Sunday December 1st 1861 This morning I awoke bright 
and early, got my pistol and cleaned it, after dinner I went to 
Brashear City. Weather warm 

Monday December 2nd 1861 To day after breakfast I went 
over to Brashear City to ship a box of oranges to Aunt S. after 
returning I employed myself by reading until dinner time after 
dinner as it was raining I staid in my tent. We had a regular 
storm. it blew one or two tents flat on the ground 

Tuesday December 8rd 1861 It turned very cold last night 
and I awoke feeling like any thing else but getting up and going 
out to answer to my name but I did so. after breakfast, I past 
my time in reading until dinner time, we had a very good dinner, 
namely, roast mutton & beef, stewed beef, pickles, bread and mo- 
lasses. after dinner I returned to my tent and kept on reading. 
We had bataillion drill and Dress parade to day. Weather very 
cold. Wind North. 


* Pensacola was bombarded on Nov. 22-28, 1861. It was finally evacuated by the Con- 
federates in May, 1862. 

“ Probably the poems of Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), noted British poet, author of 
“‘Hohenlinden” and other military poems. 

“ Captured by the Union troops on June 28, 18638. 
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Wednesday December 4th 1861 This morning I awoke bright 
and early made my toilet, after breakfast I finish[ed] the book 
that I was reading. I did not go on drill as I had a sore toe. I 
eat a couple of canes, and it was about all I did betwen breakfast 
and dinner after dinner I did nothing The day was very pleas- 
ant. the colonel returned from New Orleans but went about 
twenty-five miles below here where the Mobile is stationed. The 
weather cold—but pleasant. 

Thursday December 5th 1861 This morning I went on drill 
after drill I read Gulliver’s Traveles until dinner time after, which 
I went and carried my clothes to the washwoman. Weather 
very pleasant. 

Friday December 6th 1861 To day after breakfast I wrote a 
letter, and afterwards I went fishing with J V D F. C. BS we 
caught quite a mess of fish we came back and cooked them 
Weather warm, wind South. 


\' Saturday December 7th 1861 This morning after getting up 
I found that some oystermen had came up with arms that they 
had taken away from the yankees. nine guns a fine sword, papers 
and two daguerriotypes. they said that being taken prisoners, 
they gave the yankees some rye that they had and got them 
drunk after which they took the arms above named and fled. 
I came back and eat breakfast after that I read Gulliver’s 
travels, and it employed me nearly until dinner We had a pretty 
good dinner, Roast beef, peas, rice, bread & molasses, and two 
bottles of claret. after dinner I went down town came back and 
eat some “plarines” [pralines?] that D. B. G. had made; after 
that, I drank a punch after supper I went to the bar-room and 
smoked a couple of cigars. 

Sunday December 8th 1861 This morning I went to get my 
clothes from the washerwoman and put on clean clothes. after 
breakfast I went to see the Fashion go on her trial trip, after 
that I came to camp and went fishing, the party caught about 
100. Weather warm, Sky cloudy. 

Monday December 9th 1861 I went on guard to day— 
Weather Warm. 

Tuesday December 10th 1861 This morning after breakfast 
I went fishing with J. V. D J. F. & Bradford we went across 
the bay. after returning I went across the bay to see the yankee 
prisoners that were captured below here. 
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Wednesday December 11th 1861 This morning as scon as 
I got up I found breakfast ready after breakfast I asked Lieu- 
tenant Hereford® to permit me to go fishing but was refused 
permission because I went yesterday so I went to work 
policed the camp after I got ‘through I passed the rest of the 
forenoon doing nothing and did nothing until dress parade. 
Weather pretty warm in the morning but now it is pretty cold. 

Thursday December 12th 1861 This morning, I woke up 
almost frozen. after breakfast I went fishing and caught six. 
It began raining pretty hard and I came back, nothing else oc- 
cur[rjed of note. 

Sunday Dec 15 1861 This morning I went on guard, and 
when on duty nothing very seldom occurs of importance Weather 
warm, cloudy towards night, Men all in good health. 

Monday December 16th 1861 This morning, I after coming 
off guard I eat breakfast and past the morning reading. Weather 
warm. 

Tuesday December 17th 1861 This morning after breakfast 
I went to the Hospital to get some Sasaparillu, came back and 
cleaned my pistol after dinner nothing occur[r]Jed of note. I 
wrote a letter to brother Alex. Weather very warm. Sky cloudy. 

Wednesday December 18th 1861 Nothing of note occur([r]ed 
to day. 

Thursday December 19th 1861 To day I got the lumber to 
build our house and we went to work. Blouin*® Vick and I we 
worked all day. we will finish day after to morrow. 

Friday. December 20th 1861 To day we worked on our 
house and got all finished but the floor F. C. drunk after supper 
I took a walk to the sugar house of Mr Lawrence. Weather 
pretty warm. 

Saturday December 21st 1861 To day I was detailed for 
guard. We finished our house. Being on guard nothing oc- 
cur[r]jed of importance 

Sunday December 22nd 1861 This morning after breakfast 
I wrote a letter, after that I went over the river, and saw the 
remains of Col Terry come out on the cars. after that I came to 
camp and made a fence. Weather turned off very cold, towards 
evening Nothing much occur|rjed of note. 


* Lieut. L. S. Hereford, Co. F., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. Ill, bk. I, p. 281. 


“J. Emett Blouin, Pvt., Co. F., 4th La. Infty. He transferred to Stewart's Cavalry, 
Dec. 1, 1862. See L. C. S., vol. Il, p. 14. 
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Monday December 28rd 1861 This morning I got up and 
found the weather very cold before breakfast I took a long waik 
So as to get warm after breakfast I made a little boat for a little 
boy. After dinner I took a walk in the woods I returned and 
went on dress Parade. after supper I got my face nicely blacked 
by Steve Henderson.* 

Tuesday December 24th 1861 This morning after breakfast 
I wrote a letter and mailed it after dinner I mended my pants, 
and read Frank Farleigh. To night is Christmas eve. What a 
contrast from last year. This time a year ago I was at skool* 
now am a soldier. But I can only offer thanks to the Lord that 
he has protected me through all the troubles and trials of the year 
and only hope that he will protect me, and keep me in good heaith 
until I have done some good in this wicked world. To night a 
year ago I was setting in my room at school writing a letter to a 
beloved cousin. 

Wednesday December 25th 1861 This morning, I was 
awaken/ed] by firing of guns, and after breakfast I wrote a letter 
to Cousin Mattie after that I drank a glass of egg-nong I went to 
sleep before dinner for we had dinner very late—for dinner we 
had Turkey, chicken, claret, rice, gumbo, and custard quite a 
christmas dinner for camp. after supper I heard that poor Henry 
Walsh“ had been shot by a man on the other side of the bay. 

Thursday December 26th This morning I was detailed for 
guard after that I went on guard and got the third Relief. Nothing 
occur[r]jed of note. 


“Stephen Henderson, Pvt., Co. F., 4th La. Infty. See L. C. S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 265. 

“ Louisiana State Seminary, Alexandria, Louisiana, (later Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge.) 

“ Pyt., Co. F., 4th La, Infty. He died at Berwick City, Jan. 6, 1862. See L. C. S., vol. 
III, bk. II, p. 981. 


(To be continued) 
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‘DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE CROZAT REGIME 
IN LOUISIANA, 1712-1717 


Translated for the Quarterly from copies of the original 
documents of the French Archives in the Department 
of Archives and History of Mississipm 


By ALBERT GODFREY SANDERS 


Professor of Romance Languages, 
Millsaps College, Mississippi 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT 


(Continuation of Duclos’ Letter of October, 1711, from Quarterly, April, 1934, 
Vol. 17, Page 268) 


While all that was happening Mr. De Lamothe was thinking 
of sending out the inhabitants from this place who had volun- 
teered to go and explore a way to go to New Mexico by the 
St. Louis River. This matter was being dragged out to a very 
great length because of the ruses and the artifices of Mr. De 
Lamothe, who, always attentive to his private interests, after 
having accepted them for this undertaking and after having had 
them sign their contract was quite unwilling to have the goods 
that he had agreed upon given to them until he brought them 
around to his point, and was causing them a thousand difficulties 
every day on this subject, now in one way and now in another. 
This point moreover*® was that he wished them to give him, as an 
individual, one-tenth of all the commerce that they might carry 
on. Finally then he sent them word that in order to conclude this 
affair in a good manner they must present him a petition in which 
they would ask him for his protection for all those as many as 
there were who were going on this exploration, and that in 
gratitude also they gladly consented and bound themselves by 
the present petition jointly and severally to make him a present 
of one-tenth of all the commerce that they might carry on, which 
they begged him very humbly to accept. This petition, which 
they were not expecting, was about to cause the enterprise to be 
abandoned ; several of them however pointed out to the others that 
if they did not pursue this journey they had no other course to 


* Duclos seems to use the Latin word autem here. 
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follow than to abandon the colony since they could not carry on 
any commerce in it any longer after the arrival of the Company; 
that in regard to the one-tenth, that ought not to embarrass them 
greatly and that they would pay only the part of it that they 
thought right since Mr. De Lamothe would not have any clerk 
at all with them who would be able to inform him precisely of the 
commerce that they would carry on. After some debate in the 
council of the explorers these arguments prevailed by the plural- 
ity of the votes, they were found to be correct and the petition 
was presented on the (p. 174) form that Mr. De Lamothe had 
prescribed. 


One of the missionaries, however, to whom this one-tenth 
appeared a little too much and in whose opinion it approached 
closely to extortion believed that he was obliged by his conscience 
to admonish him about it and thinking that he would take him on 
a side on which he would be more sensitive than on the side of con- 
science said to him: “Do you not fear that this one-tenth may cause 
talk that some one may write to the Court about it which will see 
that you give more attention to your interests than to its interests 
since in this matter you have neither asked nor reserved anything 
for the interests of the King although it seems that it belongs 
to his Majesty alone to levy in this way one-tenth of the property 
of his subjects; or if the Court approves of you in that, do you 
not fear at all that Mr. Crozat may not like it?” 


“You do not yet know Lamothe Cadillac,” replies he, “No, 
Sir, I assure you that I do not fear at all that it may be written 
to the Court or to Mr. Crozat, and so little that I will write to 
them [about it] myself. Learn that Cadillac knows how to give 
everything just the appearance that he pleases, and when I write 
to my lord the Count de Pontchartrain and to Mr. Crozat that I 
have been made, as it is true, a present of this one-tenth and that 
I am leaving it with them to dispose of it either for his Majesty 
or for the Company what will anyone have to say to me? They 
will also thank me heartily and leave it to me in the manner in 
which I shall write about it.” “But conscience?” replies the mis- 
sionary. “Conscience?” answers Mr. De Lamothe. “Just tell me, 
if anybody wished to make you a present of one thousand crowns, 
would conscience prevent you from accepting it? Is there any 
property better acquired that that which is given to you?” “But,” 
adds the other, “these inhabitants are giving you that only through 
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compulsion and only because they saw that they would not be 
able...’ “Come! Come!, Sir,” said Mr. De Lamothe, “when I 
confess to you, you can give me any remonstrance that you see 
fit, but at present I know as well as anybody what I must do and 
I am not obliged to render an account to anyone whomsoever.” 
(p. 175) 


The soldiers, however, incited by the cunning replies of Mr. 
De Lamothe and certain of impunity for anything that they might 
undertake still continued their complaints and their threats. I was 
warned on every hand that I must be on my guard, that great 
plots were being made among them to assassinate me, or at least 
to plunder everything that might belong to me, as soon as the 
inhabitants who were going on this exploring expedition had de- 
parted. I was lodging at that time in the house of the King’s 
lieutenant because the house which I have bought was not yet 
ready for occupancy, and the soldiers would gather every night 
beside the house with a large amount of brandy for which they 
bartered the flour or powder that was given them for their rations. 
They would make a great noise singing or howling in the manner 
of the Indians, and in the intervals some of them would be heard 
to say “We must not let him sleep;” others would reply “We 
ought to wait until he is established in his own house and there 
we should see fine sport for at present we are also waking up Mr. 
De Bienville,” and in fact Mr. De Bienville, for whom they still 
retain considerable respect*: in spite of the license that Mr. De 
Lamothe permits them, was obliged to get up in his shirt and to 
shout to them from his window that if they did not disperse he 
would come out after them with a club. They played this trick 
several nights, and even on the last they began to shout “Mr. 
Commissary, we shall certainly make you find some money to pay 
us.”’ 

I sent word about it to Mr. De Lamothe by several persons 
and especially Mr. De Bienville who called his attention to the fact 
that the soldiers were getting drunk every night and were making 
an infernal racket*? together with many threats; that they were 
consuming all their flour and were selling all their clothes in order 
to get brandy and were then coming and crying hunger; that he 
thought that he was obliged to inform him of it, adding that be- 
fore his arrival no inhabitant would have dared to give brandy 


%1In the French: pour qui ils conservent toujours assez de respect. 
- The French is: et faisoient un vacarme de tous les diables. 
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to the soldiers for flour or clothes because he had expressly for- 
bidden it and saw that it was enforced; that he was also ac- 
customed to have the rounds made by a patrol which did not fail 
to put (p. 176) in prison all the soldiers who had not retired to 
their quarters after the retreat had been beaten. “Each man” 
replies Mr. De Lamothe, “governs according to his fancy. I have 
orders to treat everybody mildly and it appears to me that the sol- 
diers are already treated badly enough without causing them any 
more trouble because they amuse themselves sometimes. The 
soldier is my blood, is my body; they must amuse themselves. In 
regard to their threats, they are soldiers’ talk to which no great 
attention should be paid. But also, why does the Commissary 
not satisfy them? They are asking to be paid that is natural, 
or at least let their back pay be given to them. Is that not right? 
He is unwilling to do either. That is his business; I am not 
meddling with it at all.” “But,” says Mr. De Bienville, “this back 
pay for which they are asking is an account going back six years 
which cannot be settled in one day, and he is working at it.” 


And in fact I was still continuing to work at this back pay, 
and during that time as I did not fail to overawe them when they 
came to make complaints or threats to me during the day and as 
they did not dare to tell me freely all that they were thinking, 
there were some who would go and get drunk for the express 
purpose of acquiring enough boldness to come and tell me then 
all that occurred to their minds. I endured all these speeches 
without making complaints of them to Mr. De Lamothe since I 
saw that that was useless the more so even because there was one 
day one of them who while he was very drunk said to me “That 
is shameful; we are neither given quarters nor fed nor paid here. 
Even the Governor says that we are dying of hunger.” Someone 
who was present at the remark of this soldier replied to him “If 
Mr. De Lamothe says that you are dying of hunger, he will cer- 
tainly not tell you that you are dying of thirst.” 


All these scenes were making me realize still better the source 
of this animosity and of these threats of the soldiers and what was 
the intention of their author, and in order to calm them as much 
as it was possible for me to do so, as soon as I had finished the 
back pay of each one I summoned the soldiers one after the other 
and gave particuler attention to those who were most incensed 
and who could read. I first showed them the orders for funds 
signed by the King in which this deduction of 7 livres and 10 sous 
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per month is set down, (p. 177) and I had them note that this was 
not a new thing since it was clearly specified in the orders for 
funds also for the years 1706, 1707 and 1708; that if nobody had 
ever talked to them about it the reason was because nobody had 
ever read them or apparently because nobody had understood 
them: I likewise showed them the memorandum of everything 
that had been sent on the Baron de la Fauche for the garrison, and 
therefore that there was very little. They finally asked fur a few 
pounds cf powder for each one on the account of what was due 
to them, and I had this given to them. This was about two thou- 
sand pounds of powder and at the rate of twenty-seven sous be- 
cause the inhabitants were no longer willing to sell them any 
except at that price. The reason for this decrease came from the 
fact that since the soldiers wished to get brandy at no matter 
what price they would sell for 27 sous the powder that was given 
them every month on the basis of 40 sous a pound instead of and 
in place of the meat that we ought to have given them and which 
we did not have. It was also necessary to give them an increase of 
six pounds of flour per month and instead of thirty-four pounds 
that they were accustomed to receive to give them forty. It is 
true that the flour was also of a very bad quality and that it did 
not render the same weight of bread because when one wished to 
knead it it was necessary to throw away part of it that was 
spoiled. Likewise it was necessary in addition to the three pounds 
of powder that Mr. De Bienville was accustomed to give them 
every month instead of and in place of meat also to add six 
pounds of bullets for each one of them because of the decrease in 
the price of the powder which the inhabitants, as I have already 
said, would now take only at twenty-seven sous. 

It was necessary also to keep an account of their lodgings 
at the rate of six livres per year per soldier; ten livres per cor- 
poral and drummer and fifteen livres per sergeant. It was also 
necessary to credit them with the clothing that had not been fur- 
nished to them at the rate of its value in this country. In addition 
to that I promised them to have their orders drawn up at once— 
although this was not my business since these orders related to 
the preceding years of which I was not in charge and for which 
I had no order in my instructions—and as soon as I had the time 
because I wished to work at some memoirs that I am sending at 
present to my lord Count de Pontchartrain, and because nobody 
here understood the way to (p. 178) draw up these orders or any 
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account, so that since I did not have any secretary or writing- 
clerk I was obliged to do everything myself. When everything was 
arranged in this way and when I had had fifteen to twenty pounds 
of powder and the same amount of bullets given to each one calm 
returned to their minds somewhat. Gradually they began to see 
that all the speeches that Mr. De Lamothe had been making to 
them were nothing but gasconades about which there was not a 
soldier that did not make jokes and especially about his fright 
and fears when they had gone to Pensacola with him a distance 
of fourteen leagues from Fort Louis, and in fact when they were 
half-way in the finest weather in the world a panic terror had 
suddenly come upon him. “Do you see,” he kept saying to the men 
who had embarked with him, “that little black cloud? Believe me, 
remember that I have had a long experience with winds and clouds 
and nobody faced the storms better than I, but we are going to 
have one of the most furious ones that anybody has ever had and 
we shall be perfectly right to put into land,” and in fact he went 
back on board the Baron de la Fauche, but unfortunately for his 
knowledge the storm did not come at all and the fine weather still 
continued, and while returning to Fort Louis in the Mobile River 
he notices that the wind is rising a little. Immediately he gives 
orders for his men to put him ashore. His attention is called to 
the fact that there is nothing to fear; that the weather is the 
finest in the world. “I have navigated jonger and have more ex- 
pert knowledge than you,” he replies, “ashore! ashore! I foresee 
one of the greatest squalls that there has ever been.” The master 
of the ship’s boat, angry at losing such fine weather for going to 
Fort Louis, when he arrived at the land with a turn of the helm 
threw the ship’s boat across and it filled with water in a short 
while. Mr. De Lamothe escapes to land on the back of a sailor 
and imagining that he has escaped from a great danger says to 
his men, “admit that you have had a great fright. I certainly 
kept telling you that we should be in great danger in a little while, 
and we are very fortunate now to be here.” 

But to return to the back pay of the soldiers who became a 
little more quiet, it happened that Mr. De Lamothe had accom- 
plished his intention which was to cause a great consumption of 
the small amount of flour and goods that we had for the garrison. 
(p. 179). While all this was taking place Mr. De Lamothe was 
also bringing another battery into action against me and solely 
in order to embarrass me for it was not so dangerous as the one 
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of which I have just spoken. This was on the subject of the law- 
suits that there were among the inhabitants. During the time that 
we were friends, or at least appeared to be friends, he had spoken 
to me about two Councillors whom he wished to appoint and who 
appeared to him more capable of this office than anybody in the 
colony. He had asked me my opinion of them and I had agreed 
to it without difficulty, so that he had postponed concluding this 
matter and having the Council assemble until his return from 
Pensacola. When he had returned as there does not fail to be a 
large number*® of lawsuits and disputes of small importance al- 
though there are very few people here, a large number of petitions 
were presented to the Council. He decided to refer them all to 
me, telling the inhabitants that that was not his business and that 
since I was the First Councillor and was performing the functions 
of the First Judge it was for me to take charge of them. I 
should gladly have taken charge of them in fact except for the 
consideration that since I saw that Mr. De Lamothe was seeking 
only to annoy me and that it was stipulated in the letters estab- 
lishing the Council that it was necessary that there be at least 
three persons to judge the civil cases and five for the criminal 
ones, if I had undertaken to decide their disputes all alone, 
covertly he would have incited the one against whom I had ren- 
dered a decision** to appeal to the assembled Council and there 
he would have found a way to annul my judgment under the pre- 
text of some formality that I should have forgotten by chance, 
because I should devote myself much more to justice than to 
formality, whereas Mr. De Lamothe devotes himself more to for- 
malities when they contribute to his designs than to justice with 
which he troubles himself very little; so not wishing to expose 
myself to this vexation or to give Mr. De Lamothe an opportunity 
to write to my lord that I knew nothing about the administration 
of justice,** which was his intention, I referred to him a second 
time all those whom he himself sent to me, telling them that (p. 
180) we could not render any judgment until there were three 
of us; that thus I could not act all alone and that as long as Mr. 
De Lamothe who was the president would not have the Council 
assemble or be present at it or appoint another in his place,** as I 
French phrase is quantité de procez. 
*Literally “the one whom I should have caused to lose his lawsuit.” 


The French is que je n’entendois rien a la judicature. 


* The French is: ne voudroit pas faire assembler le Conel. ny #’y trouver, ny en nom- 
mer d'autres a sa place. 
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could not make that appointment all alone and as we both ought 
to make it together, it was useless for them to address themselves 
to me. | 


But Mr. De Lamothe in order not to have the unpleasantness, 
I think, of not pronouncing [a decision] absolutely would not 
assemble the Council at all. He also saw clearly, as it appears to 
me, that he would not govern this Council when I was there as 
he had done the court martial, and besides he hoped that I should 
not remain here long because he would have me recalled or be- 
cause wearied with all his bickerings I should ask for it myself 
and because he wished for another with whom he would do what 
he wished in case he were not the commissary himself as he cer- 
tainly hoped to be; so that now with one pretext now with another 
he found a way to evade the assembling of the Council and still 
was continuing to send all the petitions to me, making the speeches 
that I have already reported, to those who presented them to him. 


Wearied with this maneuver I wrote him another letter in 
which I informed him as politely as it was possible for me to do 
that I did not understand anything about these cases that he was 
referring to me; that he well knew that there ought to be at least 
three of us to render a judgment and that thus if he did not wish 
to take the trouble he only had to consent to make the two persons 
Councillors about whom he had himself spoken to me; that I was 
going to deliver letters of Councillors to them and send them to 
him to sign; that then I should have them assemble and we should 
end all these cases without causing him the least embarrassment. 
Mr. De Lamothe, instead of replying to me by letter as he ought 
to have done since I had written to him, assumes a gubernatorial 
air and sends word to me by the inhabitant who carried his peti- 
tion back to him with my letter that he would think deeply about 
what I wrote to him and in three days he would send me a reply 
to it, for which I am still waiting at the present time and have 
been waiting for three months. It is (p. 181) true that some time 
afterward he had three or four attacks of fever for which he has 
been staying in his room for two months. 


About a month or six weeks ago a dispute arose between an 
officer and a poor inhabitant which was ended by fifty blows with 
a stick which the officer went and gave the inhabitant in his own 
house. This inhabitant went all covered with blood to complain 
to Mr. De Lamothe who according to his custom sends him to me 
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and I in the same way [send him back to Mr. De Lamothe] for the 
reasons above, so that this poor inhabitant without being able to 
obtain justice went away and took to his bed very badly treated 
since the fever attacked him and he almost died of it. 


This case appeared very violent to me, so I sent word to this 
officer that he would do well to come to an understanding with 
this inhabitant and give him what he was asking in his petition 
which included only expenses, damages and interests,*’ because if 
this affair were brought to trial, it appeared to me to be criminal 
and might go farther inasmuch as, whatever desire I had to render 
him a service, I should not be able to refrain from judging ac- 
cording to the law and that I would not do an injustice even if 
it should be for myself. 


This officer went off and found Mr. De Lamothe who told 
him that he had no reason to be embarrassed by it; that he would 
easily find a way to settle that affair by dragging it out to such 
length that the inhabitant would become fatigued, because among 
officers, he added, and people of quality men did not cause each 
other any annoyance at all; and in fact as soon as the inhabitant 
recovered he returned with his complaints to Mr. De. Lamothe’s 
house and he again sent him back to me and I [did] the same, tell- 
ing him once for all that it was useless for him to come to find me 
as long as Mr. De Lamothe would not judge his case or appoint 
someone in his place, and that thus he only had to address himself 
absolutely to him and not to fatigue himself any longer by coming 
uselessly to me who could not end it at all all alone. This inhab- 
itant in fact afterward went to Mr. De Lamothe so often that 
finally wearied and fatigued with these complaints and determined 
to rid himself of them he sent a few days ago (p. 182) his son 
who is a very dense intellect to this officer who likewise has very 
little intelligence in order to tell him that this inhabitant was 
pressing him extremely; that he no longer could avoid ending this 
case and that he had only to choose which of the two he wished as 
a judge, himself or the Commissary. 


The officer replied to him naively, thinking that he was 
paying him a compliment: “I really greatly prefer that your father 
should be my judge. Mr. Duclos is a man who is scrupulously 
devoted to the laws and customs and who will not be at all con- 
cerned about causing trouble to a respectable man rather than 


**The French is: qui n’alloit qu’a des depens dommages et Interests. 
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avoiding it,** whereas the Governor is an accommodating man who 
understands wonderfully how to arrange all that and who will 
be quite willing, I think, to please me.” “Oh, as for that, yes,” his 
son replies with the same naiveté, “my father will be very little 
troubled about a beggar like that. Be sure that he will much 
rather prefer to render you a service and will hardly care whether 
the other man is pleased or is not pleased. It is also much more 
natural to oblige a respectable man than a clodhopper like that 
man.” 

And this affair is still in the same situation at present. I do 
not know how it will end, but I am rather inclined to think that 
the insult contained in this reply for Mr. De Lamothe which 
neither the officer nor his son understood and which the father 
will no doubt understand will very possibly be favorable to the 
inhabitant and make him at last render the justice that has been 
refused him for a long time. 

But it is time to resume the story of our flour. You have 
seen how Mr. De Lamothe forced me, so to speak, to let him take 
some to lend to the Spaniards. You have likewise seen the 
speeches by which he obliged me to give some to the inhabitants. 
I have not reported to you all those that he made in regard to the 
officers because I should like to be brief and this letter is already 
only too long. I shall only add here that in regard to the officers he 
often repeated to me that there were several who were asking 
him for flour or that they be allowed to go into the woods to look 
for a living among the Indians; that he would be obliged to do so 
but that it was (p. 183) shameful that an officer of the King 
should not even have bread to eat; that he did not think that the 
intention of my lord Count de Pontchartrain was to send all the 
officers away thus and no longer to any service in Louisiana 
since he was sending a governor there who would no longer be 
necessary as soon as there were no longer any officers there; that — 
although he did not send any flour for them nevertheless it was 
the duty of the commissary whom he was sending to the place 
to investigate and execute what was advisable for the good of the 
service because everything could not be foreseen from France; 
that in regard to the apprehensions that I had of being in want 
of it, he had already told me several times that that would not 
happen since a vessel was to come from France within six months 

% The French of this passage is: M. Duclos est un homme qui s’attache scrupuleusement 


aux loix, et aux coutwmes, et qui ne se souciera point de faire de la peinne a un honeste 
homme, plutost que de s’en ecarter. 
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which would bring us some, and even in case this vessel did not 
come he gave me his word that he would still reserve a sufficient 
quantity in Mr. Crozat’s warehouse and that we should resort to 
that when occasion arose. . 

In regard to the workmen and the sailors there were about 
the same speeches, especially about the workmen for as for the 
sailors it was not possible for me to refuse them some and I gave 
them some** even without Mr. De Lamothe’s having spoken to me 
about it because I regarded them as the people most useful for 
the colony and the ones who would be of use to us to go and obtain 
provisions when we no longer had any, yet I had considerable 
difficulty in inducing enough of them to remain in the service 
to operate a brigantine. 

After Mr. De Lamothe had succeeded in having the King’ s 
flour given to the Spaniards, to the officers, to the workmen and to 
the inhabitants undertakes to have some given even to the Indians 
and for this purpose it is well to know that there are a number 
of Indian nations about here; that on the arrival of each vessel | 
from France the chiefs of these nations are accustomed all to go 
to Fort Louis where they receive the presents that we wish to 
give them and for which the Court is also accustomed to send 
goods. This year they came in greater numbers* because a new 
French chief had also arrived to whom the Indian chiefs** were 
quite glad to (p. 184) pay their respects. These Indians more- 
over* come from ten, twelve, thirty and as far as fifty leagues ac- 
cording to where their villages are situated, and that without 
bringing any provisions with them and always hunting because 
they have no provisions at all and live solely by hunting, so that 
Mr. De Lamothe kept sending them to me sending me word to 
have provisions given to them which in fact could not be refused 
to them for the reasons that I have reported in the article on the 
Indian nations in the memoir that I have the honor to send to 
my lord Count de Pontchartrain on the subject of this colony 
and a copy of which I should like very much to be able to send 
you, but I do not have the time. I hope that Mr. Rodot to whom 
it will no doubt be referred will be so kind as to have one given 
to you. 


* The literal translation is “and I did so”, but the reference is evidently to giving flour 
and not to refusing to give it. 


“ The original is: Jl n’est venu cette alnée autant plus, but the meaning seems to me to 
be il en est venu, and I have translated it accordingly. 


“ The original messieurs les chefe sauvages has a slightly ironical tone that the trans 
lator has not attempted to represent into the 


“Duclos again uses the Latin word autem. 
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The Spaniards, however, do not talk at all of returning to 
us that** which we have lent them, and in fact as I had foreseen 
they are not in a position to do so. There came for them three 
months ago assistance for only four [months] and the Baron de 
la Fauche which went to Vera Cruz to obtain some for them does 
not return. Opinions are greatly divided in regard to it. Some 
think that the goods are confiscated and the vessel also; others 
think that having sold all its goods it found some freight for 
France and that it has gone back there without coming by here 
where however it was to return as soon as it had carried out its 
business according to the agreement drawn up with the governor 
of Pensacola and the orders to do so that Mr. De Lamothe gave 
it. Some think, and I believe that they think rightly, that it has 
not yet finished because the Spaniards are extremely slow in 
dispatching vessels, and that it will return here immediately. 
However that may be, in short we now have flour for only one 
month without hope of receiving any more from France for 
nearly a year. You have just seen the amount consumed which 
Mr. De Lamothe obliged [us to furnish] in spite of the [small] 
amount of it that we had and also that which we could not avoid. 
Furthermore this flour was of a very bad quality as I have al- 
ready informed you and as I have written to my lord Count de 
Pontchartrain by the Baron de la Fauche. (p. 185) 


I took pains to send Mr. De Lamothe word three months 
ago that we had flour for only four months and that he certainly 
ought to ask for the return of that which he had lent to Pensa- 
cola since they had just received some. Mr. De Lamothe replies 
that he will think about it and stops at that. 


Seeing that he is not making any movement in this matter 
I write to him about the same thing a month later, adding that 
he certainly ought to send there while the Spaniards are still 
in a position to return it; that he ought to be the: more inclined 
to do that because he was the one who wished absolutely that 
some of the soldiers’ should be lent to them and because if he 
waits longer before asking for it the situation will be that they 
will then not be able to return anything to us because they will 
have consumed theirs. Mr. De Lamothe, who was at that time 
thinking it well to be ill, sends me word by his secretary that 
he is very much indisposed; that he cannot undertake the cares 
of the governor’s office and that he is referring it to Mr. De 


“The French (celles) shows that the flour (les farines) is meant. 
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Bienville. Mr. De Bienville in fact writes to the governor of 
Pensacola and has not yet received any reply. 


Two months ago I also wrote to Mr. De Lamothe that it 
appeared to me that we could send [men] to the St. Louis River 
to barter for maize or Indian corn for the garrison when it lacks 
flour. He sends me word in the same way that he was referring 
the whole matter to Mr. De Bienville and to me. In fact I have 
sent two men in a pirogue with red coats and other utensils 
intended for presents to the Indians in order to barter them for 
corn, in order when they were back to send and get it in a boat 
of forty-five tons that is here, but these two men have not re- 
turned although they departed two months ago and it is not 
certain that they can trade for it because we could not give them 
the goods that would be suitable for these countries since we did 
not have them. 

I have however been having work done for a long time on the 
careening of a brigantine belonging to the King, of sixty tons that 
is likewise here, in order to put it in a condition to be navigated 
and sent to Vera Cruz to borrow flour, and as we lacked some 
ropes for some (p. 186) of the rigging I also wrote to Mr. De 
Lamothe two weeks ago and informed him that I was having the 
brigantine equipped in order to send and obtain some flour be- 
cause we now had a supply for only six weeks and we were not 
hearing anything at all from Pensacola, and I begged him at the 
same time to have some ropes that we lacked supplied from Mr. 
Crozat’s warehouse. I also wrote to him that as only ten or 
twelve barrels of flour now remained in this warehouse, and also 
it was pretty bad, he certainly ought at the very least to have 
them sent to the King’ warehouse as he had promised me so 
many times to do; that that might perhaps give us time to bring 
the corn for which we had sent men to trade in the St. Louis 
River, or to bring some from some other place. Mr. De Lamothe 
sends me a reply, and always by his secretary for fear that his 
letters might be shown and in order to be in a position to deny 
in the future any message that he might send, that he intended 
to have a boat built for the Company and so he was apprehensive 
that he would lack ropes and this prevented him from being able 
to have any given to me; that in regard to the flour he, it was 
not within his power; that if Pensacola was not returning to us 
what had been lent to her it was the fault of Mr. De Bienville and 
me since he had sent him word two months ago to send for it 
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and the governor wrote him that he was ready to return it. I 
replied to the secretary that that was the first news of it that I had 
heard. The secretary, carefully instructed by his master, in- 
sisted to me that he himself had told it to Mr. De Bienville in 
my presence. To this I replied that that was false; that I had 
a good enough memory to remember it if he had spoken of it in 
my presence and that I was also convinced that he had said 
nothing about it in any way to Mr. De Bienville since he would 
have talked to me about it and I should have sent for it im- 
mediately; that I also knew that the governor of Pensacola had 
never had any intention of returning it because he had very little 
and furthermore because he had quarreled with Mr. De Lamothe. 
And in fact Mr. De Bienville who came in when we were on this 
subject insisted to the secretary that he had never said the least 
thing to him about it. To this the secretary replied: “I have 
forgotten it then, but it seems to me nevertheless that I told you 
(p. 187) about it.” I could not refrain from replying to him; 
“No, Sir, you have not forgotten it for you never had any orders 
to do so. Besides one sees clearly that this building of a boat 
is a pretext to refuse the ropes that he is asked for for one would 
have to be a great fool to believe that Mr. De Lamothe wishes 
to build boats while there are two here belonging to the King 
that we have orders to turn over to him and which consequently 
he can take when he wishes to do so even though there are hardly 
enough sailors here to man only one boat. 

“In regard to the flour of which he is not in control, that is 
not what he had promised me so many times; besides he knows 
well himself that he has given orders to the man who has charge 
of that warehouse absolutely not to deliver any of it to anybody 
without his order in writing; and finally one sees clearly what is 
the purpose of all this fine policy. He would be delighted if 
Pensacola did not return our flour to us, which we can not send 
to any place to obtain; in a word if the garrison were in absolute 
want, in order to be able to write to my lord that I have managed 
so badly the few goods that he has sent here that his garrison has 
revolted for want of something to eat and that he was not in 
control of it,“* or for some other purpose which I do not under- 
stand.” 

This purpose which I did not wish to tell him exactly and 
which however I understood very well is no other than to have 


“ Perhaps the original means “that he was not responsible for it” (qu'il n’en a pas csté 
le Maitre.) 
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my house pillaged by the soldiers as soon as I am established in it, 
by making them, apparently, the same speeches that he had been 
making to them previously, when there is no more flour to give 
them. 


The next day Mr. De Bienville went to see him and when the 
conversation had come around to this subject Mr. De Lamothe 
said: “The commissary pretends that my intention is to make the 
soldiers perish with hunger; can that enter into the mind of a 
man? Am I not more interested in them than anybody since I am 
the chief and has anyone ever heard it said that a governor is 
trying to prevent provisions from being brought to his garrison?” 
“But,” replies Mr. De Bienville, “judging by the way in which 
your secretary talked to Mr. Duclos in my presence, it (p. 188) 
would seem in fact that you are looking for a pretense** in order 
not to furnish any ropes or flour at all.” “A pretense?” replies 
Mr. De Lamothe with an angry manner, “Do you mean to say a 
pretense?” “Yes, Sir, a pretense,” replies Mr. De Bienville, “there 
is nobody who can believe that you intend to have a boat built as 
your secretary said yesterday, and even less that you are not in 
control of the Company’s flour to which you have so often prom- 
ised Mr. Duclos in the presence of everybody that you would have 
recourse when occasion demanded.” “My secretary is a fool,” 
replies Mr. De Lamothe, “who always reports in the wrong way 
everything that I tell him. It is true that I promised it to the 
commissary and I do not refuse it at all, but first it is necessary 
that there be no more in the King’s warehouse and furthermore 
that he give the keeper of the Company’s warehouse security that 
it will be paid. No merchant sells without being paid or at least 
without having his security that he will be paid and I have given 
orders to Saragnez, the keeper of the Company’s warehouse, to 
deliver everything that the Commissary asks for, making an 
agreement with him and taking his security for the payment.” 
“But what security,” asks Mr. De Bienville, “would you like to 
have?” “I do not know,” continues Mr. De Lamothe, “that is 
Saragnez’ business and the commissary only has to come to an 
agreement with him. If they can not come to terms with each 
other than I shall see what I shall have to do.” “That is to say,” 
replies Mr. De Bienville, “that it would be necessary for Mr. 
Duclos to go to Dauphine Island and ask Saragnez for the flour 


French word is défaite. 
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that is there and the ropes that he may need. Saragnez will not 
be willing to deliver them without cash, Mr. Duclos has none at 
all to give him; they will not agree at all on the security; so that 
Mr. Duclos will have to come back here to bring you his com- 
plaint of it, and then you wil give him an order which he will 
carry back to Dauphine Island.” “No doubt,” replies Mr. De 
Lamothe. “So that,” continues Mr. De Bienville, “to get what he 
is asking for he will have to make three or four voyages from here 
to Dauphine Island, and on each voyage at this time because of 
the north winds that prevail in winter one often takes three weeks 
(p. 189) or a month; that is to say that in three months we shall 
get the seven or eight barrels of flour that still remain on Dauphine 
Island, and the brigantine will possibly be in condition in four 
[months] to go and get [some] for us. However, we now have 
flour for only one month.” “I do not know what to do about it,” 
replies Mr. De Lamothe, “but that can not be done otherwise.” 
And thereupon he subjects him to a raking fire of stories of sim- 
ilar things that he has seen in Canada where the intendants when 
they needed anything from a merchant paid for it in cash or at 
least gave security for the payment. He likewise cites Mr. Raudot 
who when he needed his brother-in-law’s boat wished to buy it 
for two thousand livres. “I,” said Mr. De Lamothe, “‘advised him 
to hold out for four and Mr. Raudot paid him four thousand good 
livres in letters of exchange on France which were paid in cash. 
That is the way that is done,” he continues, “‘a merchant is always 
in control of what belongs to him and the King can not take it 
from him by force.” And a number of other similar stories that 
have no relation to the case in question [which is one] of urgent 
necessity and for which two or three inferior and insignificant 
ropes or from seven to eight barrels of bad flour are needed for 
which he pretends to fear that the Company will not be reim- 
bursed, after having promised me a hundred times, as I have 
written to you, that he would have recourse to it when we no 
longer had any and that he would always reserve at least fifty 
barrels of it. 

Two days afterward I propose to two inhabitants of this 
place to send the brigantine to Havana. These two inhabitants 
were waiting for the return of the Baron de la Fauche in order 
to go to France, and despairing of seeing that vessel again were 
very impatient to leave the colony which will soon become deserted 
if that continues. I propose to them then to give them passage to 
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Havana in this brigantine on condition that they will buy some 
Indian corn or maize and some pigs which we shall possibly need 
for six months for the garrison, granting them advantageous 
terms and giving them only orders or letters of exchange on the 
treasurer in France for the payment of the advances that they 
make. They agree to it. 


I ask Mr. De Bienville to inform Mr. De Lamothe of it and to 
(p. 190) tell him that we must not let such a good opportunity to 
obtain provisions for the garrison escape, and in a short while 
because the brigantine can be back in six weeks or two months 
at most, whereas it is not sure that it will return in even six 
months from Vera Cruz because the Spaniards are extremely slow 
in dispatching vessels especially when one borrows from them; 
and furthermore at Vera Cruz flour will cost not less than twenty 
or thirty piastres a barrel and that would be a very great expense 
and greatly in excess of the funds for the said provisions. But 
Mr. De Lamothe, whose intention is not to get provisions promptly 
and on the contrary who would like very much to make all 
resources fail wherever one might hope to obtain them and who 
is not greatly troubled about the economy of the funds or about 
what the flour will cost, states with assurance that this project is 
poorly planned; that maize or Indian corn is worth nothing at 
Havana, and concludes by saying that the King’s intention is not 
to feed the soldiers on corn like pigs, and that it is much better 
to send to Vera Cruz, as had been the practice up to the present, 
to borrow flour to feed the soldiers in keeping with the King’s 
intention. “But,” replies Mr. De Bienville, “pigs are not fed on 
pigs, and these two inhabitants promise to furnish the number 
that will be needed for six months, in addition to the fact that we 
shall not obtain any flour from Vera Cruz in six months from 
the present time, and during that time on what would the gar- 
rison be fed?” Mr. De Lamothe, having nothing passable to 
reply to that, says that these inhabitants must be quite mad to 
advance their money in this way for orders that they apparently 
do not know have no value in France; that formerly one could 
expect to get thirty livres for one hundred francs but at present, 
he continues, one would not get one sou for them and that because 
they are putting the stock-jobbers** and all those who trade in 
them in prison so that nobody is willing to trade in them any 


“The French word is agioteurs. 
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longer and one might very possibly die of hunger with ten thou- 
sand francs in orders. He continues [to make] similar speeches 
to everybody so that these inhabitants, hearing people talk about 
it, are no longer willing to keep the agreement that they had made 
(p. 191) with me. 


The next day in conversation with several persons who were 
at his house in the number of whom was Mr. Varlet, the curate of 
this country, [a man] who does not lack wit, Mr. De Lamothe 
begins: “What will you say, Gentlemen, about this? I am at 
Paris. Count de Pontchartrain absolutely wishes that I be the 
commissary in this country. I thank him very warmly and beg 
him very humbly to relieve me of it because it is an incumbrance 
with which I do not wish to be burdened at all, especially, I say, 
when one is not in a country well supplied with provisions. ‘As 
for provisions,’ Mr. De Pontchartrain says to me, ‘you will not 
be in want of them at all for I have given orders that a year’s 
supply be sent to you, and since you do not wish at all to be the 
commissary I shall send one there, so you will have no other con- 
cern than that of your office of governor*’ and of the Company’s 
business,’ and in fact,” continues Mr. De Lamothe, “a year’s sup- 
ply of flour for one hundred men is sent here. We have only 
sixty-five soldiers here, and now at the end of four months I am 
told that there is no more flour. What do you say about that, Mr. | 
Varlet?” continues Mr. De Lamothe addressing the curate. To 
this he naturally replied that that appeared extraordinary to him. 
Unfortunately for this cunning speech of Mr. De Lamothe a per- 
son in the company, shocked by such reasoning, could not keep 
from replying to him: “In truth, Sir, you will please permit me to 
say to you that you are apparently desirous of diverting yourself 
by asking this question. You yourself know better than anybody 
the reason why there is no more flour. You well know, in the 
first place, that we have been consuming it for five months, since 
we began on the first of June and here you are at the end of 
October; there is still enough in the warehouse for one month, 
that makes six months; three months that Pensacola owes us and 
which you yourself wished with all your might should be lent to 
her make nine months; the officers whom you likewise wished 
should be supplied with it have certainly consumed a supply of 
a month and a half at least; the workmen, the sailors and the 


‘7 The expression translated “your office of governor” is simply vostre gouvernment. 
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girls to whom we could not avoid giving some have certanly con- 
sumed another supply of a month and a half likewise; there are 
the twelve months, without mentioning the inhabitants and (p. 
192) Indians even to whom you have also had some given, the 
detachments of soldiers whose flour you caused to be replaced 
under the pretext that they had got it wet or lost it on their way, 
without even mentioning the poor quality of this flour which 
obliged [us] to give forty pounds of flour per month instead of 
the thirty-four that they ought to have, and this you likewise do 
not doubt since I saw you yourself tell Mr. Duclos that you had 
seen the King’s flour on the Dauphine Island and that it was so 
bad that the Company could not take any of it in replacement of 
that which it had lent to give to the Spaniards and all you have 
to do every day is to sample the bread that the soldiers and we 
ourselves make of it, bread that your servants would not eat,” 
“That is a detailed account,” replied Mr. Varlet, “that makes you 
find a great deal more flour than had been sent to you.” “The 
best thing about that,” adds the officer who had made this detailed 
statement, “‘is that I made it just yesterday to the governor who 
already knew it better than I did, and still Mr. De Lamothe 
appears surprised that there is no longer any flour.” “But, Sir,” 
replies Mr. De Lamothe, “why did the commissary have it given 
to others than to the soldiers, since flour was sent here only for 
them?” and immediately he ange the conversation and talks 
about something else. 


I have no doubt that he is writing about it in these terms to 
my lord Count de Pontchartrain. It is this that has obliged me 
to write you a letter as long as this one in order to make you 
acquainted with this entire affair and to clear myself with you 
of the impressions that such talk might make on your mind, if 
by chance it reached you, because there is nothing in the world 
to which I give more attention than to conducting myself in such 
a way that you will never repent at all of the kindness that you 
have been so good as to bestow upon me, since I can not in any 
other way indicate to you the gratitude that I feel because of it. 


I was at this point in my story when I was informed that the 
Baron de la Fauche was back from Vera Cruz where it sold noth- 
ing. It was made to leave very promptly as I had foreseen (p. 
193) and it is bringing back here everything that it had carried 
and I am of the opinion that it is going to stay here a long time 
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if Mr. Crozat does not follow the plan that I have the honor to 
send you herewith. 


The Baron de la Fauche which had gone to obtain provisions 
at Vera Cruz for Pensacola is not bringing her any at all and on 
the contrary is bringing her an additional force of seventy men 
to feed; so there is Pensacola without any provisions and con- 
sequently in no position to return to us what she owes us, as I 
had foreseen. This makes me decide to send the brigantine 
together with the Baron de la Fauche to Havana and to ship four 
of my bales of linen to Mr. Jonchée of St. Malo who is the director 
of the Trading Company there and ask him to sell them and with 
the proceeds buy corn and pigs or salt pork enough for one hun- 
dred men for six months. As soon as we get this supply which 
will put us in a position to wait for another voyage of the brig- 
antine I shall send it again to Léogane in the island of Santo 
Domingo and ask to borrow of Mr. Mitton who is the commissary 
there enough for six more months, because I do not expect that we 
shall be able to get a vessel from France in less than a year. 


Mr. De Lamothe, having learned of the return of the Baron 
de la Fauche, sent me word yesterday for the first time since I 
had spoken to him three months and a half ago that he would 
like very much to confer with me. I went to his house in the after- 
noon. He talked to me about some matters concerning the colony 
and among others of the Council in connection with which he gave 
me some great arguments in his usual manner to show me the dif- 
ficulty that there would be in establishing it for lack of persons, 
and asked me what I thought about it and what he should write 
to my lord on this subject. I replied to him naturally that if I 
were in charge of it I should not concern myself very much about 
a lot of formalities that are ordinarily necessary in France, but | 
that in this country it appeared to me that one could very well 
not pay such close attention to formalities and that by devoting 
oneself only to rendering exact justice to everybody I thought. 
that one had nothing for which to reproach oneself. He could not 
help agreeing to this and told me that he was then going to estab- 
lish it. - I talked to him also in my turn of the intention I had of 
sending the (p. 194) brigantine to Havana to obtain provisions 
there for six months in order then to be able to send it elsewhere 
to try to borrow flour when we should be in a position to wait on 
a longer voyage than that to Havana. He tried for some time to 
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combat this plan by such unreasonable speeches that when I had 
shown him both the money that it would cost [to go] to Havana 
and the time that would be needed to bring some from that place, 
in addition to the very uncertainty of finding any to borrow there, 
he could not help agreeing that to send to Havana was the best 
course that we could adopt, and I made him promise that he would 
give a commission [to send] to that place. I did not wish to 
enter into any explanation with him of all that had taken place 
Lecause he would have given me such poor and such captious argu- 
ments, as he usually does, that I should not have been able to 
refrain from coming into direct conflict with him, but I do not 
doubt at all that if the brigantine is not in condition to depart 
with the Baron de la Fauche, although I am having work done on 
it with great diligence and although I am even making the ad- 
vances in cash for all expenses that are necessary for that, he 
will find some expedient to prevent it from going to Havana, or 
at least that on its return he will give the soldiers to understand 
_ that Indian corn is very poor food, in order that this expense 
may become useless and to be able again to stir up all the soldiers 
in revolt against me. 


And I declare to you very sincerely that I am not at all safe 
with such a man. No matter what attention I give to providing 
for everything and to thinking at the same time of keeping the 
expenses down, he will find a way to cause heavy expenditures 
and at the same time to cause a lack of everything also, saying 
always that he is not meddling with anything; and I shall have 
the honor to tell you in advance that you will learn news of it 
by the first vessel that comes here. I am not writing you that 
in the apprehension that I have of being plundered, and it is not 
this apprehension either that is obliging me to advance in this 
way what is necessary (p. 195) for the subsistence of the gar- 
rison since it is very easy for me to transfer to other houses the 
few effects that I have here and that I might lose, but in order 
to show you how impossible it is for me to be able to remain 
in this colony*® as long as Mr. De Lamothe is its governor and at 
the same time I am very glad also that it can not be said that T 
left it because I did not have a disposition to economize the 


“ Literally: “to make you see the impossibility in which I am of being able to remain 
in this colony.”’ 

“ The French of this passage is: pour n’avoir pas eu esprit d’Economiser les vivres de 
la garnison. I understand esprit d’economiser to mean the disposition or will to economize 
rather than the sense or intelligence to do so. 
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provisions of the garrison or to find additional provisions when 
it no longer had any, which is the intention of Mr. De Lamothe 
Cadillac. 
I have the honor to be with great respect, Sir, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
DUCLOS. 


(To be continued) 
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/DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE WEST FLORIDA 
REVOLUTION, 1810 


Introduction By 
JOHN S. KENDALL 


THIRD INSTALLMENT 
(Continued from April, 1934, Quarterly) 


V. 
The Convention’s 70 the Inhabitants of the Jurisdiction of 
Address to the Baton Rouge: 
People The Convention of your Representatives 


having assembled agreeable to your com- 
mands to wait upon the Governor, and in concert with him to 
devise some plan for the ridup of existing grievances, and for the 
defense and safety of the country, think it their duty to state to 
you the motives by which they have been governed in the dis- 
charge of the important trust which was committed to them; that 
you may form a correct judgment of the regard which they have 
had for your interests in all their deliberations. Being called 
unexpectedly to act for you in a time of general anxiety, when it 
was impossible to have a perfect knowledge of your wishes, and 
without experience in matters appertaining to the general prin- 
ciples of government, [we] are entered upon the discharge of the 
duties imposed on us with much diffidence and embarrassment. 
But having all the same object in view, to preserve the tranquility 
and secure the prosperity of a country in which we had every 
thing dear to ourselves at stake, we have proceeded with this 
consoling reflection, that however we might err in the choice of 
the means for attaining this object, we cannot be suspected of 
having willfully bertayed or abandoned the interests of our con- 
stituents. In this persuasion we have applied ourselves without 
hesitation according to the best of our judgment to enumerate 
the most obvious grievances which affect the inhabitants generally, 
and to provide such remedy for the same as the present exigencies 
of the country seemed to require, exercising for this purpose the 
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legislative power to a certain extent, without making any unneces- 
sary innovation in the existing laws, or established principles of 
the Government. We have thought it necessary in this way to 
provide for the settlement of the country by persons of reputable 
character, who may choose to establish themselves here that the 
Physical force of the country may be increased by the advantages 
which it will offer to the peaceable and industrious of every de- 
scription, who bringing and acquiring property in the country 
will become interested in its defense and prosperity. 

We have provided for the organization of the Militia as the 
only efficient force on which to depend for safety in a way which 
will enable them to act with promptitude in case of emergency 
either to repel invasion or suppress domestic insurrection, a meas- 
ure of obvious utility, and which our defenseless situation imperi- 
ously requires. 


We have provided for the better administration of Justice, 
by establishing one Superior Tribunal having final jurisdiction 
for this Department of the Government and one inferior Court in 
each District, reserving to ourselves the right of nominating the 
associate judges of the Superior and the Presiding Judges of the 
inferior tribunals, and securing to the people of each District the 
right of choosing the magistrates who are to act as associate 
judges of the inferior courts—by this arrangement it is hoped 
that the confidence of the people will be secured while the laws are 
administered by officers of their choice, the unprincipled will be 
deterred from the commission of crimes by examples of the speedy 
and condign punishment of the offenders—and an opportunity 
will be given to all classes, the poor as well as the rich, of prose- 
cuting with effect their just claims, and of obtaining redress for 
injuries without unnecessary expense or delay. 


Believing it to have been the intention of our Sovereign to 
grant lands to the industrious cultivators of soil, who make im- 
provements thereon and support themselves and their families by 
their industry, we have provided as far as was in our power that 
no inhabitant of that description should be deprived of his just 
claim by any intrigues of wealthy speculators or of the improper 
conduct of officers entrusted with the distribution of the lands of 
the Royal Domain, and we have thought it our duty as the guard- 
ians of the public interest to suspend for the present the power 
of granting or alienating the lands of the Crown that no actual 
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settler may be injured by grants made after this date, and that 
no advantage may be taken of the present unfortunate state of 
le sb ote to sell the lands of the Royal Domain for the 
purpose of enriching a few unprincipled strangers to the prejudice 
of the public at large. 

And believing it to be our duty to provide some revenue 
for the support of this Department of the Government, as the 
depressed state of the mother country prevents us from receiving 
the customary supplies of money for this purpose, and as it would 
be ungrateful in us not to make some exertion at this moment to 
lessen her burthens, while she is contending for her existence 
against enemies so numerous and formidable. Every consideration 
of duty and interest appeared to dictate this as a measure indispen- 
sably necessary, and no other method seemed so just and equitable 
as that of laying a tax to operate equally on the owners of prop- 
erty in the country, allowing some advantage to the inhabitant 
who contributes his services for the common defense over the non- 
resident whose property is protected without any exertion or 
expense to himself. As this subject could not be reduced to a 
regular system without much deliberation, the Convention have 
contented themselves at present with laying a tax on real prop- 
erty and slaves which will operate lightly on the largest portion of 
the inhabitants the industrious cultivators, who are their country’s 
shield in the day of danger, while the wealthy slave holder and 
speculator in lands may afford to pay for the security afforded 
to their property, and for its increase in value. The Governor 
having concurred with the Convention in establishing the ordi- 
nance proposed for the purposes before stated to have the author- 
ity of law within this jurisdiction until the decision of the Captain 
General thereon be made known. The same will be published for 
the information of all concerned—and the convention have only 
to add that they wait the expression of the public will to decide 
how far they have acted according to the wishes of their con- 
stituents. They wish to be informed whether their conduct be 
satisfactory to the people, that at some future meeting they may 
have an opportunity of correcting any of the measures which 
might be injurious before any serious evils result from them. 


(Undated and unsigned.) 
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VI. 


Herries Sends To the Committee of the Convention of Dele- 

a Translation gates of the People of Upper Florida: 

of Delassus’ St. John’s Plains 
Letter Gentlemen: 
| The Letter you did me the honor to ad- 
dress to me yesterday, was delivered to me the same evening by 
your Messenger Mr. Skinner—and I return you here inclosed the 
original Letter you sent me from His Excellency Governor De- 
| lassus with a translation I have made of it from the Castillian 
into English as you desire. 

It gives me much pleasure to have this trifling opportunity 
of rendering you any agreeable service; I hope you will command 
me freely, and without reserve, on every occasion where I can be 
of any use; my best wishes attend you; and to contribute to the 
utmost success of your labours would be the greatest pleasure 
of my life— 

When I declined being put up as a Candidate for one of the 
Representatives of the People, I was aware that place might 
be better filled, tho not by any man more sincerely attached to the 
good of the Country. I knew also, or foresaw clearly, attempts 
would be made to introduce here that anarchy and confusion, 
the prelude to Despotism, in imitation of the beginnings of the 
dreadful scenes of the french Revolution, and I have not been 
mistaken. I therefore conceived my presence to be necessary 
here.—the time approaches when it will be proper to lay those 
things before the Convention, in whom every honest and patriotic 
individual of the Country, puts his entire confidence—May God 
grant every member of it that firmness and fortitude the nature 
of things require, to do, without fear, that great Duty the good 
of his Country requires of him in this Crisis. 


I would have had the pleasure of paying my ental to you 
personally, but a dangerous illness, of which I am now recovering 
slowly, has confined me some weeks to my room, and I am still 
too weak to ride even that short distance. 

I am with sincere respect 

Gentlemen 
Your most obedt. humble servant 
Wm. HERRIES. 


Montesana 12 August 1810 
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VII. 
St. Francisville The Inhabitants of St. Francisville to their 
Pledges Support representatives assembled at St. Johns 
to the Plains, Respectfully represent: 
. Convention That we repose every confidence in the 


laudable desires, patriotic exertions and firm- 
mess of our representatives to bring about such a change in the 
political affairs of our country and such a change in men and 
measures as will be best adapted to the real interests and happi- 
ness of the country and such as will crown our present exertions, 
to that effect, with honor. 


We desire to express to you, that, being the immediate repre- | 
sentatives of the people chosen to redress their grievances and to 
establish a means whereby impartial Justice may be given to all 
men—and chosen at a time when the political state of the mother 
country renders it necessary that we should act for our selves— 
we consider you impowered (in the best and only possible manner 
at present) to act independent of any other authority whatever— 
_if that authority refuses to adopt or sanction such measures as 
you may conceive necessary for our future welfare and respect- 
ability. And we pledge ourselves to support you in whatsoever 
you may do that shall have a tendency to promote the desirable 
objects of your delegation—August 13th, 1810. 


John F. Gillespie Sam S. Crocker 

Martin L. Haynie D. B. Stuart 

F. A. Browder H. Peiree 

John P. Comtz Lea Smith 

Amos Webb Jos. E. Johnson 

James H. Ficklin James Gray 

B. Collins Isaac A. Smith 

James Gentry William Lyon 

William Field John Browder 
Endorsed: 


To the members of the 
Representatives Convention 
assembled at 

St. Johns Plains. 


| 
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VIIL. 
The Convention St. John’s Plains August 15th 1810 
To his Excellency Charles Dehault Delassus 


Delaseus Col. of the Royal Armies and Governor 


Civil and Military of the place and juris- 
diction of Baton Rouge &c: 


Sir: 

The Representatives of the people of this jurisdiction in 
convention assembled have received the communication, which 
your Excellency was pleased to make to their committee of the 
date of the 30th ultimo, and have given due consideration to its 
contents. In obedience to the injunctions of our constituents 
who are prepared to rally round the standard of their country 
and provide some efficient remedy for the evils which endanger 
its existence and prosperity, we have directed our attention to 
some of the existing grievances which require to be remedied 
without delay, and after mature deliberation, we have reduced 
them to the number and form exhibited in the statement en- 
closed herewith. The plan proposed to be adopted for their re- 
dress will also be submitted for your consideration by our Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose consisting of Messrs. John W. 
Leonard, Manuel Lopez, William Spiller and Joseph Thomas, so 
soon as a faithful translation thereof can be obtained that your 
Excellency having all the subjects of our deliberations before 
you in the same order as they have presented themselves to us 
may discern their connexion, and give to each the consideration 
which its importance may seem to deserve. We have thought 
it our duty to lay before you all our proceedings in this manner, | 
that you may have sufficient time for deliberation on subjects 
so essential to the public wellfare before making any final de- 
cision thereon. and on Wednesday next.the 22nd inst. we will 
do ourselves the honor to wait on your Excellency in a body to 
know your determination. You will observe that it is the wish of 
the Convention with your concurence to establish the “Bill pro- 
viding for the public safety and for the better administration of 
Justice within the Jurisdiction of Baton Rouge in West Florida,” 
as an Ordinance to have the force and authority of law from the 
time of our next meeting; and we trust that you will not withhold 
your concurrence from a measure evidently calculated to pre- 
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serve the peace and promote the prosperity of the province. The 
initial situation of the country pointed out to the Representatives 
the necessity of prompt and efficient measures and urges them 
to solicit your Excellency for a speedy approbation. The danger 
of delay must be apparent to your discerning mind, hence the 
necessity for a decision here without reference to higher author- 
ity. The desire ever manifested by his Majesty’s Government 
for meeting the wishes of the people is a pledge to you of his 
approbation of your conduct in relation to our proceedings and 
the assurance previously given by this Convention of sharing 
with you all responsibility is again pledged in the most solemn 
manner in case of your co-operation in the only measure which 
appears to us calculated to save our country from the dreadful 
scenes of anarchy and tumult. 

We cannot close this address without recommending strongly 
to your Excellency as a measure of necessary precaution, to arm 
the whole body of the Militia, to defend our country against its 
enemies as we are authorized to assure you that no sentiment 
prevails among the inhabitants hostile to the wise laws and 
government under which they have lived so happy. 


God preserve you many years. 


IX. 
The Convention 70 His Excellency Charles Dehault Delassus, 
Names Judges Colonel of the Royal Armies, Governor 
and Militia Civil and Military of the place and Jur- 
Officers isdiction of Baton Rouge: 


Sir: 

The Representatives of the people of this jurisdiction in con- 
vention assembled make known to your Excellency that, agreeable 
to the provisions of the ordnance providing for the public safety, 
and for the better administration of justice within the Jurisdic- 
tion of Baton Rouge in West Florida, they have made the follow- 
ing appointments, viz.: 

Robert Piercy of New Fcliciana, Fulwar Skipwith of Baton 
Rouge, and Shephard Brown of St. Helena to be appointed Judges 
of the Supevior Ccurt. Joseph E. Johnson of New Feliciana Sher- 
iff and Andrew Shute of Baton Rouge Registrar of land claims 
for this jurisdiction. Gilbert Leonard of Baton Rouge, Bryan 
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McDermott of New Feliciana and Daniel Rainer of St. Helena to 
be Civil Commandants each for the District in which he resides. 
OFFICERS OF MILITIA 


Philemon Thomas, Brigadier General. 
Isaac Johnson, major of Cavalry. 


1st REGIMENT OF INFANTRY 


Samuel Fulton, colonel. 
George Mather, Junr., first Major. 
Reuben Curtis, second Major. 


2ND REGIMENT 


William Spiller, Colonel. 
Joseph Thomas, first Major. - 
Abraham Speats, second Major. 


3D REGIMENT 


Aquila Whitaker, colonel. 
Robert McCausland, first Major. 
Baton Rouge, 25th August, 


1810.* 
Delassus Senores diputados. 
to the : 
@encinett En contestacién a la carta... de este dia 


... les, que las armas que existen en estos Rs. 
Almacnes estan destiadas para la defensa de 


*It will be observed that in this document the name of the Second Major of the Third 
Regiment is omitted. It was originally written in, but was subsequently stricken out. A 
broad line of ink was drawn through the name of John M. Pintard, who apparently was 
considered for that position; or at least the name as deciphered through the obliteration and 
a small tear made in the paper by the pen-point seems to be that of Pintard. 

In the list of officials recommended by the Convention to Delassus for appointment, 
there were included some members of the Spanish party, evidently with a view to conciliate 
that element in the population. No objection was made to them on the part of the Con- 
vention, until the name of Shepherd Brown was brought up, when marked opposition de 
veloped. Brown was already under suspicion of lukewarmness in the cause of the Common- 
wealth. But it was not until September 20, that it became manifest that he was in 
correspondence with those who were planning to overthrow the new government. Philemon 
Thomas intercepted letters which made quite clear that not only Brown, but Delassus, was 
secretly planning the destruction of the Convention and its works. Delassus, apparently 
regretting that he had allowed the Convention to meet, and unable now openly to disapprove 
of what, after all, was the work of his own hands, saw no way to undo what he had done 
except by force; and he was writing to the commandant in Pensacola to send him troops 
with which to disperse the assembly and overawe the populace. 

A secret meeting of the leaders of the Commonwealth was called at once. Fulwar 
Skipwith, Colonel Fulton, John Rhea, Philip Hickey, Isaac Johnson, Gilbert Leonard, and 
Larry Moore attended. It was decided to depose Delassus and set up a new governor. This, 
in effect, severed the last bonds which connected West Florida with Spain. Accordingly, at 
4 a. m., on September 25, Thomas, at the head of the militia, attacked and took the fort at 
Baton Rouge and captured Delassus. 
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este Fuerte, y del Pais cuyo mando me esta confiado, contra los 
enemigos de nuestra bandera; y pueden Vms. estén seguros que 
luego que me halle interado por menor de las verdadera fuerza 
existente, y de los individuos que no tienen armas pa. dfeender 
la causa de nuestro legitimo monarca Fernando 7° daré mis 


‘disposiciones a fin de que queden provitos del modo que Vms. 


solicitan. 


Por lo que respecta a los planes de defensa, siendo de mi 
responsabilidad -y habiendo nombrados los oficiales del Estado 
Mayor, y después que hayen admitido respectivamente cada uno 
sus em ...me enten...conel... disposiciones de que no me 
tratan en citada carta. 

Aunque por no habérseme presentado aun traducidas las 
diliberaciones de VMs. no me hallo suficientemente instruido 
de ella, pa. hacer las reparos u observaciones que puedan ofre- 
cérseme pa. el bien gral de todo esta Jurisdiccién, segun expresaré 
a Vms. el dia que se me presentaran; con todo apruevo las su- 
geridos que me presentan Vms pa. que seforia los diferentes 
empleos asi civiles como en la Milicia que contiene la segunda 
carta de Vms de esta fecha, pero debo observarles que aunque 
creo que Don Fulwar Skipwith tiene las calidades necessarias 
pa. desempenar el empleo pa. el cual Vms lo recomiendan, nues- 
tras leyes prohiben que ningun extranjero que no se haya residido 
dos anos en el pais y prestado el debido juramiento de fidelidad 
al gobierno, pueda gozar ni disfrutar de los privilegios de sibdito 
espanol, y ademas el mismo Skipwith me ha manifestado que no 
admitria ningin empleo, por lo que se hace preciso elixir Vms 
otro. 

No habiendo ni conociéndome en nuestras ordenanzas militares 
el empleo de Brigadier GenL. me parece que el Sr. Filemon 
Thomas puede exercer el mismo empleo con el titulo de coronel 
commandante de toda la milicia de esta jurisdiccién ha la apro- 
bacion del Exmo., S. Capitn. Gral. 


Dios que. a Vms M. A. 
Baton Roufe, m 25 de Agto. 1810. 
CARLOS DEHAULT DELASSUS. 


[TRANSLATION ] 


Messrs Deputies:—In reply to the letter ... of this date... 
to you that the arms stored in this place of deposit are intended 
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for use in the defense of this fort and the country the command 
of which has been entrusted to me against the enemies of our 
flag; and you may rest assured that, as soon as I am informed of 
the forces actually in existence and of the individuals who do not 
have arms to defend the cause of our legitimate sovereign, Ferd- 
inand VII., I shall make the proper arrangements for them to 
be provided in the manner which you have asked for. 

With regards to the plans for the defense, I being myself 
responsible for them, and the officers of the General Staff having 
been appointed, and after each one of them shall have been 
installed each one in his post, I (shall arrange with the. . .) 
for all those dispositions which you do not treat of in the afore- 
mentioned letter. 


Although, inasmuch as there has not been presented to me, 
even in translation, your deliberations, I do not find myself suf- 
ficiently well informed regarding them to make the replies and 
observations which might occur to me to promote the general 
good of this Jurisdiction, as I shall duly express to you on the 
day when they shall be presented to me; nevertheless I approve 
the suggestions/ which you make to me that I should (approve?) 
the differents positions, civil as well as in the militia, which your 
second letter dated today contains; but I must observe to you 
that, although I believe that Don Fulwar Skipwith has all the 
qualifications necessary to discharge the duties of the post for 
which you recommend him, our laws prohibit any foreigner who 
may not have resided two years in the country and taken the 
proper oath of fidelity to the government, from enjoying and 
profiting from the privileges of a Spanish subject, and moreover, 
the same Skipwith has stated to me that he would accept no 
appointment, wherefore it is necessary that you elect someone 
in his place. 

As there does not exist, and I myself do not recognize in our 
military ordinances, the post of brigadier general, it seems to 
me that Mr Philemon Thomas can take the same post with the 
title of colonel commanding the whole militia of this Jurisdiction, 
with the approbation of his Excellency the Captain-General. 


. 
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XI. 


The Convention Senor Governador. 


on. The Convention of Representatives in re- 


| ply to the communication of your Excellency 
| of the 25th Instant have to observe that al- 
| though it is not intended to make any unnecessary innovation 
| in the existing laws of the country, yet at the present crisis in 
| which the preservation of the Province becomes the primary 
object of attention, we conceive it our duty to deviate in some 
points of minor importance from the established laws, when some 
important advantage may ‘result from the change. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Skipwith to be one of the Judges of the Superior 
Court, we consider to be justifiable on this principle, although he 
be not entitled to that office, from the time of his residence among 
us—To obtain a gentleman of his capacity and good character 
in that station we believe ourselves justifiable at the present 
moment in deviating a little from ancient forms. 


The change which you propose of the title of the Commanding 
officer of the Militia we have no objection to make, as it will in 
no wise affect the general regulations for the organization of the 
Militia, to conform in this instance to the established military 

| ordinances of the country. 

God preserve you many years. 

Baton Rouge 28th Augt. 1810.* 


we: XII. 
The Convention To the Inhabitants of the ( ? ) of Baton 
Justifies Its Rouge: 
Procedure Fellow Citizens: 


| The Convention of your Delegates being 
about to Adjourn until the first Monday in Nov. feel it their 


* On the other side of the sheet on which this letter is written, but in a different hand- 
writing, is the following: 


in the Country as in the case of William Harris Esqr., Syndic of Montesano, P. L. Moral 
Esqr., Syndic of Baton Rouge—Christopher S. Stewart and John ormer 
adjutant of Militia and the other Captain of a Company with full 

actual service at any time and Samuel Lewellyn a head of the 
Feliciana, these appointments were made as we presume for the same reason that induced 
us to appoint Mr. Skipworth on the present occasion viz., the Difficulty others 
sufficiently qualified to fill the said office. 


| | 
| 
It may not be improper to state that the established laws of the Country have been 
dispensed with heretofore in appointing to office persons who had resided but a short time 
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duty to lay before their Constituents the subject of their pro- 
ceedings That the impression made on the minds of many by 
reports in some Cases accidental, in others wilfully False may 
be removed.—When entering upon the important duty assigned 
to our care the prospect was awful & embarrassing. The em- 
barrassment of Gov. owing to the almost total subjection of the 
Spanish Empire is well known and the Leniency (?) of justice 
in a manner dried up the Spirit of the Law Lost, Corruption 
had crept into almost every Department The benevolent in- 
tention of our Monarch to grant his Lands to Inhabitants & 
emigrants of good character has been entirely frustrated and 
they have been abandoned of Lawful Pillage to the Wealthy 
Stranger & indigent Adventurer thro bribery and intrigue This 
as well as other Regulations prevailing then of worth (?) among 
us while the profligate and (?) found a ready asylum, and 
like Birds of Prey Prowle on the peaceful Inhabitants — The 
arm of Gov. paralised & a Scene of Chaos- and Anarchy ap- 
proaching— 

In the course of their deliberations the Convention of Dele- 
gates have invariably directed their attention to the Public Good. 
They have endeavored while correcting abuses to preserve the 
integrity of the Government. How far they may have met the 
wishes of their Constituents remains for the expression of the 
Public Will to decide. The Convention invite this expression. 
They are anxious to know how far their Conduct gives Satis- 
faction to the People. 


(Written reversely at the bottom of the page the follwing:) 


Your Excellency having expressed your readings (readi- 
ness ?) to commission the officers of the Militia proposed by the 
Convention on the 24th ult. and a speedy organization of the mili- 
tia being an object of the first importance for the preservation of 
the Province, the Committee request your signature to the letter 
enclosed herewith if the same should meet your approbation, as an 
authority for the said officers to exercise their respective offiices 
until commissions can be obtained in due form. 


~ 
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XIII. 
A Proclamation Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, Colonel of the 
By Royal Armies, Governor per interim, 
Delassus Military and Civil of the place and Dis- 


trict of Baton Rouge. 


Attending to the critical circumstances of this province, and 
the declaration of the council of the officers of the date of the 
21st of August last, with the subjects expressed in my proclama- 
tion signed by the representatives of the people on the 22d of the 
same month: and being assured by all the declarations of the 
inhabitants who have ever manifested their attachment to our 
| government, that there is no other method to preserve the tran- 
| quillity of this territory, against either foreign or domestic 
enemies, whose perverse machinations were at the point to revolu- 
tionize, and kindle the flame of rebellion which should have de- 
stroyed this part of the Dominions of H. C. M. Ferdinand the 
seventh and which through the Divine goodness appears to have 
subsided since my said proclamation—I find myself imperiously 
compelled to approve these laws, as I promised in that proclama- 
tion, that they may have their complete operation until the ap- 
probation of his excellency the Captain general of the Province: 
and as the Representatives have pledged themselves not to neglect 
their duty or molest the authorities but on the contrary to sup- 
port them. Relying on this declaration, and thinking it my duty 
to refuse the salaries offered to me, which I do not accept until 
the approbation of his Excellency aforesaid, as I have always 
declared, I will only observe that in case of my absence or infirm- 
ity as expressed in the 3d section of the Article providing for the 
better administration of justice, the senior officer present will 
of right represent the superior authority in my place. And more- 
over the lands of the Royal domain which my be vacant will be 
preserved in statu quo until the approbation of the Captain gen- 
eral aforesaid. In Baton Rouge signed with my hand and sealed 
with the seal of my arms and certified by the undersigned Secre- 
tary the 12th Sept. Anno Dom. 1810. 
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XIV. 
The Convention To his Excellency Davis Hgmes Governor of 
Addresses the Mississipm Territory :— 
Governor Sir, 
Holmes We have been abandoned and betrayed by 


our Gov. Delassus who is now anxiously wait- 
ing the arrival of Gov. Folche and avowedly with the determina- 
tion of cooperating with him in any manner he may direct— 
Folche is beyond all doubt on his march toward B. R. and not 
without support—The inclosed Resolution and order taken upon 
it will best show our situation and determination to resist op- 
pression—We can not but cherish the hope that our neighboring 
brethren will be put in motion to our succor, indeed we all feel 
that the faith of our mother country stands pledged for our pro- 
tection and support—In a day or two we calculate opening the 
pleas and of forwarding to your Excellency an unqualified dec- 
laration of Independence with such an appeal to our parent coun- 
try as will at once free them from any fear of being....?....and 
prove our unalterable determination to assert our rights as an 
integral part of the U. States. Any body of Militia put im- 
mediately in motion even under the pretext of preserving the 
tranquillity of your own territory could not fail to favor our... .? 
.., it would give a check to the. ...?....and serve to animate the 
honest though timid Americans—If the gun battery could be pre- 
vailed upon to drop down to the neighborhood of B. Rouge the 
dons would be paralized. _ 
The term a Confederation fixed to the cause will explain 
our schemes and wants more fully. (Unsigned) 


XV. 
CONVENTION OF THE STATE OF WEST FLORIDA 


The Convention To his Excely. the Governor of the Orleans 

Asks the Help Territory: 
of Claiborne Sir: | 

We the Delegates of the People of this 

State have the honor to enclose to you an official copy of their 

Act of Independence requesting that, it may be forthwith trans- 

mitted by you to the President of the United States with the ex- 

pression of their most confident and most ardent hope, that it may 


—— 
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accord with the policy of the Government, as it does with the 
safety of happiness of the people of the United States to take the 
present Government and People of this State under their im- 
mediate and special protection as an integral and inalienable por- 
tion of the United States. 

The Convention and their constituents of the State of Florida 
rest in the firm persuasion, that, the blood which flows in the 
veins of their constituents, will remind the Government and People 
of the United that they are their children, that they have been 
acknowledged as such by the most solemn act of the congress of 
the U. S. and that so long as Independence and the Rights of man 
shall be maintained and cherished by the American Union, the 
good People of this State cannot be abandoned, or exposed, to 
the violence or force of any foreign or domestic foe. 

The Convention beg you to receive for yourself and to assure 
the President of their high respect and consideration. 

(Undated and unsigned.) 
(Written in the margin—“Copy of address to Gov Homes.) * 


XVI. 
Benjamin St. Helena Sept 22 1810 
Resignation My local situation not permitting my 
from the longer attendance as a representative for 


Convention this District, in the Convention, I beg you 
will accept & consider the present as my 
resignation of said appointment, & take the necessary measures 
for the appointment of another member in my place—I have the 
honor to | 
be With consideration your 
| (something written and struck out) 
‘ BENJ. O. WILLIAMS 
JOHN RHEA ESQR. 
President of the Convention 
of Baton Rouge. 
\ddressed on the outside to 
JOHN RHEA ESQR 
President of the Convention 
Baton Rouge. 


* Claiborne cautiously made no reply to this epistle, but Holmes was a friendlier soul, 
and his response was prompt and cordial. 


; 
‘ 
{ 
| 
| 
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XVII. 
Thomas’ By Philemon Thomas, Esqr., Colonel Com- 
Proclamation mandant of the Militia of this jurisdiction 


to the People and of the Fort of Baton Rouge, a Proc- 
of Baton Rouge lamation. 


All of the inhabitants of the village ad- 
jacent to the Fort are required to deliver to me all firearms and 
other offensive weapons which may be in their possession without 
delay, on which condition they will be allowed to remain in the 
quiet possession of their property and be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges to which they may be entitled by the 
laws of the country and the ordinances of the Convention. 

Given under my hand at headquarters in the fort of Baton 
Rouge, this 23rd day of September, 1810. 


PHIL’N THOMAS, 
Col. Commandant of the Juris- 
diction of the Forces of 
Baton Rouge. 


The Spanish version of the foregoing document, promulgated 
at the same time, ran as follows: 


Philemon Thomas, coronel commandante de la Milicia de esta 
jurisdiccion y del Fuerte de Baton Rouge. 
Proclamacion: 

Thodos los vecinos de este Lugar junto al Fuerte, estan obli- 
gados a entregarme todas las Armas ofensibas o defensibas, de 
quales quieras calidad que sean, inmediata mente, bajo de esta 
condicion seran protexidos en las pacifica posesion de sus vienes, 
y mantenidos vajo todos los previlegios de las leyes del pais, y de 
las ordenansas de la Combencion. 


Dado en el cuartel general en el fuerte de Baton Rouge, el 
veinte ye tres de Sempre. de 1810. 


« 
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XVIII. 


Head Quarters Fort of Baton Rouge 
Thomas’ Report Sept. 24th 1810 
on the Battle Sir 


at Baton Rouge In obedience to the order of the Conven- 
tion bearing date of the 22nd inst. I di- 
rected Major Johnson to assemble such of the Cavalry as might 
be ready at hand, and march immediately for the fort of Baton 
Rouge. I then proceeded to Springfield, where I found forty 
four of the Grenadier Company, Commanded by Colo. Ballinger 
waiting the orders of the Convention. At one o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 23rd, we joined Major Johnson & Capt. Griffith with 
21 of the Bayo Sarah Cavalry and five or six other Patriotic 
Gentlemen joined us on our march. At four o’clock the same 
morning we made the attack. My orders were not to fire till we 
received a shot from the Garrison, and to cry out in French and 
English Ground your arms and you shall not be hurt. This order 
was strictly attended to by the Volunteers. Till we received a 
salute of musketry from the guard house where the Governor 
was, which was briskly answered by the Volunteers. We received 
no damage on our part. Of the Governor’s troops Lieut. Grand- 
pree was mortally wounded 1 private killed and four badly 
wounded. We took twenty one prisoners among whom is Colo. 
Delassus. The rest of the Garrison escaped by flight. The mag- 
azines &c found in the Garrison have been reported to you by 
James Nielson Esq. who was appointed for that purpose. 


The various and complicated duties which devolves on me 
from my peculiar situation has delayed this communication till 
the present. 


The firmness and moderation of the Volunteers who made 
the attack was fully equal to the best disciplined troops. Whole 
Companys are flocking to our Standard daily, and the Harmony 
& Patriotism that prevails in the Garrison must be highly Grat- 
ifying to every friend of his Country. 
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Accept Sir for yourself & your body assurances of “v high 
Esteem & Regard 
PHILN THOMAS 
Commander in Chief of the 
fourt of Baton Royge and 
The Honable John its dependencies. 
Rhea Presdt 
of the Convention 
Addressed on the outside to— 
The Honorable the 
President of the 


Convention* 
XIX. 

Address of the To the Honorable the Representatives of the 
Volunteers in free people of West Florida in Convention 
Baton Rouge assembled: 

to the The Volunteers now occupying the Fort 


Convention of Baton Rouge are highly gratified at the 
presence of your honorable body, whom we 
recognize as the legitimate organs of the Sovereign People. We 
acklowledge your honors as the rulers of the country we acknowl- 
edge no others unless they derive their authority from you. We 
have on a former occasion expressed our confidence and tendered 
you our support, and recent events have no doubt fully proved 
the reality of our professions. And we again in the most solemn 
manner, on the honor of soldiers, renew that pledge. 

Peace is. desirable to all on honorable and safe principles. 
But when goaded by oppression, borne down by subaltern tyrants, 
insulted and betrayed; and an infernal machine at work to rivet 
on us Eternal Chains, we flew to arms in obedience to your orders, 
and we trust your Honorable body will never allow the sword to 

* Favrot, acting on a hint in Sparks’ ‘“‘Memories of Fifty Years,” where much is made of 
Thomas’ lack of education, suggests that this document ‘“‘was written for Gen. Thomas,” and 
apparently this is the case; as the manuscript bears no resemblance to Thomas’ handwriting. 
But this fact does not justify the assumption which Favrot makes, that Thomas could 
scarcely read or write. Other documents which bear Thomas’ signature, show that he could 
at lea:t sign his name with the facility of a practiced penman. Thomas was born in Orange 
County, Va., Feb. 9, 1764. He took part in the Revolutionary War, figuring at the battles 
of Guilford Church and Eutaw Springs. After the restoration of peace he established him- 
self in Kentucky, and was their elected member of the first Constitutional Convention, and 
of the Legislature. He moved to Louisiana in 1806, and became a Major General of Louisiana 
Militia in the War of 1812. He represented Louisiana in Congress from 1831-385. He died at 


Baton Rouge, Nov. 18, 1847, and is interred in the National Cemetery there. See Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 2nd Ed., 1928. 
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be sheathed till the work of Regeneration is complete, and the 
rights libertys and propertys of our citizens secured by a free 
Representative Government and Equal laws. Signed at Head- 
— fort of Baton Rouge, Sept. 25th, 1810. 


PHIL’N THOMAS, Col. Comat. 

Wo. KIRKLAND, colo. 

BENJ. P. THOMAS, B. Inspt. 

JOHN BALLINGER, Capt., in behalf of him- 
self and Company. 

ROBERT MCCAUSLAND, Maj. 

ROBERT YOUNG, major. 

LLEWELLYN E. GRIFFITH, Capt. dragoons, 
for self and Company. 

L. V. FOCHTELL, Capt Batonrueg Com- 
pany., for Himself and 34 of the Com- 
pany. 

DAvip T. W. Cook, Capt P. T. of 3 Regmt. 
New Feliciana. 

JOHN DorcH, Capt P T of 3 Regmt New 
Feliciana. 

M L HAYNIE, Surgeon General, for the 
Surgical Department, and Commander 
of the Provost Guard. 


This document is backed: Address of the Volunteers in the 


fort of Baton Rouge to the Patriotic members of the Convention 
now in Baton Rouge. 


XX. 
Thomas’ Account Head Quarters Fort of Baton Rouge 
of the Sept. 27 1810 


Engagement at 


Bayou Sera In obedience to your order of the 22nd 


Inst. I directed Major Johnson to assemble 
such of the Cavalary as were ready & at 
hand and march immediately for the fort of Baton Rouge. I 
then proceeded to Sprinfield where I found the Grenadier Com- 
pany to the Number of forty four commanded by Colo. Ballinger 
waiting your orders. At one o’clock in the morning of the 23rd 
we joined Major Johnson & Capt Griffith with twenty one of the 
Bayo Sarah Cavalry and five or six other Patriotic Gentlemen. 
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At four o’clock of the same morning we made the attack on the 
fort. My orders was not to fire till we received a shot from the 
Garrison, and to cry out in French and English Ground your 
Arms & you shall not be hurt. This order was strictly attended 
to by the Volunteers. But a salute of Musketry from the Guard 
House where Colo. Lassus was, was Briskly returned by the Vol- 
unteers. We received no Damage, of the King’s troops Lieut. 
Grandpree was mortally wounded, one private killed and four 
badly wounded. We took 21 prisoners among whom is Colo. De- 
lassus. The rest of the Garrison escaped by Flight. The Mag- 
azines &c found in the Garrison have been reported to you by 
James Nielson Esq. who was appointed for that Purpose. 

The Various and Complicated Duties which devolves on me 
from my Peculiar Situation has delayed the present communi- 
cation till the present. 

Your Obt. Servt. 
PHILN THOMAS 
Commander in Chief of B 
JOHN RHEA Es 
President of the 


Convention. 
XXI. 
Thomas To the Honorable the Representatives of the 
Designated to People of West Florida, in convention as- 
Restore sembled: 
Tranquillity in 
Se Sisleun The officers in the fort of Baton Rouge 


have appointed Genl. P. Thomas to wait on 
honors to consult the most proper measures 
for restoring tranquillity in St. Helena. He is in possession of 
the views of the officers, and the information necessary for ef- 
fecting the object must belong to your body. We are uninformed 
and forbear to make remarks. 
Done at headquarters, Fort of Baton Rouge, September 29th, 
1810. 


WM. KIRKLAND, 
Colo., . 
Attest: | President. 
_ J. BALLINGER, Capt. Inf., 
Clerk. 
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Governor Town of Washington, 
Holmes’ Reply | 30th Sept. 1810. 
to the Sir 
Convention I have the honor to acknowledge the 


receipt of your letter of the 26th inst. inclos- 
ing a copy of the Declaration of Independence by the Convention 
of West Florida. You and your colleagues may rest assured that 
no time will be lost by me in forwarding there important docu- 
ments to the President of the United States. In the meantime 
let me be early informed of every occurrence that may take place 
interesting to the Inhabitants of your Government, whether they 
arise from internal or external sources—I shall leave this place 
on Thursday next for the county of Wilkinson. On Saturday I 
shall be at the General Murtis near the Court House. After that 
day direct your communications to me at this place. I have the 
honor to be with great respect for you and your colleagues. 


Your obdt 
DAVID HOLMES 


(This letter was folded and sealed, forming its own envelope, 
and addressed to:) 
JOHN RHEA, Esq. 
President of the Convention of West Florida, 


Baton Rouge. 
XXITI. 
Stephen Winter To the Honourable the President and the 
Asks Financial Honourable the Gentlemen of the Con- 
Assistance from vention in Council Assembled 


the Convention Gentlemen. 


With a heart filled with gratitude I 
return you my sincerest thanks for the favours you have confered 
upon me and shall ever deem it my indispencable duty to obey you 
as a Soldier at the risk of my Life in a cause you have so magnani- 
mously espoused namely Liberty. and as you have been pleased 
to appoint me to the command of a company it is necessary I 
should make the appearance of an Officer in order to command 
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that respect necessary in a Military line which I cannot do with- 
out your assistance. you have been pleased to favour me for 
which I am very thankful, but that favour has been a means of 
accrueing debt which I cannot extricate myself from without your 
assistance. Gentlemen I rely and submit to your Bounty and Sub- 
scribe myself with Veneration for your Honourable Body 

Your very Humble & Obt Servt. 

STEPN. WINTER 

Baton Rouge Fort 
Octr. 5th 1810. 


XXIV. 
Stephen Winter Oct. 9th 1810 
to go on From the warm and invariable attach- 
Recruiting ment I have for the honorable cause you 
Service are engaged in I have used Perhaps as Great 


exertions in behalf of my country as any other 
man according to my circumstances—lI profess myself to be ac- 
quainted with the artilery service. I feel myself slighted by the 
appointment of Capt. Cook who is a stranger and inferior to 
myself in the knowledge of his business—I therefore only request 
permission to Recruit & if I do not raise more men than the other 
I do not wish to be employed 

Your obt. Servt. 
STEPN. WINTER 

To the presdt 
of the Convention 


XXV. 


‘Thomas Reports Headquarters Fort of Baton Rouge, 
His Activities Oct. 9th, 1810. 
in St. Helena = Sir: 

Pursuant to the orders I received from 
your Honors, I commenced my march for the District of St. Helena 
of the first day of October. On the third I crossed the Amite at 
Major Curtin’s, at the head of about four hundred men. I had 
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previously wrote to Marshall (?) Jones, requesting an interview 
with him. He met me at Well’s, six miles East of the Amite, and 
tendered a proposition for a union between the several districts, 
signed by himself and others. But his conduct was such as to pre- 
clude any idea of negotiation. However, on the same evening, 
he surrendered his men at discretion and signed the Declaration 
of Independence. The same evening I dispatched an advanced 
guard under Major Johnson, of the Cavalry, and Major McCast- 
land, of the’Infantry, to endeavor by a forced march to surprize 
Brown and Cooper in their fort at Springfield. But the fort was 
evacuated ten hours before their arrival. On the 5th I dispatched 
a considerable force to Tansapaho and Chefunta under the com- 
mand of Colo. Kimball. From him I have received no dispatches, 
but expect intelligence which when received will be communicated 
without delay. I continued at Springfield the 5th and 6th, in 
order to intercept straggling parties of Brown’s men and to see 
and inform the people of the principles and wish of the Conven- 
tion. Everything appears tranquil and the great body of the 
people really disposed to defend our cause. A company of volun- 
teers is formed at Springfield. They have elected Samuel Baldwin 
their captain, which appointment, together with the lieutenants 
which may be hereafter elected, I wish confirmed. I returned by 
way of Brown’s plantation and the Spanish Settlements. They 
all appear friendly. 
Signed: PHIL’N THOMAS, 


The honorable president B. D. General. 
of the Convention. 
XXVI. 
Quilling Warns Oct. the 10th, 1810. 
Thomas of Dr. Sr. 
Possible Indian After my best compliments to you I 


Depredations take this opportunity of dropping you a few 
lines Respecting the conduct of Mr. Thomas 

Williams when he was on his way to Mr. Wm. Taylor with the 
express he the sd. Williams told me that he was authorized by 
Capt. Jones and others to warn me to Repare to the Camp of sd. 
Jones—whitch I Refused to do he the sd Williams then told me 
that there was then at his fathers thirty indians who all ready 
painted for war and would immidiately fall on all those that did 
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not comply with the orders & that they ware to be Commanded - 
by white men 

You will excuse me for taking the liberty of writing to you 
my Reason for so doing is I am not well at present 

I am yours &c— 

NB. this alarm caused a few familys to move from their 

homes in great distress 
DANIEL QUILLING 

Gen. Tommas. 
_ Addressed on the outside to 
GEN. TOMMAS 
Batonruge 
Hon by 
Mr. HUNTER 


XXVII. 


Abm. Spears To the Honourable Convention: 


Conduct From a misunderstanding of my Con- 

duct it appears that I have been Suspicioned 

for one of those who have taken an active part against the friends 

of your Body. Ignorant of that charge against me I have given 

my Signature to an Instrument of writing which since appears 
to be prepared for a pardon. 

In consequence of my conduct being eyed in an unfavourable 
light I take the liberty to State to you my not taking up arms is 
well known to all the friends of the Convention and Mr. Williams 
is well knowning to my willingness to prevent an Imboding of the 
people in its earliest State My going with a Mr. Freeland to 
Thompson Creek which is termed as the most unfriendly proof 
of my conduct was highly approved off by Mr. Daniel Rainee the 
Commandant of the District for the most affectual means of Dis- 
persing the Bandittz under Capt. Jones and flustrating the differ- 
ent parties in the same position. 

My Stating to them that the United States would certainly 
assist if necessary and that the two other Districts was premidi- 
tated for the plan awing them to order; and was fast taking its 
desired effect at as before the Troops appeared and. Restored the 
necessary tranquility. 

I am Gentlemen with 

Respect Yr. &c & 
Oct. 10th 1810 ABM. SPEARS 
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XXVIIL. 

Baldwin Reports | Springfield 12th Oct. 1810 
Having Seized Sir, 

Brown’s Papers I have the honor to inform you, that, 


‘ through the vigilence of Mr. Joseph Fay, I 
am in possession of the papers, belonging to the late Commandant 
Brown’s office. I wish for instructions, what is to be done with 
them. I am sorry to be obliged, to inform you, that, some of the 
enhabitants in this quarter, have expressed much dissatisfaction, 
at the late change; and many of them, positive refuse doing 
Patroll duty. 

I think, there is still some danger to be apprehended from the 
dissatisfied inhabitants in this neighborhood. I have also, been 
informed, that, some stragling indians in the neighborhood of 
Tanchepiho, have evinced hostile intentions. I hope that, measures 
may soon be taken, to place the peacible inhabitants of this quar- 
ter, in safety. 

_ There is as much danger in my opinion to be apprehended 
from the Whites among us as from the indians. 

My own exertions shall not be wanting to keep peace and good 
order. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully 

your most obedient humble servant 
SAM BALDWIN 


P. THOMAS Esquire Capt. Comdg. 
Bregadier General. 


(Addressed on the outside to—) 
BRIGR. GENL. P. THOMAS 
in his absence the President of the 
_ Convention, Baton Rouge. 
(To the politeness of Mr. Jos. Fay.) 


XXIX. 
Baldwin Springfield 13th Oct. 1810 
Deals With Sir, 
Insubordinate This day, being previously appointed by 


Members of me for the muster of my Company; but few 
His Command of those, who have volunteered their services 
attended, among which, were the two pris- 
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oners Pattison and Lane, whom I send you under charge of Mr. 
Fay. After calling the roll and dismissing my men, I invited 
them into the house, and read to them the Proclamation of the 
Convention, and asked them to sign it. Mr. Pattison & Lane, 
both in a very imperious manner, positively refused to sign it; 
in consequence of which, together with their former conduct, I . 
ordered them under guard: Lane immediately, observed to me, 
that if I confined them, it would be the worse for me. In con- 
sequence of this threat, and others of a similar nature, I ordered 
a pr. of handcuffs to be made, and placed them in the situation, 
that, I hope, and trust, you will receive them. If any man de- 
serves to be made an example of, both of the above, may be ranked 
under that discription. Capt. Leonard & Dctr. Rawlins, have 
witnessed a little of these two men’s insolence and threats. 


Mr. Fay will, perhaps, be able to give a more minute ac- 
count of the conduct of these men, than, I have done; I have 
received the appointment, which, the Convention have been pleased 
to honor me with, and pledge myself to that honorable body, 
to discharge the duties imposed on me according to the best of 
my judgement. If the honorable Convention should think it ex- 
pedient to send a small regular force into this place, it would, 
in my opinion, have a very desirable effect; as, it is impossible 
for me to inforce the attendance of those disaffected people in 
this quarter. I have advanced Mr. Fay Ten Dollars for the pur- 
pose of bearing his expences there; and have directed him to 
apply to the Convention for the necessary expences attending ex- 
pedition there and back. 


I have the Honor to be very respectfully 
your most obedient humble Servant. 
SAM BALDWIN 
Capt. Comdg. 
BRIGR. GENL. P. THOMAS. 


Addressed on the outside to 
Brigr. Genl. P. Thomas 
in his absence the President 
of the Convention 
at Baton Rouge. 
(To the politeness of Jos. Fay.) 
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XXX, 
Affidavit of Anjpurd ‘huy cinquions jour d’octobre mil 
Metzinger huit sent dix, pordevant moi, Antoine 
Accusing Brown Gross, alcalde de cette wille de Baton 
Rouge 


at les temoins sousignés, Francois Herault et Jean Baptiste 
Metzinger, ci-devant commandant d’artillarie dans le fort de Baton 
Rouge, at ayant été outrement (?) assermanté a diclaré qu ’ entre 
le wingt sept et le trente d’aout dernier, se trouverant en com- 
pagnie du Sieur Shepherd Brown, ce dernier dit a lui, Jean Met- 
zinger, le declarant que les procedés de la Convention etoient tres 
bien, a’il y avait eu un pen de sang de repondra ca avait été 


- beaucoup mieux: pue dans toutes n ses soufferances et pendant 


qu’il poudrait son sang, il se souvenait de Mr. Brown et il disait: 
est-il possible que ce soit justement mon sang qui soit versé et 
comme il disait cela et pendant que le docteur Steele la pensait, ce 
dernier, observa: Cela ne m’etonne pas de lui. mm Le declarant 
n’ayant rien a ajouter, a fait un main que en signe de la verité, 
ne ponvant signer pour cause de sa blessure. 


Manqua de Jean Baptiste 
Metzinger 
Antoine Maget 
J Herault | Anto. Gross 
TRANSLATION 


Today, the fifteenth day of October, 1810, before me, Antoine 
Gross, alcalde of this city of Baton Rouge, and the undersigned 


‘witnesses, Francois Herault and Jean Baptiste Metzinger, former 


commandant of artillery in the fort of Baton Rouge, (have ap- 
appeared?) and after having been duly sworn, declare that be- 
tween the 27th and 30th of August last, they found themselves 
in the company of Mr Shepherd Brown; the latter said to him, 
Jean Metzinger, that the proceedings of the Convention had been 
very good, but if there had been a little bloodshed things would 


have been better; that in all his sufferings and while he was 


shedding his blood, he remembered Mr Brown, and said to him, 
is it possible that my blood is the only blood to be shed, as he 
was saying this, and while Dr Steele was thinking it, the latter 
observed: That does not astonish me about him. The appearer 
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not having anything further to say, he had lifted his hand in 
sign of truth, not being able to sign on account of his wound. 


Mark of Jean Baptiste 
Metzinger. M 
Antoine Maget 
J Herault | Anto Gross* 
XXXI. 


Danger from To Brigadier General Thomas Commanding 
Hostile Indians the Militia of the State of West Florida 
Sir 
ringfie Information having been received by the 
Committee that a large party of Indians are 
encamped on this side the Amite at Augustine’s and their inten- 
tions being doubtful, we think it proper that their disposition 
should be inquired into, and that in the mean time preparation 
be made, if they should prove hostile to repel them—yYou will 
please therefore to make the necessary dispositions for this ser- 
vice 
We are respectfully 
By order of the Committee of Convention 


Baton Rouge 
16 Oct. 1810 
Addressed on outside to 
Inhabitants of Springfield 
Batallion 
Order 


* Brown surrendered on October 8th, and when brought to Baton Rouge, threw himself 
upon the mercy of the Convention. His papers had been seized in the meantime and 
turned over to the military authorities. 

The affidavit given in the text apparently was made in conjunction with his arrest of 


entitled to any leniency at its hands. There is no indication that the affidavit was used in 
any way, except to confirm the Convention in to 


Shepherd Brown, on that date Delassus was also arrested and imprisoned. Both men were | 
: 

| On October 16th an attempt was made by Captain Cook to induce the garrison at Baton | 

7 Rouge to mutiny, with the object of setting the prisoners free. The plot was detected just 

in time. Cook and two of his confederates were arrested and expelled from the province. 

| Delassus was liberated in the following December, a day or two before Claiborne arrived | 
on the scene, to take over the West Florida territory on behalf of the United States. 

The End. 


“NEW ORLEANS AND THE WAR OF 1812 


By REED McC. B. ADAMS 
New Orleans, La. 


SIXTH INSTALLMENT 
(Continued from April, 1934, Quarterly) 


CHAPTER VI. 
END OF THE WAR—DEMOBILIZATION 


ACKSON’S task after the Battle of New Orleans was to prepare 

for any return of the enemy. Accepting the triumph accorded 

his entrance into New Orleans January 20, 1815, he spent the en- 

tire day taking part in the celebration which took place. The 

next day, however, he was back at his post. His task was made 

very unpleasant for him by the militia because of their desire 

to be rid of the unpleasant routine of normal military life, failing 

to realize the reality of the danger of another invasion by the 

British.°? Jackson was firm, however, and so effective were his 

measures, that towards the end of January, 1815, Louisiana was in 

a condition to resist successfully twice the force that had first 

attacked her.*® When the British left they took with them one 

hundred and ninety-nine slaves concerning which Claiborne ad- 
dressed to Jackson the following letter: 

Sir, 

The Legislature and the Executive authorities of Loui- 

siana feel deeply interested for such of the Citizens of the 

State, whose property has been plundered or destroyed by 

the Enemy; a particular anxiety exists for the return of 

the Negro Slaves which they have embarked and I take 

the liberty to ask whether under the arrangement you have 


made there be any prospect of their being restored to the 
service of their Masters. 


% Ibid., pp. 389-90. 

%TLatour, op. cit., p. 204. 

% Gayarré, op. cit., IV, p. 511. 

Sr. S. M. C., Claiborne to Jackson, January 28, 1815, original manuscript. 
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Jackson’s answer is given below: 


Sir, 

I am assured by General Lambert, the officer command- 
ing the British forces, that the negroes who flocked to his 
Army will be delivered up on application. I have advised 
him that I had authorized Capt. Hendly who is sent for 
the prisoners to receive the negroes also; & receipt for 
them.” 


The men were not the only ones to desire a discharge from further 
service as is indicated by the following extract from a letter from 
Claiborne to Jackson, January 30, 1815: 


I avail myself of this occasion to inclose you two letters, 
one from Brig-Genl. Morgan, and the other from a Mr. 
Williams of the Bay St. Louis, as regards the officer at- 
tended to by General Morgan, Major Arnaud, the power of 
striking his name from the Rolls of the Militia does not 
belong to me, and with respect to his arrest, I have sup- 
posed Sir, that Major Arnaud is at present in the service 
of the United States, you are the proper person to direct 


Perhaps it was this condition that at last aroused Claiborne to 
send Jackson the following request for information concerning 
the date at which the militia was to be discharged: 


Sir, 

Application being hourly addressed to me by the Militia 
Officers of the State to learn the disposition to be made of 
the various detachments. now at this place, and finding a 
wish very general on the part of the citizens to return to 
their respective homes, I take the liberty to ask whether 
in your judgment the services of the whole or what part 
of the Militia of this State now in the service of the United 
States can be dispensed with, and at what period? May I 
also ask whether since the date of your last letter upon the 
subject, yov have heard anything further from the British 
Commander respecting the negro slaves? You will excuse 
my solicitude upon a subject so immediately interesting 
to many good citizens of the State, and on whose behalf, 
in my character as civil Governor I would wish to address 
a letter to the British Commander, & to convey it by three 


% Ibid., Jackson to Claiborne, January 28, 1815, original manuscript. 
% Ibid., Claiborne to Jackson, January 30, 1815, original manuscript. 
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distinguished citizens if you should not already have ef- 
fected the restoration of the property. 


The next day Claiborne received a letter which answered his 


inquiries, that letter having paeeen his in transit, which he ac- 
knowledged as follows : 


Sir. 

Finding from the letter addressed to me on yesterday 
in your name by Adjutant General Butler that the local 
militia could not with safety to the State be immediately 
discharged & hearing that many individuals attached to 
the Ist 2d 3d & 4th Regiments had absented themselves 
without leave, I have this morning issued a General order 
commanding such Persons forthwith to join their respec- 
tive companies. An address to me from Col. Young of the 
Louisiana Militia is inclosed for your perusal, I fear the 
wish expressed in behalf of his Regiment to be removed 
into the Barracks cannot be gratified. But I am persuaded 
you will direct everything to be done, which is practicable 
for the comfort of the Troops. I fear the forces at Camp 
Morgan, at present experiences (sic) great inconveniences 
for the want of wood. General who will hand you 
this letter, reports that a heavy firing was heard on oe 
morning in the direction of Petitte (sic) Coquettes (sic), & 

I have instructed him to inform you of the particulars.” 


The militia general orders issued by Claiborne stated that: 


The Enemy remains within six hours sail of New Or- 
leans, and the Commanding General deems it not safe for 
the present to discharge any of the Militia ordered into 
the Service of the United States. Every Officer non com- 
missioned officer & Private therefore attached to the Ist 
2,3 & 4th Regt of Militia, & absent without leave, are (sic) 
ordered to return to same immediately. Brigadier General 
Labatut will cause publicity to be given to this order.'’” 


These orders had a good effect, and a letter from Claiborne to 
Jackson, February 4, 1815, contained a report that several of the 
offending militia had returned to their duty: 


It is just reported to me, that between forty or (sic) 
fifty men who were absent from their Regiments stationed 


% Jbid., Claiborne to Jackson, January $1, 1815, original manuscript. 
 Ibid., Claiborne to Jackson, February 1, 1815, original manuscript. 


10 Jbid., Militia General Orders, by order of Claiborne, February 1, 1815, original man- 
uscript. 
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at Villere’s Plantation without leave, have rejoined, and I 
understand that many more will follow their example. I 
shall therefore with your leave, delay the final arrange- 
ment proposed by you for Two Days, in order to give the 
well dispased part of the Militia sufficient time to join 
their respective Corps.?™ 


This same day Jackson sent a commission to the British to see 
about the slaves and though they arrived there after the British 
had commenced preparations to take Fort Bowyer they were 
courteously received.’ On February 12, 1815, the British took 
Fort Bowyer, but their victory was little begrudged them. The 
following day Admiral Cochrane sent Jackson a copy of a bulletin 
which he had just received from Jamaica, proclaiming that a 
treaty of peace had been signed. Jackson who did not receive 
the copy itself till February 21, 1815, by the way of the Balize, 
had the news the preceding day through one of his aides. When he 
made this information public, at the same time, he warned the 
people that it might just be a trick to throw them off their 
guard.’ Then on February 22, 1815, a Gazette of Charleston 
was received in New Orleans, announcing that the treaty of peace 
had been ratified by the British Government. This meant the end 
of the war without a doubt. Consequently, those militia of French 
nationality who had been glad to serve while there appeared to 
be any danger, now sought out Toussard, the French consul, and 
obtained certificates of citizenship. These were presented to Jack- 
son who honored several, but finally took exception to the number 
being presented and accused Toussard of improperly issuing them. 
When this charge was resented by all the French, Jackson ordered 
them to retire into the interior. The intercession of several influ- 
ential citizens in their behalf did not move Jackson from his re- 
solve to maintain his force intact until he had official news of 
peace. In the meantime, the northern mail brought the news that 
the treaty of peace had arrived in Washington on February 14, 
1815, and Jackson was expected to declare the end of martial law 
but refused. Finally, March 3, 1815, an article appeared in the 
Louisiana Courier voicing a protest against the treatment of the 
French in particular, and of all civilians in general.*%* It is one 
of the best statements of the position of those subscribing to a 

101 Jbid., Claiborne to Jackson, February 4, 1815, original manuscript. 

12 Walker, op. cit., pp. 391-938. 


108 Gayarré, op. cit., IV, 578-79. 
1% Martin, op. cit., pp. 388-94. 
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retention by the people of all civil rights possible, regardless of 
the exigiency, that can be found. When Jackson read the article 
and traced its origin to Louallier, he ordered his arrest. Louallier 
was arrested March 5, 1815, and the next day a general court 
martial was ordered. A copy of the general orders issued is given 
below : 


A General Court Martial will convene tomorrow at 10 
O’Clock at the quarters of the President of the Court, 
which will consist of seven members and two supernumer- 
arys (sic) for the trial of Mr. Louallier, junior, and such 
prisoners as may be brought before it. 


Major General Gaines, President 


Col. Wm. P. Anderson Lieut. Col. M. Arbuckel 
‘ Major John Nicks Major W. Woodruff 
Major W. H. Overton Major K. Jas. Denkins 


Captains J. W. Butler & J. J. Miles, Supernumery 
Members. Captain William C. Winston of the 24th Infty 
will do the duties of Judge Advocate and will be relieved 
from his prison duties with the General Court Martial of 
which Lieut Col. Hinds, is President by the Judge Advo- 
cate, Mr. A. D. DeCartera—an orderly from the 3d Infan- 
try will attend the Court. 


All prisoners of War taken by the Enemy during their 
last invasion from the troops under my immediate com- 
‘mand and who have been returned, are hereby declared 
to be exchanged and free to serve, and are ordered to join 
their respective Corps.’ 


Meanwhile, Judge Hall, the district judge of the United States, 
who was appealed to for a writ of prohibition to stay the pro- 
ceedings, demurred. When a petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
was petitioned for, however, he granted it, with the understanding 
that Jackson was to be informed of the order for its issue. Jack- 
son now ordered Hall’s arrest, and he was arrested the evening 
of March 5, 1815, and confined with Louallier in the barracks. 
Nevertheless when an army officer was sent for the writ issued 
by Hall, his demand was refused. To complicate matters still 
more, Jackson received word from the department of war that the 
treaty of peace had been ratified, though for some reason, no 
official communication to that effect was enclosed. Dick, the 
district attorney of the United States, who had immediately ap- 
plied for a writ of habeas corpus for Judge Hall, was also arrested 


160. S. M. C., General Orders, by order of Butler, March 6, 1815, original manuscript. 
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and confined with Louallier and Hall. The next move by Jackson 
was to muster out the militia of Louisiana, which was done in ac- 
cordance with the following orders: 


The Militia of Louisiana called into the service of the 
U. States en masse will be mustered out of service and dis- 
charged without delay. . Major Davis, Asst inspector Gen- 
eral will muster those at and in the vicinity of New Orleans, 
Capt. Isaac L. Baker, of the 44th Infantry will proceed to 
Attakapas and muster out of service the 4th Brigade. The 
Attakapas Dragoons will also be mustered out by the Cap- 
tain and they will immediately take up their line of march 
and Rendezvous at some convenient point informing the 
Captain of it. Major John Wright, commanding a Batta- 
lion of Louisiana Militia at the Navy Yard near Tche- 
functa, will muster them out of service without delay and 
will cause the Arms and all the Camp equipage of Public 
property to be deposited at said Navy Yard in good order 
and make a return of the same to this office for which he 
is held responsible. Major General Thomas will order 
some qualified officer to muster out Brigadier General Mc- 
Causland’s Brigade and have safely deposited the public 
arms accoutrements and Camp Equipage, and have return 
made of the same to this office. Major General Villere 
will in like manner order a qualified officer to muster out 
General Hopkins’ Brigade & have the arms and Public 
property deposited and reported as aforesaid. 

The Militia at and near New Orleans will be marched 
to the Arsenal and delivered to the Dd. (sic) Company of 
Ordnance the Public arms and accoutrements in their pos- 
session, and will deliver over to Col. Prat, Q@. M. General 
and issuing commissary (officer) (under the direction of 
the Colonel) all the camp equipage of every description, 
Major Davis Adjt Inspector General on application will 
furnish blank muster Rolls to be forwarded to the different 
quarters, and the mustering officers will, when the muster 
shall be completed forward to him the Rolls properly cer- 
tified (in all cases three copies) and it is expected that 
great care will be used in having them completely con- 
formzeble to law, as they will be the official documents 
upon which payments will be founded to the troops, the 
contractor is hereby ordered to furnish provisions on the 
returns of the respective commanding officers to the troops 
after being mustered to the final point of Rendezvous for 
dismissal at the rate of one ration for every fifteen miles— 
the Quarter Master general will furnish the necessary 
transportation allowed by law the Volunteer Battalion of 
Majors Plauche, Lacoste & Daquin, and Capt Beales Com- 
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pany of Riflemen are not included in the above order, and 
will still be held to service.’ 


Thus Jackson was rid of unwilling soldiers with a good chance 
of enlisting their favor by this action. The court martial which 
met for the trial of Louallier on March 7, 1815, found him not 
guilty, but Jackson, disapproving of the findings of the court, re- 
fused to release him, issuing the next day a statement of his 
reasons for not doing so.**’ These general orders rival Louallier’s 
article as a statement of one who is diameterically opposed to the 
retention of civilian rights in time of public emergency. The ac- 
quittal of Louallier by the court made it plain to Jackson that 
Hall could not be convicted so on March 11, 1815, he ordered him 
taken from confinement and taken beyond the limits of the city 
and ordered not to return until the official notice of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace had arrived in New Orleans. This 
was received early the morning of March 13, 1815, accompanied 
by an order from the president to issue a proclamation for 
the pardon of all military offenses, the latter securing Louallier 
his release.’ Jackson immediately issued the following general 
orders: 


The commanding General, with the most lively emotion 
of joy & of gratitude to Heaven, announces to the troops 
under his command that a treaty of Peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, was ratified and ex- 
changed at Washington on the 17th of Feby last. 

In consequence whereof, he loses not an instant in re- 
voking and annulling the General Order issued on the 15th 
day of December last proclaiming Martial law which is 
hereby revoked, annulled & countermanded: and he orders 
all hostilities immediately to cease against the troops (and) 
subjects of the United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland. 

And in order that the General joy attending this event, 
may extend to all manner of Persons, the Commanding 
General proclaims and orders a Pardon for all Military 
Offences heretofore committed in this District, and orders 
that all Persons in confinement under such charges, be 
immediately discharged.’” 


The first few days after the arrival of official news of peace 
were given over to rejoicing. But March 21, 1815, Hall per- 


1 TL. S. M. C., General Orders, by order of Butler, March 7, 1815. 
17 Martin, op. cit., pp. 399-408. 

18 Ibid., pp. 404-05. 

1° TL. S. M. C., General Orders, by order of Butler, March 13, 1815. 
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mitted Dick to file charges against Jackson, and upon the charges 
being sustained, Jackson was fined the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, which sum was promptly paid.'*® On March 28, 1815, there 
appeared in the Louisiana Gazette, a copy of an address from the 
city battalion of uniform companies, to Major General Jackson. 
It read as follows: 


General—We have delayed until this moment the ex- 
pression of our feelings toward you, lest the honest emo- 
tions of our hearts should be ascribed to a desire of propi- 
tiating the favor of our commander—at this moment, when 
neither hope nor fear can be supposed to have influenced 
us, we pray you to receive the sincere tribute of our thanks 
—as soldiers, for the confidence you have reposed in us, 
for the paternal care with which you have watched over 
our comforts, and above all, for that justice you have done 
to our zeal in assigning us, on every occasion, a post of 
danger and of honour—as citizens, for the wisdom of the 
measures you devised to protect our country; for the skill 
and bravery with which they were executed; & for that 
indispensible energy to which we owe our safety. Leaving 
to others the task of declaiming about privileges and “‘con- 
stitutional rights” we are content with having fought for | 
the support of them—we have understanding enough to 
know when they are wantonly violated ; and no false reason- 
ing shall make us ungrateful to the man whose wisdom and 
valour have secured them to us and to our posterity! We 
do not deal in professions, but we pray you, General, to be 
assured, that in the officers and men of this battalion, you 
have soldiers who have been and are always ready to con- 
front every danger under your command.—Fellow citizens, 
grateful for your services—Friends personally attached to 
your fortunes, and ready to promote your happiness at the 
risk of their own. You have allowed us the endearing title 
of your brothers in arms—it was given to us on this field 
strewed then with the bodies of our enemy; and we feel 
a noble pride in the conscientiousness that allows us to ac- 
cept it—That fraternity cemented in hostile blood shall be 
the pride of our lives; and in after times will secure to our 
children the respect of posterity, General, common phrases 
cannot express the emotions which agitate us at the mo- 
ment of our separation—but we pray Heaven to watch 
over your safety; and we trust to a grateful country for 
the honours and advancement which your services have 
merited. 

Camp Jackson, 16 March, 1815 | : 


2° Martin, op. cit., pp. 405-10. 
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The general’s answer, given in the same issue was: 


Fellow Soldiers— 

Popular favor has always been with me, a secondary 
object. My.first wish in political life, has been to be useful 
to my country. Yet, I am not insensible to the good opinion 
of my fellow citizens; I would do much to obtain it; but I 
cannot for this purpose, sacrifice my own conscience of 
what, I conceived to be the interests of my country. 


These principles, have prepared me to receive, with 
just satisfaction the address you have presented. The first 
wish of my heart, the safety of your country, has been ac- 
complished and it affords me the greatest happiness to 
know the means taken to secure this object has met the 
approbation of those who have had the opportunity of 
judging their propriety, and who, from their various re- 
lations, might. be supposed the most ready to censure any 
which had been improperly resorted to. The distinction 
you draw, gentlemen, between those who only declaim 
about civil rights and those who fight to maintain them, 
shows how just & practical knowledge you have of the true 
principles of liberty—without such knowledge, all theory 
is useless or mischievous. 


Whenever the invaluable rights which we enjoy under 
our happy constitution are threatened by invasion, privi- 
leges the most dear, and which in ordinary times, ought 
to be regarded as the most sacred, may be required to be 
infringed for their security. At such a crisis, we have only 
to determine, whether we will suspend for a time the ex- 
ercise of the latter, that we may secure the permanent en- 
joyment of the former. Is it wise, in such a moment, to 
sacrifice the spirit of the laws to the letter, and by adhering 
too strictly to the letter loose the substance forever, in 
order that we may, for an instant preserve the shadow? 
It is not to be imagined that the express provisions of any 
written law can fully embrace emergencies which suppose 
and occasion the suspension of all law, but the highest 
and the last, that of self-preservation. No right is more 
precious to a freeman than that of suffrage, but had your 
election taken place on the 8th of January last, would your 
declaimers have advised you to abandon the defence of your 
country in order to exercise this inestimable privilege of 
the polls? Is it to be supposed that your general, if he 
regarded the important trust committed to his charge, 
would have permitted you to preserve the constitution by 
an act which would have involved the constitution, coun- 
try and honour in one undistinguished ruin? 


What is more justly important than personal libertv! 
yet how can the evil enjoyment of this privilege be made 
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to consist with the order, subordination and discipline of 
a camp? Let the sentinel be removed by subpoena from 
his post, let writs of habeas corpus carry away the officers 
from the lines, and the enemy may conquer your country 
by only employing lawyers to defend your constitution. 
Private property is held sacred in all good governments, 
and particularly in our own; yet, shall the fear of invading 
it prevent a general from marching his army over a corn- 
field, or burning a house which protects the enemy? 


These and a thousand other instances might be cited to 
show that the laws must sometimes be silent when neces- 
sity speaks. The only question with the friend of his 
country will be, have these laws been made silent wantonly 
and unnecessarily. If necessity dictated the measure; if 
a resort to it was important for the preservation of these 
rights which we esteem so dear, and in defence of which 
we had so willingly taken up arms, surely it would not 
have been becoming in the commander in chief to have 
shrunk from the responsibility which it involved. He did 
not shrink from it. In declaring Martial Law, his object 
and his only object, was to embody the whole resources 
of the country, tor its defence. 


That law, while it existed, necessarily suspeneded 
all rights and privileges inconsistent with its pro- 
visions. It is a matter of surprise that they who 
boast themselves the champions of those rights and 
privileges should not, when they were first put in 
danger by the proclamation of martial law, have mani- 
fested that lively sensibility of which they have 
since made so ostentatious a display. So far, however, was 
this from being the case, that this measure not only met, 
then the open support of those, who, when their country 
was invaded, thought resistance a virtue, and the silent 
approbation of all; but even received the particular recom- 
mendation and encouragement of many who now inveigh 
the most bitterly against it. It was not until a victory, 
secured by that very measure had lessened the danger 
which occasioned resort to it, that the present feeling 
guardians of our rights discovered that the commanding 
general ought to have suffered his posts to be abandoned 
thro’ the interference of a foreign agent—his ranks to be © 
thinned by desertion, and his whole army to be broken to 
pieces by mutiny; while yet a powerful force of the enemy 
se on our coast and within a few hours sail of our 
city. 

I thought and acted differently. It was not until I 
discovered that the civil power stood no longer in need of 
the military for its support, that I restored it to its usual 
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functions; and the restoration was not delayed a moment 
after that period had arrived. 

Under these circumstances, Fellow Soldiers, your reso- 
lution to let others declaim about privileges and constitu- 
tional rights, will never draw upon you the charge of being 
indifferent to those inestimable blessings—your attachment 
to them has been proved by a tronger title—that of having 
fought nobly to preserve them—you, who have thus sup- 
ported them against the open pretentions of a powerful 
enemy will never, I trust, surrender them to the underhand 
machinations of men who stood aloof in the hour of peril, 
and who, when the danger is gone, claim to be the “defend- 
ers of your constitution.” 


An honourable peace has dissolved our military connec- 
tion ; and, in a few days I shall quit a country, endeared to 
me by the most pleasing recollections. Among the most 
prominent of these, gentlemen, are those I shall ever enter- 
tain of the distinguished bravery, the exact discipline, the 
ardent zeal, and the important services of your corps. The 
offered friendship of each individual composing it, I re- 
ceive with pleasure and with sincerity reciprocate. I shall 
always pride myself on a fraternity with such men, created 


in such a cause. 
Andrew Jackson!" 


The address by the uniform companies was presented on March 
16, 1815, five days before Jackson’s arraignment.’ His answer 
is a clear statement of the only defense he had if he did have 
one. It is likely that had Jackson been less arrogant and peremp- 
tory, the difficulties which were occasioned would never have 
arisen. However, had that been the case, Jackson might have 
been less of a general than he was which would have been hardly 
desirable. Tolerance in this case, was more becoming to those 
with the lesser responsibility. Not that Jackson was any the less 
wrong, but that those who opposed him were certainly to blame 
as well as he was and in my opinion, with less to excuse them. 

The reorganization of the state militia was begun March 30, 
1815, according to the following general orders: 


The militia of the State, being discharged from the 
service of the United States, the Governor & Commander 
in Chief resumes his Command of the Same.— 

All orders which previous during the late invasion were 
issued by him are rescinded—The several commandants of 


uic, A. of N. O., La. Gazette, March 28, 1816. 
U2 Gayarré, op. cit., IV, 611. | 
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the Regiments, Battalions, & Corps, will order a new census 
to be made of their respective strength, and to report the 
same, without loss of time to the Generals commanding 
their respective Brigades, & the Brigadier Generals in like 
manner, will report to the Major General of their Division, 
& to the Adjutant General of the State.’ 


Jackson and his family who had joined him in New Orleans left 
that city on April 6, 1815,'** on his way to newer and nobler achi- 
evements. Nearly a year later there appeared in the Washington 
Republican and Natchez Intelligencer, the following article which 
had been taken from the London Morning Chronical, of September 
21, 1815: 


THE FLORIDAS 


It was natural to expect, after a war like that of the 
Peninsula, in which so much British blood and treasure 
were exhausted, that the subject of indemnity would come 
on the carpet, as soon as the object was attained and peace 
established. It was a very difficult matter, however, to 
settle this point, in consequence of the indefinite terms of 
the treaty made by Mr. Canning, and the difficulty of treat- 
ing with Ferdinand and his ministers, who, far from being 
prepared to give an indemnity, rather thought we had done 
more harm than good in aiding to liberate the Peninsula, 
and would have been happy if an Englishman had never 
trod their ground, Hence, by every means in their power, 
are they now trying to undo what little, social as well as 
political, improvements we fought to introduce, and it will 
be no wonder, if in the next edict issued by the inquisition, 
it be deemed a crime of heretical pravity, for a Spaniard 
to be heard speaking English. This indemnity question, 
consequently, has met with great difficulties, as well for 
the reasons just assigned as because the services to be 
compensated were performed to the cortes, and it would 
be very inconsistent, after his past conduct, for Ferdinand 
to seek to remunerate them, and indeed he only knows of 
them by hearsay. 

Under this state of things it is easy to conceive the 
great dilemma in which the ministers have been placed, 
as well as their worthy representatives in Madrid, who 
have not learnt logic enough to undo the syllogisms and 
other knotty arguments the monastic counsellors of Ferd- 
inand bring forward on this subject. This indemnity ques- 
tion was, however, warmly agitated in Madrid in Novem- 


usL. S. M. C., Militia General Orders, by order of LaNeuville, March 30, 1815. 
4 Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, II, 328. 
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ber last, and the whole weight and influence of England 
at last wrested from the tenacious Spaniards, it is gener- 
ally believed, as indemnity, viz. East and West Florida. It is 
generally supposed that several demands were made before 
this point was agreed on, viz. a free trade to Spanish 
America, the cotton trade of Spain, the Island of Puerto 
Rico, the Spanish port of St. Domingo, Cuba, the Balcares, 
Canaries, and for what we know, the Phillipine Islands. 
Either of these bounses (sic) separately, might perhaps, 
have satisfied our wishes, but the Spaniards were too wise 
to lct one go; so it would seem as if he had been forced to 
be content with the Floridas, because Spain could retain 
them no longer on account of the North Americans and 
the neighboring revolution of Mexico. In making this con- 
cession, however, it is not clear, whether some valuable 
principle has not been given up, and whether some condi- 
tion has not been exacted from us, opposed to the feelings 
and wishes of the people of England .... Time will en- 
lighten us on this point a little more, but in Spanish Ameri- 
ca, we ought to remember, there is at present a general 
insurrection against tyrannical power, a strong and irre- 
sistible impulse of human nature groaning under oppres- 
sion, a revolution, in short, the most just and interesting 
in its nature as well as its consequences to the world, to 
be found in the annals of history. 

To suppress this revolution, we know that the inquisi- 
tion has been armed with the bayonet and the dagger, that 
religion has been prostituted, and that all the energies 
of rancor and malice have been set to work. To suppress 
this revolution also Spain has frequently called upon Eng- 
land, under a plea, that in our treaty we had guaranteed 
the integrity of the Spanish monarchy. It would be long 
and tedious to carry our readers through the various oc- 
casions in which Spain has urged England to interfere and 
decide against her ultramarine provinces, but this treaty 
has even by the agent of the latter, been interpreted into 
the right of demanding the persons of Spanish America 
landing in England. It has hitherto been thought that 
these remonstrances, on the part of Spain, have been un- 
notice, but in our last treaty there is an additional clause, 
inserted on August 24, 1814, as the 3d additional article, 
whereas the body of the same is signed on 5th July, same 
year, which has created some alarm. It is as follows: 

“His Britannic majesty being anxious that the troubles 
and disturbances which unfortunately prevail in the do- 
minions of his catholic majesty in America should cease, 
and the subjects of these provinces should return to their 
obedience to their lawful sovereign, engages to take the 
most effectual measures for preventing his subjects from 
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furnishing arms, ammunition, or any other warlike article 
to the revolted in America.” 

To this another circumstance of a more important nature 
has lately been added, tending to prove that some change 
has taken place in the policy of England, which in the last 
parliament was pledged to be strictly, nay delicately, neu- 
tral between Spain and her ultramarine provinces. If so, 
it is now generally asked, can this be inconsequence to the 
cession of the Floridas to England? Can we have bartered 
our honor, our national foresight and integrity, together 
with our mercantile interests, for this bauble? Let us look 
for a moment on the real merits of this gift on the part 
of Spain and what will accrue to us, by being made lords 
over the Floridas. 


We are not aware, that from time to time, long and 
elaborate memoirs have been presented to the government, 
on the subject of the Floridas, since we held possession 
of that country, so there have also been respecting the cut- 
ting of the Isthmus of Panama, and in all probability they 
have been on a par. They have been represented as Dora- 
dos, or the Elysian fields, and commercial avidity has de- 
lineated a comparative desert into a magnificient vent for 
goods. Yet it is a fact, that the soil of West Florida is 
sandy, and that the climate is unhealthy, as our experience 
taught us from the year 1763, till we gave it up, which we 
even seem to have been glad to do. Neither East nor West 
Florida supply furs, for the game is extinct, nor are there 
Indians now to hunt or consume goods. West Florida has 
indeed some advantages of locality, from being the channel 
to the sea of a large and fertile tract of country extending 
from the 31st degree to the sources of the Pearl, Alabama, 
and Chatahouche rivers; but all this belongs to the United 
States, and hitherto these rivers have scarcely been used. 
West Florida possesses no harbors, and indeed the popu- 
lation of both is so extremely thin, that, as commercial and 
agricultural points, they cannot present an advantage 
worth the expense of keeping them. They have long been 
a burden to Spain, who had annually to draw from Mexico 
150,000 dollars for their expense of administration. Spain, 
therefore rids herself of a load, for she is sensible that the 
inhabitants, who endure all the horrors of Spanish legisla- 
tion, &c. without either protection or benefits, and behold 
the rise of Louisiana since its cession to the United States, 
will not be long before they wish to form part of the same 
confederation. Nay, this dread of progressive liberty has 
long given umbrage to the cabinet of Madrid; for this they 
owe an old grudge to the North Americans, as well as for 
aiding the revolutions of the Mexicans; but as Spain is 
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too feeble to retaliate, she is now glad to get England to | 


do it for her. 

Spain, therefore, in making us masters of the Floridas, 
would give what to her is scarcely worth keeping and in- 
deed what she cannot keep long; and we seem to think, that 
what is worth giving, is worth having. But our possession 
of the above country seems to be founded on the advan- 
tages of a military position, as a future bridle on the United 
States. On this score, it deserves particular attention. 

Branjour, in his sketch of the United States, a work 
that certainly develops the views and situation of that 
country better than any other before published, says, “that 
the Floridas to the south, appear sooner or later, destined 
to be united to the American republic, since they form 
part of the boundaries delineated by nature.” The govern- 
ment as well as the people of the U. States, have the same 
idea; and if England takes possession of that country, they 
are persuaded it is solely for the purpose of being a thorn 
in. their side, to annoy them in time of war, and counter- 
balance any attack they may wish to make to the north. 
Mr. Ellicot, who some years back measured the boundary 
line between Spain and the United States, observed, “that 
West Florida must be highly important in a commercial 
point of view, and if, connected with the country north of 
it, capable of prescribing maritime regulations to the 
Gulph (sic) of Mexico.” That is giving to understand, that 
in the hands of the United States, and as an outlet to the 
sea for a great part of the Mississippi Territory and Upper 
Carolina, and connected with a fertile range of country, 
is a rapid flare of progression, it might be made of great 
consequence; but these advantages could never be realized 
by Spain or Enzland, as solitary possessions of a strip of 
seacoast, and shut out from the interior. Besides, it is 
only when these back countries are settled and cultivated, 
that these advantages are to be realized; and this is indeed 
the material reason why the United States are not pos- 
sessed of them already. Yet their holding them certainly 
enters into the future views of the United States; and 
being so near, with the population in their favor, it is 
evident they can take them whenever they choose. It 
is therefore, when we have laid out large sums in barracks, 
new cities, (for our garrisons can never be put into Pensa- 
cola and Mobile, once the tomb of our countrymen), and in 
other necessary objects to make an establishment, that 
the United States’ back woods men will sound their bugle, 
at the first symptoms of war, and all our trouble and ex- 
pense will be lost. 

Whatever then be the consideration we give for the 
Floridas, it can only be viewed in the light of a bad debt, 
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for which we get what we can; but when we come to con- 
sider that this must be the cause of a new war with the 
United States, sooner or later, if we can get nothing better, 
would it not be more advisable to dash the sponge over our 
debt against Spain, than hereafter endanger the Canadas? 
By the war out of which we have just emerged with the 
United States, we have given that country a tone of im- 
portance greater than it would have attained by thirty 
years’ growth, and certainly its inhabitants will never 
henceforth forward endure what they have been in the 
habits of hitherto bearing. The possession of the Flori- 
das can, consequently bring upon us nothing but a war, and 
if obtained by the sacrifice of any principle dear to the 
feelings of Englishmen, and essential to our trade, disgrace 

~ must be the issue. It is then necessary for us to look nar- 
rowly into this affair, before the meeting of Parliament, 
for in it many of the vital interests of this country are 
implicated.—It indeed seems to be the lot of nations, to 
derive no instruction but from experience, nor nowadays, 
do they avail themselves of the past folly of their neigh- 
bors. Absorbed as we are in modeling Europe to our wishes, | 
North and South America seem to be entirely neglected, 
or if thought of, merely to destroy the future prospects 
a combination of fortunate circumstances has presented.— 
Sufficient gall has already been in fuled (sic) into the 
minds of the North American people; their manifesto 
respecting the late war, and particularly some of its de- 
tached its features (sic), have been rancorous enough; and 
if we purchase from Spain a country for the purpose of 
fomenting dissensions in the bordering states, and placing 
a barrier to the independence of South America, we create 
a sympathetic feeling throughout, of which our children 
may experience the fatal consequences.**® 


From the above it is seen that some of the British at least, real- 
ized the futility of any country trying to deny to the Southwest 
the “Key” to its very existence. 

While Jackson proceeded on his way to new glory, the other 
hero of our discussion was fast approaching the end of his time. 
The Courier of November 24, 1817, carried the following an- 
nouncement: 


Died last night at half past eight o’clock, the honorable 
William Charles Cole Claiborne formerly Governor of this 
a and when he died, Senator in the Congress of the 


USM. S. A., Washington Republican and Natchez Intelligencer, issue of January 10, 1816. 
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His funeral will proceed from the Governor’s House 
at 4 o’clock p. m... .'"° 


Two days later the same paper ran another announcement saying 
that the Council officials would wear mourning for a week and 
that a monument was to be erected to Claiborne at the public 
expense.''* Claiborne’s last days were spent in sending letters 
to the several commanders in the battle of New Orleans containing 
statements of his actions during the invasion by the British, 
asking them to verify item for item the several claims which he had 
put forth. They are very interesting indeed, and throw consider- 
able light on the various activities which took place in Louisi- 
ana during that period,''* several of which have been specifically 
alluded to in this paper. Little remains to be said concerning the 
War of 1812 in the Southwest except to reiterate once again the 
plea of our English friend that all of our coast line be left un- 
molested, since the acquisition of any part of it by any country 
whatsoever can only make that nation our constant foe till it has 
been returned.?’® 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCLUSION 


HE STUDY just completed has pointed to many things, one of 
which is the risk which must be run by any nation which 
neglects to maintain an adequate national defense. The insuffi- 
ciency of our first line of defense, the United States navy, during 
the War of 1812 is at least understandable, but that the “Key” to 
the Mississippi should be so carelessly held is almost unbelieveable. 
Nor was the importance of its possession to the United States not 
fully appreciated; the purchase of Louisiana and the cry for the 
Floridas prove that it was. But the seeds of agrarian inaction 
first sown by Jefferson had produced such apathy that had it not 
been for the southwesterners themselves and for their leader 
Andrew Jackson, New Orleans would have most certainly been 
taken by the British. 
Another interesting point is the reliance of the British on 
irregulars composed of disaffected inhabitants of Louisiana and 


usyT. S. M. C., La. Courier, November 24, 1817. 
U7 Ibid., November 26, 1817. 

U8 Rowland, op. cit., pp. 366-97. 

u° Supra, pp. 183-35. 
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of Indians. The several proclamations which were issued, the 
expedition to Barataria, and the disregard of Spanish neutrality 
all indicate that the British expected to meet with the same 
division of mind in the Southwest which prevailed in the East. 
How mistaken they were they soon found out. Yet they failed 
to understand entirely the temper of the force which they opposed 
until too late. These Americans did not wait to be attacked, with 
the result that the morale of the invaders was given a blow as 
soon as they got within striking distance of New Orleans from 
which they never recovered. , 


The work of the navies of the two forces is also noteworthy. 
It was Jones’ little force which first announced the arrival of the 
British at Ship Island; it was the lusty arms of the British sailors 
which pulled the oars of the small boats which brought the invad- 
ing force to Fishermen’s Village on Bayou Bienvenue; and the 
work done by the Carolina and the Louisiana was invaluable. The 
splendid efforts of the Baratarians should also be counted with 
those of the navy. It is small wonder that New Orleans still 
evinces a great interest in naval affairs. 

The most interesting point of all from a tactical standpoint, 
is the rashness exhibited by the tactics of the British as con- 
trasted to the careful though spirited activities of the Americans. 
It is interesting because the regulars acted like militia and the 
frontiersmen like veterans. It was the British who were unde- 
cided in resolve and content with good enough until, stung by 
defeat, they rushed into a battle which could result in but one way. 
A bigger man than Packenham would have withdrawn and tried 
again rather than risk such a dangerous issue. Jackson who should 
have rushed his forces headlong after the retreating British, 
had he followed the traditional tactics of the Indian fighter, was 
content to hold what he had already won and to preserve his 
forces intact with their morale unshaken by defeat. 

: The last point to be mentioned is that the invasion of the 
Southwest seemed to be doomed to failure even before it started. 
Had the British come before the Creeks had been conquered it might 
have ended quite differently. Had not Jackson had a chance to prove 
his ability he might not have been the commander of the forces 
which were to save New Orleans. Without Jackson and without the 
release of the forces of the Southwest for duty at New Orleans 
by the defeat of the Indians, the city would have fallen. The 
blunders of th» British, the superb initiative of the Americans 
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might still have been unavailing had Thornton not been delayed 
in arriving on the west bank of the Mississippi, so that by the 
time he had achieved victory on his battle ground the day had 
been lost by Packenham opposing Jackson on the other side of 
the river. It would seem as if fate had decreed that New Orleans 
was to remain American despite what forces might be brought 
against it, and certainly it was the best thing for both Great 


Britain and the United States that it did so. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Adams, Reed McColloch Baird was born to Effie Updegraph 
and Archie Lynn Adams at Wheeling, West Virginia, the twenty- 
fourth day of March, 1902. He was graduated from Wheeling 
High School January, 1920, entering the United States Naval 
Academy in June of the same year. He completed the course 
and was commissioned an Ensign in the United States Navy 
June, 1924. 

Upon resigning from the navy in September, 1925, Mr. 
Adams spent a short time doing drafting work but soon forsook 
drafting to take up the teaching of mathematics. After two 
years of high school work he became an associate professor at 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, at which University 
he is now teaching. 


THE END 
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‘THE INTERREGNUM IN LOUISIANA IN 1861 


The Course of Events in the State from November, 1860, 
to April, 1861. 


By LANE CARTER KENDALL, M. A. 


SIXTH INSTALLMENT AND CONCLUSION 
(Continued from April, 1934, Quarterly) 


It is interesting to note that the seven men who voted against 
the measure had also been among the dissenters when Louisiana 
seceded. They had been elected to the convntion on a cooperation- 
ist basis, and were, evedently, firm believers in the doctrine that 
the people were the ultimate source of authority. It is significant 
that the vote on the secession ordinance as well as this ratification 
were never submitted to the voting public for approval or con- 
demnation. The inference seems obvious that those who had as- 
sumed the extraordinary power which was exercised by the con- 
vention were afraid to submit any of their acts to the long-suffer- 
ing electorate. 

Louisiana had ended her history as an independent nation. 
The act of ratification was the last official act of a free, sovereign 
power. There remain, however, [unofficially now], the re- 
maining days of the session of the convention, which had a few 
matters to wind up, and then the story of the free and sovereign 
State shall have been completely told. 


Since Louisiana was now but a member of the Confederacy, 
she no longer needed the buildings in which the business of the 
United States Government had been carried on. An ordinance 


ceding the rights of the State in these buildings was passed of the 
convention. 


In spite of the many obj ections which had been raised to the 
convention’s activities, especially its apparently insatiable desire 
to ‘meddle in affairs not really under its jurisdiction, that body 
decided to change the banking system in Louisiana. The plan 
was very carefully worked out, providing for the establishment of 
banks throughout the State, the issuing of money by these banks, 
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and also insisting upon the maintenance by these banks of a cash 
reserve of at least one-third of the amount of the bills which might 
be issued. There was an almost interminable discussion over the 
ordinance, but it did not come to a vote until after the constitution 
of the Confederate States had been ratified. It was then re- 
jected by a majority of one vote. 


During the debate there was considerable agitation against 
the bill. Walker, of Orleans, spoke against it in the following 
terms: 


.... He opposed the bill because he thought, in considering 
it, the convention was taking a serious and fatal departure 
from the purpose for which it had been convened. The con- 
vention was created for political purposes purely, and not 
to meddle with the subjects of ordinary legislation. The 
people never contemplated that they should do otherwise. 
_ They had not done so up to the present, but now they were 
called upon to act in hot haste upon one of the most compli- 
cated and intricate questions of the day. The member 
spoke of the crude manner in which measures passed in the 
convention, and the slow and careful mode adopted in the 
legislature, and to which this banking question should be 
particularly subjected ... He was opposed to the whole 


system of banking... He desired to restrict the system, 
_ if he had the power he would extirpate and destroy 


The Crescent, which was the official journal of the Conven- 
tion, and hence morally bound to support its measures, urged for 
the passage of the banking ordinance in the following editorial: 


One of the objections urged against the passage of the 
ordinance is, that the Convention was not assembled for 
any other purpose than to determine the future relations 
of Louisiana to the Federal Government. It will be recol- 
lected however, that the secession of the State involves, 
necessarily, some change in our commercial policy, and its 
adaption to the new order of things around us. It is very 
evident, from present appearances, that the foreign trade 
of this city, if we pursue the right course, is about to in- 
crease in a remarkable degree; and, in this event, every 
facility that can be afforded ought to be extended to a com- 

- merce which promises to realize for us so much of benefit 
and prosperity. If it be so desirable, as we clearly think it 
is, that this State should reap the advantages of her geo- 
graphical position in the conduct of foreign commerce, it 


"4 Daily True Delta, Mareh 20, 1861. 
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is essential that every aid to that purpose, compatible with 
the rights and interests of the people, should be afforded 
by the supreme Legislative authority of the State. This 
is one of the necessary consequences of the secession of the 
State and the secession in fact, cannot be regarded as com- 
plete, except in a political sense, unless the Convention 
makes the requisite preparation for the commercial changes 
that our secession, under the peculiar circumstances of the | 
present case, will necessarily bring about. Political and 
commercial affairs are, in truth, so intermingled that the 
latter are in a great degree subject to the changes made in 
the former. The objection to which we have referred is, 
we think, of but little moment, in view of the great changes, 
and the necessity of providing for them, about to take place 
in our commercial relations with all the world. 

In our deliberate judgement, no measure has been pre- 
sented to the Convention, since the ordinance of secession, 
of so much importance to the future growth and welfare 
of Louisiana as the ordinance under discussion.’® 


The debate over the ordinance in the session of March 20 
was long and furious. On motion, the usual routine was sus- 
pended, and each section was considered separately from the 
beginning, instead of having the whole ordinanc> read and then 
taken up section by section. 


The banking ordinance, the order of the day, was then 
called up, and after various motions and a great deal of 
talk, “signifying nothing,” the first section of the ordin- 
ance was adopted ... after a vote, on motion of Mr. Bush, 
to lay the whole subject on the table, had been lost by one 
vote: yeas 51, nays, 52.. .*® 


An interesting item is the resolution which was passed on 
March 25, providing that the reporters of the Picayune and Bee 
be paid the sum of five dollars a day, in consideration of their 
fine work in connection with the session of the convention. The 
Daily True Delta, which carried approximately the same stories 
the news stories about the convention as these two papers, was 
omitted, because of its editorial hostility. The Crescent was also 
passed by, because it had been made the official journal of the 
convention, and the publisher, J. O. Nixon, no doubt received 
sufficient in the way of easy money for his services in printing 
the ordinances, resolutions, and other official acts. 


45 Daily Crescent, March 20, 1861. 
% Daily True Delta, March 21, 1861. 
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On March 26, the convention met for its last session, a resolu- 
tion fixing that day for the final adjournment of the body having 
been passed on March 22. There were present only 65 delegates 
and the president. The debate went on as usual, and an ordinance 
was passed modifying certain ordinances which had been accepted 
by the convention. At four o’clock, the Journal tells us that 


The “Hour’’ having arrived that had been fixed for the 
final adjournment, the President after a brief farewell ad- 
dress, ceclared the Convention adjourned without a day. 


The disbanding of the convention, which had occupied so 
prominent a place in Louisiana politics for two months, was form- 
ally commemorated by the Crescent in the following editorial: 


The Louisiana Convention yesterday adjourned sine dic, 
and most of the members are, ere now, on their way to 
their respective homes. They have completed the work 
for which they were assembled, and they will meet with 
the approving plaudits of their constituents. 

The two leading and most significant acts of the Con- 
vention were the passage of the Ordinance of Secession, and 
the ratification of the Constitution of the Confederate 
States. The vote in each case was nearly unanimous. 
By both of these acts, promptly performed, Louisiana has 
repelled the Abolition slander that she was indifferent to 
her honor and her rights, and that she did not cooperate, 
heartily and effectively, in the grand movement for South- 
ern independence. Those who doubted of Louisiana in the 
great struggle will find a sufficient answer in the manly 
and decided stand which has been taken by the Convention 
representing the sovereignty of her people. 

The Convention itself was composed of the leading 
citizens of the State—men eminent for their talents, their 
virtues and their courage, and representatives of the wealth 
of the State as well as its intelligence. Their proceedings 
were conducted with dignity and harmony. They have 
answered to the expectations of the people, and they will 
receive that welcome at the people’s hands which is the 
highest recognition of a faithful discharge of the represen- 
tative trust. We extend to each member, at parting, our 
cordial good wishes.*" 


Of far different tone was the Daily True Delta’s comment: 


The Lyceum hall wigwam, jocosely called a state con- 
vention, ingloriously fizzled out yesterday. By the usual 


17 Daily Crescent, March 27, 1861. 
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appliances of the rag-and-lampblack aristocracy, they suc- 
ceeded in getting all they required of the wigwam con-~ 
vention. .. 

The revolutionary farce, so far as this commonwealth is 
concerned, may be said now to have taken definite pro- 
portions; the anti-popular composition of the wigwam 
which arrogated to itself powers utterly unknown to this 
or any other people capable of understanding their rights 
and of maintaining them, conveyed, before their appear- 
ance upon this stage, a fair foreshadowing of what we 
might expect; and now, with the results of their factious 
stupidity and malignity against popular government before, 
us, we are rather surprised that ignorance, hatred of de- 
mocracy and treasonable prejudice have accomplished their 
labors so bunglingly. The end and the beginning of this 
wigwam are, however, in complete accordance. The people 
pronounced against a cotton confederacy abortion at the 
polls, and their delegates no sooner found themselves in 
their dark-lantern conclave than they defied their wishes 
by proclaiming Louisiana out of the Union. At the end of 
their thirty-five days of painful travail these revolutionists, 
of whom probably not a score really wish the success of the 
experiment in government, which, with fraternal rivalry, 
they rushed to approve, could not muster a number suf- 
ficient to constitute a quorum to draw the decent drapery 
of the tomb over the closing scenes of a body which genera- 
tions yet unborn, as well as those now existing, will long 
curse as the heaviest and most disastrous affliction that 
poor Louisiana, always a prey to needy adventurers and 
broken-down office-hunters, has ever had to support. Every 
member of the wigwam seemed to have made up his mind 
that democracy was to be slain; and, in justice to them, we 
must say there was a heroic rivalry as to whom should 
inflict the most fatal stabs. Flickerings of the old princi- 
ples at times were visable; the unfaltering Talliaferro— 
faithful always—and some dozens of others remained tol- 
erably true, but outside of these, the great emulation 
seemed to be how each could best signalize his detestation 
of republican government and democratic principles.** 


Louisiana has seen another flag pulled down from her staff, 
and was now under a fifth form of government. Her season of in- 
dependence was over. 


Daily True Delta, March 28, 1861. 
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CONCLUSION 


The facts in the foregoing pages have not been assembled 
in a controversial spirit. Nevertheless, the candid reader cannot 
conclude a survey of them without being deeply impressed with 
the fact that secession in Louisiana was the work of a minority. 
It seems clear that the responsibility therefore lies with John 
Slidell, Judah P. Benjamin, Governor Moore, Thomas J. Semmes, 
and Rev. B. M. Palmer. It is, of course, impossible to penetrate 
the thoughts of men like Slidell and Benjamin, particularly the 
former, who carefully destroyed all material ‘which might have 
shed light on the subject; but one may, without exceeding the 
proprieties, venture the assertion that Slidell favored secession 
because ha expected either to name the president of the new con- 
federacy, or have that place himself. 


Benjamin and Moore were willing tools in Slidell’s hands, 
especially the latter who owed his political importance to Slidell’s 
backing. It was Moore who, to a greater degree than any other 
single individual, committed Louisiana to secession. Without 
authority other than his own, he took possession of the property 
of the United States at the very inception of the movement. He 
must have known that the federal government would recover 
the forts and the arsenal by force, if necessary. His act was one 
which, save for the subsequent event, would have been high trea- 
son. It left no course open to him and his associates except to 
force the state out of the Union; otherwise it is difficult to see 
how his high-handed procedure could have failed to involve him 
in serious punishment. 


When one examines the vote by which the convention was 
elected, the fact that it really represented a minority of the popu- 
lation is strikingly apparent. The issue on which the members 
were elected was secession and secession only. Nevertheless, when 
once installed, this body legislated on many subjects for which 
it had no mandate. It should be pointed out that a considerable 
difference existed between the act of withdrawing from the Union, 
and the act of joining in a confederacy designed to wage war upon 
that Union. Is it not permissable to say that as long as Loui- 
siana remained an independent nation, the way was open for 
a diplomatic arrangement of the difficulties between her and 
Washington? Even the seizure of government property might con- 
ceivably have been arranged. Had the Union authorities even 
required the punishment of Governor Moore, is it not possible that 
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that too might have been conceded? But when Louisiana allied 
herself with the other seceding states, she found herself in an 
entirely different position. War then was the only and inevit- ’ 
able step. 

Although there is no authority for the statement, it seems 
clear that these ideas determined the course of the convention. 
Reperesenting a minority, and determined to force the state into 
the Confederacy, the convention did not dare submit the matter 
to a popular vote. One cannot help but feel, after studying the 
facts, that the members knew that the people would reject the 
proposition of joining the confederacy. Otherwise, there was 
no point in their refusal to permit the people to express their 
opinion in the premises. | 

Nor did the vote by which the secession ordinance was 
adopted, really indicate the situation which actually existed in 
the convention. The seventeen members who lined up against 
that measure were by no means all who disapproved. In fact, 
there were forty-four co-operationists who would normally have 
voted in the negative, but most of them, when they realized the 
futility of this course, weakly permitted themselves to consent 
to a course of action of which their political consciences un- 
doubtedly disapproved. There were six members whose atti- 
tude was undetermined, but who might conceivably be classified 
with the co-operationists, so that it might be said that the real 
vote stood eighty to fifty. It thus seems clear the convention was 
very far from a unit in the course which it ultimately followed. 


As a matter of fact, Louisiana had no real grievance against 
the Union. The instances of abolitionist activity reported in the 
New Orleans newspapers are not numerous. New Orleans was 
entirely dependent upon its foreign commerce. The prosperity 
of the state could not fail to be injuriously affected by any pro- 
longed separation from the North. Many people counselled mod- * 
eration. There were numerous newspapers, the editorial policy 
of which was aggressively conservative. Except for the threat to 
the property of the slave-owners implicit in the election of Lin- 
coln, there is no discoverable reason why anybody in Louisiana 
should have wished to withdraw from the Union; and the own- ¢ 
ing of slaves was necessarily restricted to a very small class’ 
At a thousand dollars and more per head, very few persons in 


1 At the Montgomery convention, when it was proposed that the African slave trade be 
denied to the states, South Carolina protested. She declared that the price of farm laborers 
was exorbitant, and the planter could not afford to pay the eighteen hundred dollars which 
was demanded. Louisiana agreed with her in principle. 
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Louisiana could afford the luxury of slave-ownership. Even then, 
in spite of our romantic historians, the poor outnumbered the 
rich. It has been estimated that less than one percent of the 
population of the South in 1861 were large slave-holders. The 
proportion in Louisiana was probably no greater. 

The candidates for the convention, prior to the election, 
expressed unlimited confidence in the wisdom of the people. But 
after they found themselves functioning as the supreme authority 
of the independent state of Louisiana, they took quite a different 
view of the matter. The vigor with which the proposal to sub- 
mit the ordinance of secession to a popular vote was fought, in- 
dicates how completely they had changed their opinions. Is it 
not justifiable to believe that this was due in large measure to 
the activities of Thomas J. Semmes? This may be conceded be- 
cause the lIcgical processes of his mind and the persuasive and 
diplomatic force of his arguments were elements that must have 
had effect upon the body of the Convention. Yet it remains indis- 
putable that no one man can be credited or debited with this 
responsibility. The issue of secession had been fought out in the 
election which convened the Convention. The men who passed 
the ordinance of secession were largely the leaders of public 
opinion in Louisiana and this review has demonstrated that there 
was a body of public opinion outside of the Convention that could 
well support the idea that a further reference to the people was 
unnecessary. 


It may therefore be said, in conclusion, that historians, treat- 
ing of the circumstances under which Louisiana separated from 
the Union and became involved in the Civil War, have missed 
the real significance of events. They have not brought out as 
prominently as they should the fact that the state was coerced 
into a course opposed to all its real interests, and really not de- 
sired by the majority of the inhabitants. Louisiana was, in fact, 
the key-stone of the Confederacy. Without it, the whole move- 
ment would have collapsed. Had Louisiana refused to merge 
her independence in the government set up at Montgomery, there 
can be little doubt that the latter would have speedily found it- 
self in an untenable position. Is it not permissible to believe that 
even the purblind leaders of the blind who controlled the destinies 
of the nation at Washington would have been eager to seize the 
opportunity, and by granting large concessions to Louisiana, 
widen the rift in southern opinion? Imagination hesitates to 
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envision the consequences which might have ensued. It is impos- 
sible to calculate the epochal changes which a course in Louisiana 
different from that actually adopted, would have occasioned in the 
history of this country. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The outstanding point in this study is the fact that very little 
literature appears to have been written on the subject. In the 
following list will be found enumerated all the material access- 
ible in the New Orleans libraries. No attempt has been made 
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All citations refer to the manuscript copy. 


3. Reoprt of the Secretary of State to His Excellency W. W. 
Heard, Governor of the State of Louisiana. May 12, 1902. Baton 
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in full color. The two ordinances of secession and ratifi- 
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9. Bonham, Milledge L., Jr., “The Flags of Louisiana,” in 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, October, 1919. 
10. Greer, James Kimmins. “Louisiana Politics—1845— 
1860,” in Ibid, July, 1929 to October, 1930. 
A doctoral thesis at the University of Texas. It contains 
valuable information of the state of public opinion toward 


secession, and traces the movement up through the con- 
vention. 
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11. Confederate Military History: A Library of Confederate 
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of the South. Ed. by Clement A. Evans, of Georgia. Atlanta, 
Confederate Publishing Company, 1899. 


Volume X deals with Louisiana. It gives a description 
of the convent’on, but dismisses it in a brief space. The 
detail is none too accurate. 


12. Curry, Jabez Lamar Monroe. Civil History of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States, with some personal reminiscences. 
Richmond Va., B. F. Johnson Company, 1901. 


13. Davis, Jefferson. The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
States of America. 2 v. New York, D. Appelton, 1881. 


14. Dodd, William Edward. The Cotton Kingdom: a Chroni- 
cle of the Old South. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920. 
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15. . Expansion and Conflict. New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915. . 


16. Dumond, Dwight Lowell. Southern Editorials on Seces- 
sion. New York, Century Company, 1931. | 
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newspapers of the South. The New Orleans journals are 
very well represented. The book contains an abundance 
of material on the sentiment of the people up to the time 
of the passage of the ordinances of secession. 


17. The Secession Movement, 1860-1861. New York, 
McMillan Company, 1931. 

18. Ficklen, John Rose. History of Reconstruction in Louisi- 
ana (through 1868). Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins Press, 1910. 


Deals very briefly with the events preceding the recon- 
struction in Louisiana, but is a reliable account. 


19. Fortier, Alcee. A History of Louisiana. New York, Gou- 
pil and Company, 1904. 
Deals primarily with the period of French and creole dom- 


— It is not too reliable for the time of the Civil 
ar. 


20. Ibid. Louisiana, Comprising Sketches of Parishes, 
Towns, Events, Institutions, And Persons, Arranged in Cyclopedic 
form. 3v. , Century Historical Association, 1914. 
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few accounts of the flag of the state. 
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21. Gayarré, Charles Etienne Arthur. History of Louisiana. 

4 v. New Orleans, Armand Hawkins, 1885. 
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French domination. The fourth volume takes up the dis- 
cussion of the American rule. It really terminates with the 
defeat of the British by Jackson, but it is supplemented 


by a series of annals, which take the reader in very hasty 
fashion down to the year 1861. 


22. Herron, Stella. Secession Movement in Louisiana—1850- 
1861. 


A master’s thesis submitted at Tulane University in 1913. 
While it deals primarily with the causes of secession, it 
contains a chapter in which the work of the convention 
is briefly discussed. This describes only the ordinance of 
secession, mentions the adoption of the flag, and quotes the 
ratification of the Confederate constitution. It is good as 
far as it goes. 


23. Huston, David Franklin. Ordinances of Secession and 
Other Documents. New York, A. Lovell and Company, 1896. 


24. Johnson, Thomas Cary. The Life and Letters of Benja- 
min Morgan Palmer. Richmond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, 1906. | 

A comprehensive study of the work of this man, contain- 


ing, among other valuable documents, the entire sermon 
which was delivered on Thanksgiving Day, 1860. 


25. Kendall, John Smith. History of New Orleans. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1920. 

The best work on the subject extant. Gives*a brief but 

adequate survey of conditions in New Orlean# just before 


the secession convention met, and also a short description 
of the work of the convention in the Crescent City. | 


26. Paxson, Frederick Logan. The Civil War. New York, — 
Henry Holt and Company, 1911. 
27. Phelps, Albert. Louisiana: a Record of Expansion. New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1905. 
One of the best histories of Louisiana, but wholly inade- 


quate in the treatment of the actual secession and the con- 
vention. 


28. Standard History of New Orleans, Louisiana, Giving a 


Description of the Natural Advantages, Natural History in Re- 
gard to the Flora and Birds, Settlement, Indians, Creoles, Muni- 
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cipal, and Military History, Mercantile and Commercial Interests; 
Banking, Transportation, Struggles Against High Water, the 
Press, Educational, Literature and Art, the Churches, Old Burying ; 
Grounds, Bench and Bar, Medical, Public and Charitable Institu- 
tions, the Carnival, Amusements, Clubs, Societies, etc., ed. by 
Henry Rightor. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Company, 1904. 
29. Taylor, Richard. Destruction and Reconstruction. Per- 
sonal Experiences in the Late War. New York, D. Appelton, 1879. 
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‘RAPIDES PARISH, LOUISIANA—A HISTORY 


By G. P. WHITTINGTON | ee 


EIGHTH INSTALLMENT 
(Continued from April, 1934, Quarterly) 


CHAPTER XII. (*) 
A BRIEF RESUME OF THE YEARS BETWEEN 1830-1860 


HE virgin hardwood forests of the alluvial lands bordering 

Red river, bayous Rapides, Robert, and Boeuf had been cut 
and destroyed, and larger plantations opened. Cotton was first 
the sole means of producing a money crop, then it was found that 
sugar cane could be profitably grown along the bayous and along 
the river. Gradually the territory in which sugar could be profit- 
ably raised was extended northward. until the limit was finally 
reached at the present Colfax, where Meredith Calhoun erected 
a mill. At the close of this period there were thirty-two sugar 
houses in the parish with prospects of more. Every plantation 
of any size devoted to the cultivation of cotton possessed a cotton 


gin. 

- The enlargement of the planting unit called for an increase 
in the number of slaves; the planters obtained these in part by 
purchase from the older States of the south and what was known 
as the border States, while others reached their new homes 
directly from Africa via the smugglers along the Gulf coast. In 
many instances the purchase of these slaves and added equipment 
was a credit transaction, the plantation, slaves and farming equip- 
ment being mortgaged to secure the notes given. When the time 
of liquidation was at hand and payment could not be made all was 
seized and sold, the former owner now bankrupt was compelled to 

*In justice to the author we must repeat here that his work was interrupted by his 
sudden death in August, 1932, and that we lost by that calamity the benefit of his revision 
of his chapters and the notation of the authorities upon which his statements are founded. 
This applies to all that portion of the History from Chapter VIII to the conclusion. This 
chapter (XII) seems to have suffered most; it was undoubtedly the author’s intention to 
use it as a skeleton to build on it a more complete history of the three important decades 


1830-1860. See La. Hist. Qy. Vol. 15, p. 655, October, 1932, and Ibid, Vol. 16, p. 628, 
October, 1933. 
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seek new cheap lands either in the hills of the western part of the 
parish or beyond the Sabine in what is now Texas. 


The banks of New Orleans had established branches in 
Alexandria and credit was freely extended, where security could 
be given by mortgage on the plantation, slaves and other chattels. 
The Louisiana State Bank (of New Orleans) was the first to 
establish a branch, the Bank of Louisiana followed, and later the 
Canal Bank. These local facilities were all closed before 1860, 
the last to close being the Canal Bank branch. 

With the increase of the number of slaves on the various 
plantations the fear of a negro insurrection grew. A planter or 
an overseer was killed by a slave, or possibly by some one un- 
known and immediately it was said to be a premeditated plan to 
kill all of the whites. In 1837, as we have noted in Chapter IX, a 
number of slaves on the plantations near Cheneyville were charged 
with planning an uprising, some of these were tried and executed, 
others were killed without being tried. This affair caused the 
planters to put into operation a regularly organized “patrol” 
formed along military lines with duly selected officers and a 
fixed territory to police. Part of the duty of this organization 
was to prevent the wandering of the slaves throughout the terri- 
tory, to arrest any runaway slaves and return them to their 
masters for punishment, and also to prevent the freemen of color 
or unknown whites from visiting plantations after dark. It was 
thought that the failure to use these precautions was partly the 
cause of the trouble at Cheneyville. The Black Code was rigidly 
enforced. The standing of the individual was not taken into 
consideration. Major Isaac Thomas, one of the leading lawyers 
of the parish, a large owner of slaves and land was the Executor 
of the Estate of Micah F. Flint and as such was in charge of his 
plantation and slaves. Thomas was arrested and tried for a viola- 
tion of the code in that he had not employed at least one white man 
for each thirty slaves on the plantation. He was convicted and 
paid a fine. 

The slaves were indirectly the cause of mortality among the 
whites, when in 1833 cholera made its appearance in this section; 

the Alexandria Gazette said: 
“The long dreaded cholera has at length made its appearance 
among us, and as usual its first appearance has been attended with 
considerable fatality. We have had as yet but few cases in the 
town of Alexandria, and most of them confined to the black popu- 
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lation, no case has been reported for the last two days—we regret 
to say, however, that the disease has made great ravages among 
the negroes on the plantations for eight or ten miles on Bayou 
Rapides—in some instances, the crops have been abandoned—on 
some plantations nearly all of the negroes have been confined at 
one time, and not sufficient number remaining to assist the sick, 
great distress and considerable fatality among them has been the 
consequence. Wherever medical aid has been called, on the first 
attack, the disease has yielded.’’** | 

Many planters were stricken with the disease due to their 
nursing these unfortunate slaves. Among this number was Major 
Isaac Thomas. His wife was at their summer home in the pine- 
woods and learning that her husband had contracted the disease 
returned to their plantation to nurse him, there she contracted 
the disease and died. Isaac Thomas was a native of Tennessee, 
born November 4, 1784, self educated, admitted to the bar of that 
State in 1808 and served in the 14th Congress as a representative 
from Tennessee 1815-1817. He moved to Alexandria in 1819 
where he married Jane Bullard. After her death he married 
Emmeline Flint, a daughter of Timothy Flint. He died in 1859. 
He planted cotton and sugar, operated a saw mill and engaged in 
mercantile business and was one of the most useful citizens of 
the Parish. 


In the midst of this epidemic the Steamer “Lioness” was de- 
stroyed on Sunday morning, May 19, 1833, by an explosion of 
unknown cause. The scene of the disaster was in Red river near 
the upper parish line. Among the victims were Josiah Stoddard 
Johnston, the United States Senator from Louisiana, Basil Q. 
Riggs a member of the Alexandria bar, Charles Boyce of this 
parish, H. Hertz of Nacogdoches, M. Clifford of New Orleans 
and a number of the members of the boat’s crew. Governor 
Edward D. White was seriously injured and never recovered from 
the injury. Among others injured we find the name of William 
Stoddard Johnston the son of the Senator and William Dunbar, 
later a member of the Supreme Court and a Member of Congress. 
Judge Henry Boyce was also a passenger but escaped without 
injury. 

In 1837 the parish was visited by the much dreaded yellow 
fever which left in its wake a number of deaths among all classes 


of people. | 
% Alexandria Gazette and Planters’ Intelligencer, Vol. VI, No. 20, May 29, 1833. 
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It was in this same year that the first railroad in the parish 
and in fact the first railroad west of the Mississippi river was 
started. This little road ran from the Court House square in 
Alexandria to Bayou Hauffpaur below Cheneyville. The legisla- 
tive charter of this road provided for supervision of construction 
by the State Engineers, however, Ralph Smith-Smith who had 
been engaged in similar work for the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road was employed as the Engineer to superintend construction 
and operate the road. The title of the corporation was “The Red 
River Railroad,” and sole ownership passed in due time to Smith. 
The road enjoyed a period of prosperity for it was the sole means 
of bringing the cotton and sugar raised on Bayou Boeuf to the 
steamboat landing at Alexandria and carrying back the planta- 
tion supplies. 


The rails, engine, and cars were brought to Alexandria by 
steamboat. It was destroyed in 1864, during the war. The rails, 
cars and engine were brought back to Alexandria and dumped in 
the river. 


The first board of directors was Richard Winn, Charles Mul- 
hollan, Mickel Welch and Patrick Barry of Alexandria; Robert 
L. Tanner, Henry Cheney and John Compton from the Bayou 
Boeuf section of the line. 


Until near 1840, we find little of political interest to be 
chronicled. The fights were within the party or rather two 
factions of the same party but about 1840 a part of the old Demo- 
cratic party affiliated with the new Whig Party and offered 
candidates for the various offices. The election for legislators re- 
sulted in a tie, the Parish Judge finally declaring that Thomas 
Jefferson Wells was by rights elected, the other member was 
Branch Tanner. 


Prior to 1853 the judges both for the district and parish 
courts were appointed by the Governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate. During this time we have the names of some 
of the parish judges as follows: Ist, William S. Johnston, who 
it is said had to be emancipated to fill the position; then came 
Thomas C. Scott, who served until 1833; he was followed by John 
Harris Johnston, who had served previously as one of the District 
Judges; then there was George R. Waters, who resigned his posi- 
tion and became a very active member of the Whig Party; Fred- 
rick W. Brewer, alias Pascal, followed, he was succeeded by J. N. 
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Richardson and at the beginning of the War Between the States, 
Manor R. Ariail held the position. 


We cannot give the names of other officers such as clerk of 
the court, coroner, or a complete list of the sheriffs: Of the 
sheriffs we have the names of Stephen Lewis Wells; William 
Fristo; Norris Wright who was killed in the Sand Bar Fight; 
James Madison Wells, later Governor of Louisiana, William J. 
Calvit; Cheney Trumbull, who would not collect the taxes; Leroy 
A. Stafford and others whose names cannot be definitely estab- 
lished at this late date. 


The Democratic newspaper of that period was the Red River 
Republican with Lewis Zim as the editor. So severe were the 
editorials and other articles of this man that the Whig Party 
organized a newspaper of their own with the name RED RIVER 
WHIG, the editor was John H. Ransdell. Mr. Ransdell was a na- 
tive of Kentucky. His newspaper training was received on the staff 
of the Louisville Journal by whom he was sent to Louisiana. 
Later in life Ransdell retired from newspaper work and became 
a planter, living on Bayou Robert. He was honored with several 
political offices during and after the war. Later Zim, abandoned 
the Democratic party and went over to the Whigs taking with 
him his newspaper. Then it was that the Western Democrat, 
later the Louisiana Democrat came into being with M. Martin as 
- editor. 


In 1844, an election was held to select delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention that had been called to meet in 1845. 
Rapides was entitled to two delegates. The Senatorial District 
composed of Rapides and Avoyelles was entitled to one. At the 
same time two members of the House of Representatives were 
to be elected to serve for a period of two years. The Democrats 
offered a full ticket headed by General Joseph Walker, the Sena- 
tor from this district as a candidate for Senatorial Delegate. The 
Whigs offered Octo Nash Ogden, a lawyer of Rapides, noted for 
his ability and oratory. The Democrats supported for the other 
delegates James Fenwick Brent and Robert C. Hynson; the 
Whigs supported for the legislature Lewis E. Texada and Henry 
Jackson. Jesse A. Bynum, a former member of Congress from 
North Carolina, at that time a resident of the parish of Rapides, 
was also on the Whig ticket as a candidate for the Convention. 
Bynum was the man that Robert A. Hunter and Caesar I. Cuny, 
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posted as “A base coward—a most infamous liar and villain”. But 
a fight does not seem to have followed. 

The political contest was very spirited and centered upon 
Walker and Ogden. Walker was a native of New Orleans, but 
had lived in the parish of Rapides since 1817, and from 1822 to 
that date had been in the service of his parish as a member of the 
General Assembly. The Democratic Journal said of him as a 
candidate and man: 


“Who is acquainted with the “old General’ as he is 
familiarly called, will not, on asking himself the question, 
‘Is he honest, is he capable, is he a friend of the Constitu- 
tion?’ receive an affirmative answer from his bosom? There 
is no man who will not. General Walker has represented 
the people for many years, during the whole of which time 
he has done but little that has caused the least disapproba- 
tion, while his general conduct has gained for him the 
esteem of his compeers, and the gratitude of his con- 
stituents. For the energy and zeal that he has always 
displayed, they have good reason to say to him ‘well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.’ 

“To General Walker, the wiles of the forum are as famil- 
iar as household words, and being a creole, well acquainted 
with the past history of the State, from personal obser- 
vations, added to which is a through knowledge of the an- 
tagonistical interests to be considered in the Convention, 
makes him a desirable candidate. He is in favor of an 
elective judiciary.” 


The personalities of the two Senatorial candidates seemed to 
be the only issue of the campaign, which resulted in the election 
of Walker, Brent and Hynson as delegates to the Convention, and 
Texada and Jackson as members of the House of Representatives, 
and when the Convention assembled and organized, General 
Joseph Walker was elected as its chairman or president. 

In the November election for President, Henry Clay, the 
Whig candidate carried the two precincts of Alexandria and 
Haynes, while the other portions of the parish were in favor of 
James K. Polk the Democrat. The parish giving a majority to 
that ticket, of one hundred and sixty-seven votes. } 

The members of the Whig party in the Parish were found 
principally in the professional classes and planters. Aside from 
the sugar planters of the southern part of the parish, their 
strength lay around and in the town of Alexandria. Among the 
prominent names of members of the Whig party we find George 
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Mason Graham (later known as General Graham), Judge George 
R. Waters, S. A. Baillio, a former member of the legisla- 
ture, Octo Nash Ogden, who served as a member of the House 
of Representatives and as District Judge; Gwinn Harris, at one 
time District Attorney, the Wells brothers, Thomas Jefferson, 
Montfort and James Madison. (In after years the Wells’ differed 
among themselves and were politically exceedingly unfriendly to 
each other.) W. M. Stafford, Archie P. Williams, S. K. Johnson, 
James H. Dawson, Jesse A. Bynum, Charles Bullard, Hadley P. 
Roberts, Josias Stafford, the Hoffmans, Hoopers, Drs. L. E. 
French and Benjamin Shields. 


In February 1845, WALTER H. OVERTON, died. General 
Overton as he was known, that title having been conferred upon 
him by the legislature, was born in North Carolina, from which 
state he moved with his father to Tennessee and after the War of 
1812, he took up his residence in the parish of Rapides, where he 
continued to reside until the time of his death. He was an officer 
in the United States Army and served under his friend Gen2ra!l 
Jackson at the battle of New Orleans, being assigned to the com- 
mand of the forts on the Mississippi below New Orleans. So well 
did he conduct the defense of this point that after more than a 
week of continuous bombardment the English abandoned the at- 
tempt of taking these forts and of reaching New Orleans by that 
route. In 1815, he resigned from the army and moved to this 
parish where he engaged in planting. He was elected to the 
state legislature and represented this district in Congress. He was 
always active in civic affairs and was interested in any project that 
looked to the upbuilding of the country. He took a prominent 
part in the social affairs of his community and in a manner was 
looked upon as a leader socially, politically, and in business. At 
the time of his death he was a comparatively young man being 
only 57 years of age. 

In 1846, the Whigs again nominated a complete ticket but 
succeeded in electing only one member of the legislature, O. N. 
Ogden, the other members were Lewis E. Texada and William W. 
Whittington. R. A. Hunter was Senator, L. A. Stafford was 

named as sheriff and R. H. Cuny, clerk of the Court. 
| The War with Mexico and the call of the Governor for volun- | 
teers to go to the assistance of General Taylor brought an 
armistice in local politics and all rushed to join the first military 
company organized in the parish. The prominence of the men in 
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the parish who formed this company, seems to warrant the in- 
sertion of the muster roll and the story as it appeared in the “Red 
River Republican” of May 26, 1846. 


“Captain George Mason Graham; Ist Lieutenant Stokes A. 
Smith; 2nd Lieutenant John H. Holt; 1st Sergeant R. H. Cuny; 
2nd Sergeant J. J. Oliver; 3rd Sergeant H. M. Neal; 4th Sergeant 
J. W. Martin; Corporals E. Johnson; 2nd R. A. Patterson; 3rd 
H. A. Gordon; 4th S. Paul. Privates: Abbott, J; Bell, P. E.; Bled- 
sol, J. T.; Boyce, C. W.; Ballard, W. C.; Bullard, C. D.; Butler, J.; 
Bruce, G. W.; Beauman, P.; Blair, W. L.; Bullack, Robert; Bell, 
N. R.; Chambers, J.; Crain, A. A.; Cheney, Geo. W.; Coltern, 
Wm.; Crain, R. A., Jr.; Cheney, W. F.; Curts, R.; Clark, A. H.; 
Dungey, R. C.; DeBlanc, E.; DeLoach, W. B., Jr.; Doran, D.; 
Eustis, James; Evans, David; Flint, J. T.; Freedman, H.; Fred- 
ling, C.; Fox, J. P.; Fleming, Edward; Fredmire, Henry; Groves, 
T. W.; Gossen, Louis; Gordon, J. W.; Goul, V.; Grooms, J. S.; 
Huffman, P.; Hammett, C. W.; Holstein, K.; Harris, G.; Hick- 
man, P. A.; Hewett, H.; Hunter, P. J.; Hite, G.; Johnson, J. C.; 
James, D.; Kimble, B. W.; Leckie, H.; Logan, J.; Mayo, Dr. P. R. 
P.; McNutt, J. G.; McWaters, J. A.; Mason, J.; Murphey, J. Mul- 
don, J.; Mervin, J. J.; McKenzie, W. H.; Martin, A.; Neal, W. J.; 
O’Driscoll, T.; Osborn, J. D.; O’Neal H.; Pinkney, J. H.; Proctor, 
J.S.; Pouche, L.; Phillips, A. C.; Payton, C. P.; Ryan, M.; Rogers, 
B. C.; Roberson, J. F.; Stamps, G. 8.; Sanford, J. T.; Scott, T. F.; 
Scott, T. S.; Sheffield, M.; Stafford, L. A.; Severn, J.; 
Sumith, 8. J.; Thompson, P.; Tuck, A.; Vanbibber, I.; Woods, J. 
S.; Wilbanks, J.; White, T. W.; Whigley, Jacob. 


“Messers Butler and Logan were desirous to go with the 
Company but were rejected because they had some bodily injury, 
that disqualified them from performing the duty of soldiers. We 
do not know whether Mr. Flint can be said to belong to the com- 
pany-still as he is in active service he may be considered a Rapides 
Volunteer. Mr. Harris, though acting as sergeant major, still 
belongs to the company.” 


The canvas for governor in 1859, was filled with interest for 
the people of Rapides parish because both candidates (Thomas 
O. Moore and Thomas Jefferson Wells) had their domiciles within 
her limits. Moore was the candidate of the regular Democratic 
organization, while Wells ran as an independent, his followers 
being made up of former Whigs and dissatisfied Democrats. 
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Thomas O. Moore was born in North Carolina, and moved 
to Louisiana after he had reached his majority or in 1829. Here 
he became associated with a maternal uncle, General Walter H. 
Overton, of whom we have spoken in another place. General 
Overton was an extensive planter and Moore became the man- 
ager of his properties. Having acquired the knowledge of farm- 
ing as then practiced in the State, Moore purchased a plantation 
on his own account and soon became known as one of the most 
successful planters of Rapides. He was a Democrat and a follower 
of the regular organization, and was honored by his party and its 
members with election to the Police Jury, in 1847 he was named 
as a member of the House of Representatives, in 1858 as the Sen- 
ator from the district in which his home parish was located, and 
it was while serving in this capacity that he was nominated for 
Governor. He had been a follower and lieutenant of Governor 
Joseph Walker, long the leader of the Democrats in central Louisi- 
ana, and upon the death of this man the leadership fell to Moore. 


Wells, was a native son of Rapides. His father had moved 
here while Louisiana was a Spanish colony and had served as a 
delegate in the Constitutional Convention of 1812, and in the 
Legislature of 1812-1816, or the first legislature under the new 
Constitution. He too was a sugar planter on a large scale and the 
owner of many acres of land and a large number of slaves. In poli- 
tics he had always been a Whig, and in 1844 had been elected as a 
Whig to the House of Representatives. The Wells brothers were 
sportsmen and lovers of fine horses. There are traces of the old 
race track to be seen back of Lecompte, where it is said they 
trained their horses that made history in the racing annals of the 
south. 

Each candidate had his newspaper in the parish. Moore 
owned the Louisiana Democrat, and he employed E. W. Halsey to 
act as editor. Halsey was a lawyer by training, but had devoted 
himself to newspaper work, at one time being one of the editors 
of the New Orleans Crescent. The paper supporting Wells was 
known as the Red River Democrat of which C. W. Boyce was the 
guiding spirit. 

The campaign centered around the personalities of the two 
men. The newspaper campaign was most bitter, but there seems. 
to have been no vital issue involved. Moore carried the parish 
as he did every other parish in the state with the exception of 
Terrebonne, where the old time Whigs were yet in the majority. 
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The local election was without special interest and all of the 
candidates on the Democratic ticket were elected. 


The news of the attempt of John Brown to incite the negroes of 
Virginia and cause them to kill their masters and free themselves 
from slavery had reached Rapides and the people were in con- 
stant fear of something in the nature of an insurrection being 
attempted. It was but a short time before that an overseer on the 
Flint plantation just above the town of Alexandria was murdered 
by one of the negro slaves. It was believed that it had been 
planned by a number of these people and some ten or more were 
arrested and lodged in the parish jail to await a further investiga- 
tion of the affair. The next morning the people of the town were 
shocked to find that during the night a mob had entered the jail 
and obtained these prisoners and without trial had hanged them 
to the different projections around the jail. This was not usual 
in the parish. Slaves charged with a crime cf murder were 
usually given a fair trial in the way provided by the laws of the 
state, but under the stress of the excitement that existed all of 
this was forgotten. The owners of these slaves always contended 
that only one man had had any part in the murder, that there 
was some justification on his side, that there was no conspiracy 
and that the others were innocent victims of mob violence. 


During the year 1860 agriculture was almost a failure due to 
lack of rain. The cisterns of the town were dry, the pinewoods 
streams in many cases had ceased to run. The cotton, corn, hay 
and cane parched in the fields and failed to mature. For months 
not a single steamboat had been able to reach the wharf in front 
of the town, all freight had to be hauled from the mouth of Red 
river. Just at this time the gins of J. Madison Wells and William 
Waters, as well as a number of others were destroyed by fire 
together with a large amount of cotton. The slaves on the planta- 
tions were not charged with these crimes, but it was generally 
thought to be the work of anti-slavery fanatics. So alarmed be- 
came the people that they returned to the system previously de- 
scribed; regular patrol companies were organized throughout the 
parish with proper officers, who were charged with the policing 
of the country. These man were empowered to arrest slaves that 
were away from their masters’ plantation without leave, and they 
also handled any stray white man who might be found wandering 
around the countryside and could not give a satisfactory account 
of his business. 
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Rapides Parish, Louisiana 
CHAPTER XIV. 
RAPIDES AND ITS LEADERS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


This campaign was the immediate forerunner of the attempt 
on the part of the Southern States to withdraw from the United 
States of America and set up another government to be known as 
a confederation of states, or the Confederate States of America 
as it was in time to be called. Had a Democrat been elected presi- 
dent, the crisis would have been deferred for a time, but with the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, it was a certainty. 

This campaign in Louisiana was a three cornered fight 
among the Democrats, and Rapides was no exception for the Re- 
publican ticket headed by Lincoln and Hamlin was without spon- 
sors or followers in Rapides and did not receive a single vote at 
the November election. The Democratic ticket headed by Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky and Lane of Oregon, was supported by the 
politicians in office, the extreme states’ rights people, and the pro- 
slavery advocates who believed that an election of a Republican 
meant the downfall of slavery and the utter ruin of the south. 
The real leader of this faction was Governor Thomas O. Moore, 
but he preferred to stand in the background and let his lieuten- 
ants do the fighting in the open. 

The ticket known as the Unionist, headed by Bell of Tennes- 
see and Everett of Massachussetts, in time known as the Bellites 
had for its advocates the former members of the Whig party and 
the dissatisfied Democrats. They stood for the Union, if possible 
with honor, a convention of the southern states to decide upon 
joint action, in fine a compromise, in order that the Union might 
be saved. They were not cowards, and when the state had finally 
withdrawn from the Union, no more patriotic citizens of Louisi- 
ana were to be found. The Douglas-Johnson ticket was advo- 
cated by men who were Unionists and feared that the election of 
either of the other Democratic tickets would mean ruin to the 
south, and since Douglas was the choice of the northern demo- 
crats, they believed that he was the only one who had a chance to 
win. 

Each ouitbiis had its own newspaper. The Douglas-Johnson 
faction headed by Michael Ryan and Meredith Calhoun purchased 
the newspaper known as the “Red River Democrat” and changed 
its name to the National Democrat. Calhoun was a large planter 
in what is now Grant Parish, then a part of Rapides, and it was 
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his money that was used to buy and maintain this paper. The 
editor was Luther F. Parker, a lawyer by profession, formerly an 
educator of local renown. His boys’ Institute was known through- 
out the breadth of North Louisiana and it was there that many of 
the first citizens of Central and North Louisiana were prepared for 
college. In editing this paper he was assisted by Ryan and for a 
time by a man named Lloyd. Later Parker was to become very ac- 
tive in advocating return to allegiance to the United States. He 
left Alexandria with the Union Army in 1864. He was suffering 
’ with tuberculosis but was compelled to march with the Army. 


Michael Ryan, was a native of Ireland. He was educated in 
his native land, some say for the priesthood of the Catholic 
Church, but concluding that it was not his vocation to be a mem- 
ber of the ministry, he ran away from home and came to the 
United States finally arriving in Louisiana. He was employed to 
come to Rapides to teach the classics in what was known as the 
Spring Hill Academy, a school located on Spring Creek in the 
western part of Rapides. Here while engaged in teaching, he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar by the State Supreme 
Court. Alexandria became his home and he one of the leading 
lawyers of the local bar. 

In 1852 he was elected to the State Senate. In 1865 he was 
named by James Madison Wells as the district judge of this 
district. He ran for Congress during the days of Reconstruction 
but was promptly counted out. The traditions of the local bar 
are rich with the stories told of and by Michael Ryan. Ryan 
married a member of the Crain family of this parish and in time 
became a large planter and slave owner. Another adherent of 
Douglas was James Madison Wells, but he did not follow his 
state in its attempt to leave the Union. He was loyal to the 
national government but disloyal to his state and its people. 

The leaders of the Bell-Everett wing counted among their 
number General George Mason Graham, Thomas Jefferson Wells, 
and General Leroy A. Stafford. Graham and Wells were old 
Whigs, Stafford was a life long Democrat. George Mason Graham 
was born in Virginia and educated at West Point. He came to Lou- 
isiana to look after the interests of his father who had acquired 
an interest in a large tract of land near the present Lamourie, 
in partnership with Senator Josiah S. Johnston. At the death of 
Johnston the partnership was dissolved and the property sold. 
General Graham then acquired a plantation on the upper end of 
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Bayou Rapides in the Boyce neighborhood. This in time he sold 
and he acquired the plantation known as “Tyrone” where he 
lived the remaining years of his life. In politics he was always 
a believer in the doctrines set out in the platforms of the Whig 
party. In the terms of the local papers he was one of the “Old 
Gentlemen”. In 1846 he assisted in raising a company to go to 
the assistance of General Zachery Taylor in Texas. He was 
elected captain of this company, which was enlisted for ninety 
days, and before it left the State the term of the enlistment of 
the members had expired and the War Department ordered them 
mustered out of service. Graham served as a member of the 
staff of Colonel Garland and was one of the few members of the 
company who saw active service. 


When the State Legislature provided for the erection of the 
Louisiana Seminary in the pinewoods north of Red river, where 
the United States Veteran’s Bureau Hospital is now located, he 
was named as one of the Supervisors and became the vice-presi- 
dent of the board. He was a member of the committee that had 
in charge the superintending of the erection of the necessary 
buildings and of employing a Superintendent for the new institu- 
tion. It was largely due to him that Colonel William T. Sherman 
(later General Sherman of the United States Army and the 
march through Georgia fame) was selected as the Superintendent. 
A friendship was formed between these two men that lasted 
through life and was not affected by the fact that they were on 
different sides during the war. Graham continued as a member 
of the board of Supervisors until 1883 when he tendered his 
resignation. After the war he was named by Governor Wells as 
the Adjutant General of the State and it is from this appoint- 
ment that he received his title. He was a progressive citizen and 
took an active part in the political affairs of his parish and state. 


The “Constitutional” was the newspaper of the Bell-Everett 
faction and had for its editor C. W. Boyce, who remained in 
Rapides until Banks’ second raid up Red River, and then he de- 
serted the Southern cause and took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States government. In 1864 he was given the title of 
Senator from the Parish of Rapides, for he was never elected, but 
he served in the Legislature called by General Banks to meet in 
New Orleans. The Bell Everett faction was referred to by the 
Breckinridge-Lane paper as “The Opposition”. They were the 
faction that had to be beaten. A combination was eventually 
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formed between the Douglas-Johnson and the Bell-Everett fac- 
tions and joint meetings were held by them in various parts of 
the parish. 

The leaders of the Breckinridge-Lane section were all practi- 
cal politicians and numbered among their leaders Thomas Court- 
land Manning, Lewis E. Texada, Robert A. Hunter, John K. Elgee 
and Mercer Canfield. Manning was the real leader. He was born 
in Edenton, North Carolina, in 1831. He said that his education 
was obtained at his mother’s knee and that he learned to read 
from the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer and to this he owed 
his simple, commanding English vocabulary. He attended the 
University of North Carolina from which he was graduated. He 
then studied law and was admitted to the bar of his state and 
engaged in the practice of his profession in his native land. It 
would seem that he devoted some of his spare time to the editing 
of a Whig newspaper and with this fact he was to be taunted 
after he moved to. Louisiana and became a leader in the 
Democratic party of his parish. In Louisiana he met a former 
resident of North Carolina, Thomas O. Moore, and it was under 
his guidance that he was initiated into local politics and changed 
his party affiliation. Shortly after coming to Rapides he became 
a candidate for the position of District Judge, but was defeated 
by E. North Cullum of Avoyelles, a former Whig. Manning im- 
pressed one with the idea of his being above the average heighth. 
Very erect, a high forehead, a most intelligent face, all of which 
went to make up a very impressive and commanding appear- 
ance. A man of deep learning, both in law and in literature. 
Most gracious with those he liked and considered his equal, but 
somewhat haughty, repellant and cold with the others. He was 
gifted with a pleasing voice and knew well how to use it when 
speaking to the general public. He soon won his way to the 
front ranks of the bar of North Louisiana, and this at a time 
when it numbered among its members many men of more than 
ordinary knowledge and ability. It was not to be expected that 
a man possessing the many gifts with which Manning was en- 
dowed, could stay out of politics, and soon he was taking an 
active part in local affairs. 

In 1860, Manning was one of the leaders of the faction that 
supported Breckinridge and Lane and helped to carry the parish 
for them and later he was to fight side by side with Governor 
Moore for the Secession Convention. He was elected as a delegate 
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to this body that met in Baton Rouge in January 1861 and passed 
the resolution that declared that Louisiana was no longer a mem- 
ber of the United States of America. War being a fact, Governor 
Moore called Manning into the service of the state as an aide-de- 
camp with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. This position he 
filled with credit to himself and to the satisfaction of the Gov- 
ernor. It is said that he was the author of the greater part of 
the state papers, letters and orders that were issued from the 
office of the Governor during the early part of the var. Later he 
was made a Brigadier General, then Adjutant General and finally 
custodian of the property of alien enemies found in the State of 
Louisiana. Of course this was the property of residents of the 
Northern States. In 1864 he was appointed Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State. This was the Merrick Court, or 
Court of North Louisiana which region was under the control of 
the Confederate Army. South Louisiana was in the control of the 
Union Army and another government had been set up at New 
Orleans with a Supreme Court presided over by another chief 
justice, William B. Hyman, well known to Manning and a former 
member of the Rapides bar. Hyman had concluded that the Sun 
of The Confederate States was sinking in the west and that it 
was to his advantage to renew his allegiance to the United States, 
so he followed General Banks to New Orleans and became a good 
citizen of the United States and was rewarded for this act with 
this judgeship. It is needless to say that Manning’s term as As- 
sociate Justice terminated with the downfall of the Confederacy. 
Manning was a Democrat and an extreme states’ rights advocate, 
and of the rule or ruin type. When the Republican ticket with 
Lincoln as it leader was elected, he was for withdrawing from 
the Union. 

After the surrender of the Confederate Army and the down- 
fall of its government, Manning applied for and was granted a 
full pardon, and once more took up the practice of law among the 
people of his adopted country. There was a great amount of liti- 
gation, but cash fees were few and small. Often he was paid in 
lands that proved in time to be very profitable. There was much to 
be done in the courts. Many claims had been suspended by the 
war, these were now to be adjusted. Land titles had to be cleared 
up and successions opened, and in many cases titles re-established 
for the originals had been destroyed with the burning of the 
Court house, and numerous other matters that needed the atten- 
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tion of a well trained lawyer. In 1872, he was tendered the 
nomination for governor on a ticket sponsored by a fusion of 
of parties or parts of parties, but declined to permit his name to 
be used. In the same year he was named as a Presidential elector 
by the Democrats, and in 1876 was a delegate at large to the 
National Democratic Convention that selected Tilden as the 
standard bearer of the party. He was one of the vice-presidents 
of the Convention. 


In 1877, Governor Nicholls, appointed Manning Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State, organized by the Governor tc 
protect the Democratic administration and bring about the end 
of reconstruction and carpet-bagger negro rule of the State. This 
position he held until the organization of the Court under the 
Constitution of 1879. He was fearless as.a judge as will be seen 
from some of the political cases that came before the court during 
this time. They are well worth reading, specially the opinion 
delivered in the State of Louisiana vs, Thomas C. Anderscn, re- 
ported in 30 La., Ann. page 557. Anderson had been one of the 
Republican returning board of the state. He was pzozecuted 
and convicted upon charges growing out of the misconduct of 
that Board and had appealed the case to the Supreme Court. 
Public opinion was for the affirmance of the conviction but 
Manning wrote the cpinion of the Court reversing the sentence. 
In 1882 he was again called to the Supreme bench, this time as 
an Associate Justice, which position he held until the expiration 
of the term for which he had been appointed. He was later 
appointed by President Cleveland as Minister to Mexico. This 
position brought him much sorrow and he was called home to de- 
fend himself, but died in New York before he could clear his 
name. In civil life he was honored by the University of North 
Carolina with the degree of L.L.D. This gave him much 
pleasure. Many stories are told of the contact of Manning the 
educated, dignified, reserved and cultured, with his less fortunate 
brethren of the bar. He could not mingle with the masses. His 
manner did not attract the general public, he rather repelled, and 
was considered haughty. One of his mannerisms was the way 
he signed pleadings to be filed in the courts, simply “‘Manning” 
with the statement that he was attorney for defendant or plain- 
tiff as the case might be. Ryan said of this affectation, for such he 
considered it: “there were only a few men in history who claimed 
this right, Moses, Caesar, Napoleon—Manning.” 
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Robert A. Hunter, was born in Mississippi and brought to 
Louisiana as an infant. He served in the State Legislature ‘as a 
Senator, was a Major in the Mexican War, State Treasurer, and 
at the time of the Secession Convention was United States Mar- 
shall for the Western District of Louisiana. He was a delegate 
to the Democratic Convention in Charleston and later at Balti- 
more when Breckinridge and Lane were nominated. He was 
above the age limit at the beginning of the war but tendered his 
services as a private soldier. After the war he studied law and 
took up the practice of his profession in Rapides. He was an 
unsuccessful candidate for district judge on a fusion ticket. 


Lewis E. Texada, the only native born Rapidian of this trio, 
was educated for the bar, but never practiced, devoting his time 
to planting and politics. His grandfather, Manuel Garcia Tejada 


(as the name was originally spelled), was a native of Spain and 
had lived for a number of years at Natchez, and from there 
moved to Rapides when Mississippi was surrendered to the United 
States by Spain. He was a member of the legislature before the 
Civil War and had been a candidate for Lieutenant Governor on 
the Know-Nothing ticket in 1856. After the war he was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature during reconstruction days as a Democrat. 


Each faction was insincere so the other charged. Each would 
destroy the Union if it was successful. The charges and counter 
charges were cast back and forth by the Breckinridge leaders and 
the followers of Bell. Finally the Bell-Everitt faction sent an 
open letter to Governor Moore as the leader of the Breckinridge 
faction asking him to state his position on the question of disunion 
in the event of Lincoln’s election. General Graham signed the 
letter which read in part as follows: 


“Ist. If Mr. Lincoln is elected President of the United 
States in accordance with either of the modes prescribed 
by the Constitution, will you deem that a sufficient and 
justifiable cause for dissolving the Union? 

“2nd. And if so, would you be in favor of, counsel and 
advise resistance to his inauguration: or 

“3rd. Would you be in favor of, counsel and advise 
withdrawal from the Union, and the formation of a South- 
ern Confederacy? 

“4th. And in either case would you in your Executive 
capacity either convene the General Assembly of the State 
or call a Convention of the people in order to inaugurate 
measures for resistance and dissolution?” 
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These questions the Governor: refused to answev stating that 
he was not called upon to give his opinion on such matters and 
only time could tell what he would do. 


Some of Halsey’s articles and editorials in the Louisiana 
Democrat are masterpieces of sarcasm and irony. The men who 
supported Bell and Everett were usually referred to as the “Old 
Gentlemen” and in referring to one of their meetings he said: 


“It was not numerous or noisy, nor garrulous, but quiet, 
prim, tremendously decent and oppressively sepulchral. 
: With Know-Nothings and the followers of Col. Wells in the 
last canvas, the meeting had for its chairman General 
G. Mason Graham, an old line Whig, and a gentleman 
of the old school. It’s other officers were of the same 
political school. Lest, however, we may be misunderstood 
as underrating the strength of the Bell and Everett party, 
we will be candid that the real race in this State is between 
them and Breckinridge, but in our opinion in no case can 
they be successful.” 


He declared “among the followers of Douglas in Rapides 
are those who never cast a Democratic vote in their lives.” 


Halsey, as a newspaper writer had few equals in his day 
among the country journals. A brilliant writer, when he would. 
He wrote fearlessly and without thought of the consequences. 
He had been employed by Governor Moore to edit the Louisiana 
Democrat during the campaign for governor in 1859, and as a 
reward for his services he was made the Governor’s private Sec- 
retary. This was not the reward he had expected and shortly 
before the end of 1861 he resigned this position. During the war 
he was employed in various departments and was last heard of 
in Shreveport at the end of the strife. 


The fight raged around the effect that the election of a 
Black Republican, as they called Lincoln and the Republican party, 
would have upon the cherished institution of the south “slavery.” 
Each faction set forth the claim that they were the only ones 
who had a chance of carrying the nation and defeating Lincoln. 
The newspaper of the Bell-Everett faction charged that the op- 
position were in favor of destroying the Union and as an evidence 
of that fact they quoted R. A. Hunter as saying in one of his 
speeches that if it was a question of the Union, “Let the Union 
go to Hell.” 
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Speakers were imported from other sections of the state to 
bolster up their cause. Pole raisings, barbecues, night and day 
processions, public speakings and committee meetings were the 
order of the day. The meetings were very successful if you read 
the papers of the faction that held the meeting, and a large crowd 
was present, but on the other hand they were failures, and had 
the members of the opposition who had attended through curiosity 
been eliminated there would not have been a handfull present. 

Towards the end of the campaign the Douglas and Bell fac- 
tions seemed to have formed a combination with joint meetings 
and joint committees. At times the speeches were most bitters 
but on the whole the campaign was orderly and peaceful. Each 
faction however charged that the other would steal the election 
and their followers were warned to be on their guard and prevent 
illegal voting and see that there was a fair and honest count. 

The election was over, Breckinridge and Lane carried the 
Parish, Bell and Everett were second with a good showing, while 
Douglas and Johnson ran a poor third. The belated returns 
showed that the leaders were mistaken, as to the possibility of 
success in the face of Democratic division. They now had to face 
the fact that Lincoln and Hamlin would be President and Vice- 
President of the United States and that the Black-Republican 
party would be in control for the next four years. 


(To be continued) 
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RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF LOUISIANA 
LXI. 


March, 1747. 
(Continued from April, 1934, Quarterly) 


By HELOISE H. CRUZAT. 
Marginal Notes by Henry P. Dart. 


By the Editor of the Quarterly 


List of Officials of Louisiana participating in the work of 
the Superior Council of Louisiana contained in this installment: 


de Vaudreuil, Pierre Rigaud De Benac, Etienne, Town 
Cavagnol, Governor Major of New Orleans 
Le Normant, Sebastian Fran- Raguet, Jean Baptiste, 
| cois Ange, First Judge and Councillor 
Commissaire Ordonnateur  Lafreniere, Nicolas Chauvin 
Fleuriau, Francois, de, Councillor 
Procureur General Prat, Jean, Councillor 
Henry, Nicolas, Clerk of the Le Bretton, Louis Cesaire, 
Superior Council and Councillor 
Notary Potin, Bernard Louis, Notary 
Chantalou, Augsutin, Sheriff at Pointe Coupee 
Lenormand, Marin, Deputy Cantrelle, Jacques, 
Sheriff an employee 


Feb. 25, 1747. Request to Mr. Henry to receive receipt of 
29047. Sr. Gautreau passed before Notaries of 
Paris for the sum of 22500 livres, to send 
the same to Prat that he may send copy of it and to return to 
Prat the one given last year for the same sum. 
Signed: Vaudreuil. 


March 1. Deposit in Registry of a receipt given to 
29045. fo. 1. Gov. de Vaudreuil by Prat for the sum of 
4289. 3 pp. 22500 livres, remitted by Prat to Jean 
Governor Vaudreuil dee Francois Gautreau, now domiciled in 
Paris, and paid to Pierre Rigaud, Marquis 
for 22,500 livres, price de Vaudreuil, Governor, as price of sale 
of sale of his plantation. of his plantation. Passed in Paris before 
Boursier and Jourdain, notaries. 
29048. Certification that Boursier and Jourdain 
are Royal notaries and may be trusted. 
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Signed: Panuage. Huet. Brion. Daboey. Chastanier. 
Collated copies to Gov. de Vaudreuil and to Prat deposited in 
notarial office. 


March 2. 29049. Affidavit made in Registry by Louis Chan- 


fo. 1. 4290. celier, Surgeon, against La Barre for in- 
14 pp. sult and assault. 

Affidavit of a surgeon Signed: Chancelier. Henry, Greff. 
assault. 

March 2. Report by Captain and officers of the ship 
29337. 1 . La Fortune that under a flag of truce they 


ee sent British prisoners to Jamaica. The 
‘British provisions were found to be spoiled and 


prisoners to Jamaica 


under flag of truce. after deliberation they continued to New 


That the sh isions . 
Orleans to revictual and continue their 


continued to New Orleans journey. 
tual. 


—— Signed: Pomet. gerbe. de Jauna. 
deslande. 

March 2. Petition to Superior Council by Joseph Dau- 

2 pp. N. P. for of 
o compel him to pay the sum o ivres 

— ee fer rice he agreed to take and to pay 
costs. 


March 2. Citation ordered by Lenormant. March 30. No- 
tice of citation before Council on April 8 served on Sr. Chauvin, 
merchant at his domicile in New Orleans by Sheriff Lenormand. 


March 3. Letter to Fleuriau, Procureur General of the 
1% pp. N. P. King, by Sr. Tixerant, to extend the delay 
ashe fer granted, for two months until the depar- 
ture of the Chameau for payment of his 
Rasteau, otherwise he bill to Mr. Rasteau, because an immed- 
cuties tn ae iate payment would force him to sacrifice 
Sec Judge Mo. 4 talout his goods. Document in good condition. 

March 4. Petition to Superior Council by Jean Bap- 
1% pp. tiste de Chavannes that Mr. Prat’s de- 


mands be not considered until it is proven 
Answer of de Chavannes judicially that the letter of exchange has 
an: Se. not been paid and that costs be on him. 
Document in good condition. 


March 4. Answer to Superior Council by Nicolas Ju- 
28983. 2 pp. dice in defense of his right to be ap- 
pointed tutor of his nephew Louis Judice, 
Judice to application of as Sr. Darby though known as an honest 
Sr. Darby to be confirmed man cannot in this Colony be granted the 


t 
| 
* 
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(See file of Jacques 
Judice’s Succession, 
February, 1747.) 


March 4. 21% pp. 
Copy not signed. 


Judgments rendered by 
Superior Council: 


Succession of Jacques 
Judice: 


On petition of Jonathas 
Dar to homologate 
decedent’s will and to 
confirm him as testa- 
mentary executor and 
tutor of the minor child. 


The Council rejects the 
nomination of Darby and 
confirms the opinion of 
the family meeting ap- 
pointing Nicholas Judice 
tutor. 


Raguet recused. 
See Darby’s petition en- 
March 


tered under date 
7th. 


privileges of a Frenchman, as an English- 
man he is incapable of civil acts, Nicolas 
Judice renounces his nomination as tuteur 
subroge (special tutor exercising the func- 
tions of present day under tutor.) 
Signed: nicolas judice. 


Session of Superior Council, where were 


Messire de Vaudreuil, Governor; M. Le 
Normant, First Councillor; de Benac, Ma- 
jor; De La Freniere, Raguet, Prat, and 
Le Bretton, Councillors. 


Judgments rendered in following cases: 


1. Jonathas Darby, plaintiff and peti- 
tioner for homologation of will of de- . 
ceased Jacques Judice, naming him exe- 
cutor of his estate and tutor of his minor 
son, vs. Nicolas Judice, brother of the de- 
ceased, claiming the validity of his elec- 
tion by relatives and friends convened 
after death of Jacques Judice. Consider- 
ing the will of Jacques Judice made June 
24, 1745, and the codicil of April 2, nam- 
ing Jonathas Darby as_ testamentary 
executor and tutor of his minor son, seen 
also the report of family meeting of Feb. 
21, 1747, by which the majority voted for 


Nicolas Judice as tutor of said minor; the 
conclusions of the Procureur General of 
the King, the Council rejects the nomination in the said will 
and codicil and confirms election of Nicolas Judice as tutor, 
orders that another meeting be convened to elect a tuteur 
subroge (special tutor) and orders that said succession bear 


costs. 
Prat vs. Chavannes. 


For plaintiff with arrest 
of defendant is not paid. 


2. Between Councillor Prat, plaintiff, 
vs. Sr. Jean Baptiste de Chavannes, de- 
fendant: Council sentences Sr. de Chav- 
annes to pay sum of 100 livres on letter 
of exchange interest thereon, fee for protest and to costs, to 
be enforced even by bodily apprehension. 


Griffon vs. Delavergne. 3. Between Sr. Griffon, plaintiff, vs. 
Sr. Delavergne, defendant: Judgment in 

default against defendant, order that he 
be cited again and that he pay costs. 


4. Paul Rasteau, plaintiff, vs. Louis 
Tixerant, defendant. Defendant ordered 
to pay 7447 ls. 2 s. 1 d. and costs. Other 


Rasteau vs. Tixerant. 
In favor of plaintiff 


d 
4 
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sums claimed also to be paid by Tixerant and execution allowed 
to collect this judgment. 


5. Sr. Jean Prat, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Bar- 
for Vacant Estates. — bin, Attorney of Vacant Estates. Order to 
ae Sr) Barbin, as Attorney of Vacant Estates 


to turn over amount he holds to the plain- 
tiff until debt is paid, otherwise seizure will be executed and 
after expenses paid will be responsible for costs. 


6. Francois Songy, called La France, 
plaintiff, vs. Sr. Carriere, defendant. 
Judgment in favor of plaintiff and de- 
fendant to pay costs. 
Margin eaten so as to partly destroy text. 


March 6. 2 pp. Sale of Plantation at Pointe Coupée, by Paul 


Moreau and his wife Julienne Laurent to 


plantation and certain Jean Baptiste Champagne, acquired by 
vendor from Guillaume Bergeron dt St. 
real property in New == Onge. Also ceding to said purchasers two 
before Potin, Notary in cows with calves, two bulls, a horse, a 
Ty Sees sow. 200 lbs. of Illinois flour, five bbls. of 


corn, six pots of oil, six pairs of shoes, the 
lower part of a clothes press, a buffet, a walnut table with 
drawers, two folding tables, two bed frames, a cradle, two 
chairs and two benches. The whole in exchange for two lots 
situated at New Orleans, at Nos. 385 and 386 Conty Street, 
which said Champagne and his wife Magdelaine Hallier, guar- 
antee to be free from debt and mortgage and promising to 
produce titles of possession. Sale passed in the presence of 
Rambin and Chauvin, witnesses: the said J. B. Champagne de- 
clared that he did not know how to write nor sign. Original 
signed: Paul Moreau, Julienne Laurent, wife of Paul Moreau; 
Magdelaine Thallier, wife of Champagne; Rambin witness; 
Chauvin witness. This notarial copy signed: Potin, notary. 


Procuration of the vain Procuration granted by Jean Baptiste Cham- 
to his wife to act for him pagne, to his wife Magdelaine Thaillier to 
in cenetaaing the Gums. act in his place in exchange made with 
Sieur Moreau and to give good and valid 

discharge which he promises to ratify when required and 
signed with his usual mark in the presence of witnesses at 
Pointe Coupee. 

Mark of jean Baptiste J. herbert 

Champagne dt Champagne. 

| temoin. 


March 6. 29051. Report in the Registry by Jean Raymond 
fo. 1. 4291. : Placide Doriend that he was obliged to 
21% pp. unload at the Balize a quantity of barrels 


) 


| 
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The Captain of a which he noticed did not belong to the 


Belize, a quantity of cargo but to different persons of the crew. 


to members of the crew. notary. 


March 7. 29232. Suit against Barbin, Attorney for Vacant 
21% pp. Estates by creditors of the late Dr. de 
Suit to enforce judgment  icharville to enforce judgment rendered 
rendered in Montreal, against him in Montreal. 
Cee. Included in the file are authenticated 
copies of the judgment and of the 

acknowledgment of this debt. 

The file shows no judgment rendered in New Orleans but 
there are two receipts by Augustin Chantalou for payment of 
2000 livres by Barbin, evidently duplicates. 


March 7. Petition to Superior Council by Sr. Darby 
28978. 2 pp. for homologation of will of deceased 
Petition of Darby to Jacques Judice. 

Signature destroyed. 
See Judgment March 4 Notices of citation served on MM. Chas- 
a Be | tang, Augustin Chantalou, Cantrelle and 
Rieux by Lenormand. (These documents have been transferred 


to succession of Jacques Judice, February 1747.) 


March 9.114 pp. Lease for six months between Francois Hery, 
OTE dt Duplanty and Claude Vignon, for four 
slaves, on usual clauses and conditions. 
Signed: Vignon Lacombe. Cantrell. Chantalou. f. hery. Henry, 
notary. Margins torn. 


March 10. 2956. Procuration in blank by Charles Guy Favre 
fo. 1. 4293. Daunoy, resident of New Orleans, to admin- 
6 pp. ister and govern all his affairs, to collect 
Ne debts due to him and pay those he owes, etc., 
Charles Guy Favre to sell with guarantee solidarily of his sis- 
sana ters and brothers, to act in settlement of 
successions, to execute all decrees of seizure, etc. 

_ Signed: favre. D’aunoy. Lenormand. Chantalou. Henry, notary. 
Document charred. 


March 10. Report in Registry by Sr. De I|’Isle Dupart, 
29062. fo. 1. a native of Louisiana, aged about seven- 
4294. 2 pp. teen who declared in ope 
P vana there was a rumor that the crew o 
of rumor’ in the boat commanded by Captain Auvray, 
had carried away black slaves from New 
ee ee Orleans, that one Cadet of Captain Auv- 
New Orleans. ray’s crew who had served under Chvr. Gre- 


nier whom he met in the house of a woman 


| 
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called Balthasar, where he went to deliver meat, told him that he 
was suspected of having carried away slaves from New Orleans, 
but that it was false, that he had but one negro whom he bought 
in New Orleans, from Mr. de Benac. But he knows that the 
said negro is in possession of the said woman who had sent him 
to her plantation. He does not know if he was sold to the woman 
— but makes this report to serve and avail as need 
may be. 


Henry, Greff. 


March 10. 
29067. 4 pp. 


The widow of Francois 
Gallot, of the 


y 
Indies and a merchant in 
New Orleans reports the 
death of her husband at 
Cap Francois Isle of 
San Domingo. 


That he left minor chil- 
dren. That the community 
between her husband and 
herself is burdened with 
debt. That she has 
same with 
benefit of inventory. 


That her husband left 


in France coming 
m patrimonial and 
matrimonial successions. 
That as his children are 
Creoles and cannot have 


into funds of the Colony. 


She ys that a family 
meeting be held to advise 


on these questions. 


Signed: Delille Dupard. 


Petition to Superior Council by Therese 


Drilland, Widow of Sr. Francois Gallot, 
employee of the Company of the Indies, 
merchant of this Colony, who died at Cap 
Francois Isle of San Domingo, stating that 
the said Gallot left three minor children, 
of whom the said widow is tutrix and Sr. 
Nicolas Chauvin, also a merchant of this 
Colony, subroge tuteur. The said Widow 
has accepted the community burdened with 
debt not to prejudice against the memory 
of her husband. That Gallot left property 
in France coming from patrimonial or 
matrimonial successions, which the chil- 
dren of Francois Gallot inherited, as may 
be verified by correspondence of said de- 
ceased. 

As Sr. Gallot’s heirs are Creoles and 
cannot have any idea of returning to 
France, she prays that the goods the said 
minors own in France be converted into 
funds of this Colony, wherefore a family 


meeting be convened to give their opinion at Mr. de Vaudreuil’s 
and Mr. le Normant’s pleasure. Signed: veuve gallot. Chauvin. 

March 10, order to communicate to the Procureur of the 
King. Signed: Lenormant. March 11, demand by the Procureur 
General that a family meeting be convened to deliberate and that 
report of said meeting be homologated. Signed: fleuriau. March 
11, Permit to convene family meeting. Signed: Lenormant. 

March 13, notices served on relatives and friends of Gallot 
Minors. Signed: Lenormand. 


March 13. Report of family meeting appointing Sr. 
29064. fo. 1. Nouguez as tuteur subroge (special or un- 
4295. 3 pp. der tutor) of Gallot minor heirs, who with 
Report of advice of family his substitute shall have special powers to 
meeting. direct their affairs making the expense as 
29071. light as possible and that Sr. Nouguez can 
Homologation of same. 


claim no fee for his trouble and his work. 
Signed: veuve gallot. Chauvin. Prevost. 
Senet. Roujot. Jahan. de Chavannes. Henry, notary. 


| 

any idea of going to 

France, the said French 

estate should be converted 
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Order homologation of the same, following advice of rela- 
tives of deceased Gallot, of the Widow Gallot and the subroge 
tuteur Sr. Nicolas Chauvin, Sr. Nouguez and Pault accept the 
charge under oath. 

Signed: Nouguez. Paul. fleuriau. Raguet. Henry, notary. 


Homologation signed by Lenormant. 


(No date) Petition to Superior Council by Therese 
29066. Drillant as Widow in community with her 
The widow joins in the husband, deceased Francois Jullien Gallot, 
— and as mother and tutrix of his and her 
minor children, praying for homologation of and execution of 
decision of family meeting. 

Signed: veuve gallot. Chauvin. 


March 13. Contract of apprenticeship between Louis 
30819. 2 pp. Langlois, tutor of Auguste Langlois, and 
Jacque Nicolas, gun maker to whom said 
ship to a gun maker. minor has been apprenticed to learn his 

trade for the term of two years conditions 
enumerated; no payment to be made on either side but conditions 
to be strictly adhered to. 


Signed: Louis Langlois. Henry, notary. 


30820. May 9, 1749, report by Jacques Nicolas, 
i gunsmith, before notary that his appren- 
apprentice has left him tice, Auguste Langlois, has left him since 
se twenty days, and embarked in La Brosse’s 


The Master reports 


e boat, and therefore he files claim for indem- 


nity according to conditions of contract. Not signed, Nicolas 
declaring that he cannot write nor sign. 


March 18. Declaration in Registry by Antoine Aufrere 
29073. fe. 1. that he intends leaving for France on the 
4296. 2 pp. ship Le Chameau, now in port, to prose- 
cute before the King’s privy council of 
Council of State in state, the annulment of the decree rendered 
—— in favor of Nicolas Godfroy Barbin, Attor- 
Antoine Aufrere reports ney of Vacant Estates, the voyage and liv- 


to the Council that he 
intends to leave for ing expenses to be paid by Dausseville suc- 


France to prosecute before 


the King’s Privy Council cession and also the interest his affairs 
—— would bring during his absence. 


t 
rendered against him in igned: Aufrere. . Henry, Greff. 
favor of Nicholas Godfroy Sue 
Barbin, Attorney for 
Vacant Estates and 
reserves 
the Dausseville 
for the expense of the 
voyage, his living expense 
and the interest (losses 7) 
his affairs will suffer 
during his absence. 


= 
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March 14. Petition to Superior Council by Jacques 
3814 pp. N. P. —. = on the King’s ship Le Cha- 
Suit against executor for meau, holding a procuration and obligation 
of Sr. Causse for citation of Sr. Tesson, 
executor of deceased Caron, for payment of the debt due to said 
Causse. Signed: Baudin. 


. March 14, order of citation issued by Raguet. March 15, 
notice of citation served on Sr. Tesson at his domicile in New 
Orleans by Lenormand. 


March 15. Protest in Registry by Sr. Pierre De L’Isle 
29075. 4297. dupart, who has furnished security for Sr. 
2 pp. Aufrere, executor of Sr. Dausseville’s suc- 

cession, that receipts were given by Sr. 


Protest Pierre de 
L’Isle Sreract. surety for henry and Sr. Barbin, attorney of vacant 


pes a Gress estates, against the will of heirs of Sr. 
The summary is not clear  Ausseville, and against decree obtained 
but it would indicate that by Sr. Barbin making Sr. Aufrere debtor 
ae ee Se of said succession, and that decree of Coun- 


him against the results cil does not mention his discharge, Said 


i. te Go de L’Isle Dupart declares that he has given 
See entry March 13. bond only for the funds remitted to him 


by Sr. Aufrere, which he intends to remit 
to none but Mr. de Hautmanoir, in charge of said succession, of 
all of which the declarer requested that act be passed. 
Singed: Dlle Dupart. Certified by Henry, Greff. 
Document in good condition. 


March 16. Marriage Contract between Claude Des- 
29079. fo. 1. bordes, soldier of Mr. Le Verrier’s Com- 
4298. 5 pp. pany, and Marquerite Le Kintrek, daugh- 
Marriage contract between  %€F Of Joseph Le Kintrek so called Dupont, 
Claude Desbordes, soldier and deceased Marie Bolff. 

trek, daughter of Josep trek, lekintrek, De Benac. evalier. Au- 
Le Rintrek, called Dupart. frere. Chantalou. blanpain. Lenormand. 

Jahan. Henry, notary. 


- Document charred and going to pieces. 


March 17. 3 pp. Petition to Superior Council by Jean Bap- 

tiste Varin, Captain of the ship Le Brin- 

a ship for merchandise gandin of La Rochelle, for citation of 

delivered to the defendant. 7 oyis Cheval for recovery of debt. 
: Signed: Varin. 

Citation issued by Lenormant, served on Sr. Louis Cheval 
at his domicile in New Orleans returnable on the first Saturday 
of April at nine o’clock in the morning. Signed: Lenormand. 

Second notice served on Sr. Louis Cheval.to appear before 
Council at nine o’clock in the morning on Saturday, April 8th, 
1747. Signed: Lenormand. 
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Bill filed with the petition dated Feb. 25, presented by 
Captain Varin for 107 livres due to the ship La Marianne for 
merchandise in cargo of said ship commanded by said Varin, 
now Captain of Le Brigandin. 


March 18. Petition to Superior Council by Paul Ras- 
21% pp. teau, merchant of this Colony, for cita- 
Rasteau, merchant in New on of Sr. Dumanoir, for recovery of debt 
Orleans sues Sr. Dumanoir Of 340 livres, interest thereon and costs. 
— Signed: P. Rasteau. 

Order for citation of Dumanoir signed 
by Lenormant. Notice served on Sieur Dumanoir, Captain of 
Militia, personally at his domicile in New Orleans by Lenor- 
mand. April 5. Second notice served on Sr. Dumanoir per- 
sonally at his domicile in New Orleans by Sheriff Lenormand. 


March 19. Petition to Mr. Le Normant by Gaspard Bel- 
21% pp. home, a tailor, to be permitted to cite Sr. 
Suit by a tailor to settle 4 && Caue before the Council at its next 
his accounts with de- session to be compelled to produce notes 
— of the petitioner and his deceased wife, 


offering to pay if he is found to be the 
debtor, not having worked for him since three years. Signed: 
. Casparr boillme. 

March 28. Order for citation issued and signed by Le- 
normant. April 5. Citation before Council served on Sr. de 
Caue at his domicile in New Orleans, following petition of 
Gaspard Belhome, a tailor. Signed: Lenormand. 


Memorandum by plaintiff of work done 
for and furnished Mr. de Cos: 
wee nots toa flounce and four pairs of 


Goat’s hair and buttons...... 10 
Furnished a coat of broadcloth................ 70 
Plus one half quarter of velvet and closed it.... 10 
For sewing silk and camel’s hair................ 10 

| 255 Ls 
Two pairs of red trousers............. 15 
2 doz. red buttons and goat’s hair.............. 6 
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March 20. 4299. Notes deposited by Mr. Aufrere of which 

three copies were delivered. No signa- 
pa but Henry’s paraph below the item. The notes are as 
ollows: 


Aug. 15, 1743. Promissory note for 
29086. 8000 livres in Colonial money. Signed: 
G. Pery. Portion of the note torn away. 

Aug. 15, 1743. Henry the Greffier, 

showing the settlement signs as security for Mr. Pery, promising 

.—— that if he does not pay the 8000 livres 

above mentioned, he will pay it. 

Feb. 26, 1745. Receipt to Mr. Aufrere for the sum of 

8000 livres in Colonial money for which I acquit Mr. Pery. 
Signed: Barbin. 


Receipt to Mr. Pery for 640 piastres for full and complete 
payment of 8000 livres which he owed me in Colonial notes at 
the rate of 12 L. 10 s. per piastre, as carried in decree of the 
King’s Council for which sum Sr. Pery is discharged as well 
as Sr. Aufrere, his bondsman. Signed: Barbin. 

Second copy collated with the original. 

| Signed: Henry, Greff. 


March 21. Receipt to Mr. Dumanoir, Agent of the 


29087. 4300. Company of the Indies for the sum of 12278 
fo. 1. 1% pp. Ss — the of the 

Settlement by Dumanior, y veLagarde. 
Agent of the Company Receipt to Mr. Chantalou 2487 Is 17 ss 3 
Lasagde fer mented Gus ds which he claimed from Concession of 
the Chaouachas the Chaouachas for the remainder due 
on the capital on the succession of deceased 


Sr. Bonnaud. Signed: DeLagarde. 


29088. March 24, declaration in Régistry by Sr. 
Jean Prat that the sum due to Mr. La- 
garde by the Company of the Indies and from the Asfeld Con- 
cession were lost, wherefore he requests that the sum be sent 
again, this present declaration to be entered in the minutes of 
the Council. | 
Signed: Prat. Henry, Greff. 


March 23. Procuration in blank by Pierre Francois 
29089. fo. 1. Olivier Ecuyer Sieur de Vezin, surveyor 
4301. 2% pp. of the King’s Highways. son of age, and act- 
ing in his own right, of deceased Sr. Hugues 
de Vezin, Ecuyer, and of deceased Dame 
Louise le Roux, said procuration grants 
, power to administer all his affairs in 
France, to take cognizance of and claim all papers concerning 
his affairs, and settle concessions of his parents and of Sr. Nicolas 

Olivier, his brother, etc. ; 


4 
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Signed: Olivier Devezin. Lenormand, Chantalou. scala 
notary. Document in good condition. 


March 23. Account rendered of successions of Jean 
29104. 1% pp. dt ane 
a tea rancois Du Buisson his wife, afterwar 

requests. married to Sr. Antoine Meuillion. 
Petition to Superior Council by Antoine 


proceed tothe settlement = Meillion, Surgeon of Pointe Coupee, stat- 


Succession of Jean ing that as their tutor, he rendered ac- 
sk commineneden count to Pierre and Dominque Daspit dt 
cree ee St. Amand, emancipated minors, of the 


take up the matter, who property coming to them from the succes- 
a sicns of their parents, received by the Cura- 

tor of the said minors, who demand that 
division be made of same and that plantation be sold and he now 
prays that said division be made before the Procureur General 
of the King with the usual formalities. Signed: Meuillion. 


March 23, Order to communicate above petition to the Pro- 
cureur General of the King. Signed: Lenormant. March 24, 
Request by the Procureur General that said division be made 
with the usual formalities. Signed: fleuriau. Order by Lenor- 
mant to proceed to division. 


3 March 24, Petition to Superior Council 
PP. by Antoine Meuillion, Surgeon major at 
Pointe Coupee, for sale of plantation which he owned in commu- 
nity with the mother of the Daspit minors, the division of the 
land would give so small share to each that it would be a loss 
to cultivate it, and that after sale the Procureur General divide 
the proceeds between them. Signed: Meuillion. 

Consent of the Procureur General to proceed after having 
convened a family meeting to give their advice thereon. Signed 
fleuriau. 

Order to convene family meeting before M. Raguet, Signed: 
Lenormant. 

March 27, Notices to attend meeting served on Sr. Lemelle 
dt Bellegarde, Sr. Songy, dt La France, Sr. Avignon, Sr. Verret, 
and Sr. Augustin Chantalou. Meeting to be held before Mr. 
Raguet “in his hotel” on this evening at 2 p. m. Signed: 


Lenormand. 

29100 Before the Notary Royal (Henry) and 
0 4 witnesses, Account rendered by Sr. An- 

43050. 444 pp. toine Meuillion, husband of deceased Fran- 

> coise Du Buisson, widow of Francois Das- 

the Daspit heirs to pit dt Saint Amand. to their emancipated 


heirs, Pierre and Dominque Daspit dt Saint 


Amand. assisted by Sr. Roujot their curator. He reports four 
negroes coming from St. Amand succession, one half going to the 
Daspit minors and the other half to said Meuillion and his son; 


| 
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that they must likewise divide proceeds of two other slaves owned 
in community by Meuillion and his wife. The account of tutor- 
ship being found just and reasonable was signed by Pierre and 
Deminque Daspit and their Curator and they agreed to make 
amicable division of the remainder of the goods in the presence 
of the Procureur General. | 

Two lots were made of the slaves and drawn for by a child 
passing in the street the notes having been placed in a hat. The 
two plantations situated im Pointe Coupee and at Cannes Bruslees, 
on advice of friends are to be sold. Meuillion obligates himself 
to pay to Pierre and Dominque the sum of 3643 Ls 16 ss 3 ds in 
a year or sooner if possible, furnishing mortgage security after 
which they can have no claims on successions of their parents, 
with the reserve of some immovables and on condition that they 
will pay one half of the costs of court. Signed: Meuillion. f. Rou- 
jot. Cantrelle. P. Saint Amant. Lemelle. Dominque. St. Amand. 
Verret. Avignon. Jahan. Songy. fleuriau. Raguet. Chantalou. 
Henry, notary. 


ree ceas rancois Daspic (Daspit) dt St. 
Amant and of his wife Francoise Dubuis- 
Daspit, called St. Amant, —_ son, secondly married to Antoine Meuillion, 
Surgeon Major at Pointe Coupee, tutor of 
oF Meaillion Pierre and Dominque Daspit St. Amand 
emancipated by letters of benefit of age 

under their curator Francois Roujot. The account is rendered in 
eleven chapters and a recapitulation. Signed: Jahan. (under 


procuration) f. Roujot (curator of minors). 


3 pp. March 27, Report to Councillor Raguet 
ideal e0 tunity of family meeting in favor of sale of plan- 
eeting. tations. 


Signed: f. Rougot. Cantrelle. Lemelle. 
oa: Avignon. Verret. Chantalou. fleuriau. Raguet. Henry, 
reff. 


*Signature appears to be Vongy, but there is no doubt that 
the name is Songy as in the body of this document and all others 


it appears as Songy. 29; dink 
arc P eemen een Francois 
29161. 244 pp. Roujot, Curator of the St. Amant minors, 
Agreement between the Sr. Antoine Meuillion, their previous tutor; 
eae a and the said minors Pierre and Dominque 
Daspit dt St. Amand, as to division of the 

division of the estate. Signed: Lenormant. Meuillion. f. Roujot. 


Lenormand. Chantalou. Dominque St. Amand. Henry, notary. 


Margins cut and signature on last page almost entirely de- 
stroyed. 
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29140. The five documents which follow were 
Documents enclosed in tied together and inclosed in St. Amand 
account. 


1% pp. Excerpt from Registers of Superior Council 

dated Feb. 4, 1747, following citation of 
Sr. Meuillion on petition of Sr. Roujot, Curator of St. Amant 
Brothers, Order to Sieur Meuillion to render account of his tu- 
torship. Notice served by Sheriff Lenormand. 


29142. 1% pp. Petition to Superior Council by Pierre and 
Dominque St. Amand, dated Jan. 4, 1747, 
for emancipation under authority of a Curator. 


29144. 1 Feb. 20, 1732, Petition to Mr. de Salmon, 
nrg ts Ordonateur and First Judge in Superior 
Council by Marie Francoise Dubuisson to convene a meeting of 
friends of Francois Daspit dt St. Amant to elect a tutor and under 
tutor to his minor heirs, in order to proceed to inventory and ap- 
praisement of movables and immovables left by deceased St. 
Amant. A copy, Rossard. 
Feb. 20, 1732. Report of family meet- 
29145. 2 pp. ing by Widow St. Amand; approval and 
homologation of election of Mme. St. Amand as tutrix of her 
minor children and of Dr. Sanson as under tutor. Signed: 
Rossard, greffier. 
99147 List of Papers turned over to Sr. Fran- 
: cois Jahan by Sr. Antoine Meuillion for 


Pierre and Dominique Daspit St. Amand. Act passed before 

Notary Royal and deposit registered. Signed: Meuillion. 

Henry, notary. 

29150 Due notice given and copy of above 
| left with Sieur Roujot, as Curator of the 

said Daspit minors. Signed: Lenormand. 


29149 Sr. Meuillion would give his vote for 
- % P.. Francois Roujot as Curator of Daspit 
minors as if he were present and asks Sr. Jahan to represent 
roe on this Jan. 9, 1747. Document 29147 charred and going 
pieces. 


March 24. | Declaration by Francois Sebastian Ange Le 
29092. fo. 1. Normant, Ordonnateur and First Judge 
4302. 3 pp. in the Superior Council of an assault 
Bie ee ee committed on him by a man dressed in 
mant concerning a mys- red, with a wig and a hat drawn low over 

nt ate Renee his eyes, whom he thinks he recognized. 
Signed: Lenormant. 


This case is fully reported 
in La. Hist, a. 13 
1930. 


pp. 199-204, April 


March 27, Copy remitted to Mr. de Benac, Major of New 
Orleans. 
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March 28, Demand by Mr. Le Normant, Commissioner of the 
Marine, Ordonnateur of Louisiana and First Judge in the Council, 
for aid of the Attorney General of the King in investigation of 
this assault, Councillor Raguet and Henry, Greffier, having re- 
rosy his declaration to be followed by prosecution according 

aw. 

Signed: Lenormant, fleuriau. Raguet. 

Document in good condition. 


Henry, Greff. 


March 24. 3 9p. Petition to Superior Council by Francois 


Francois Jahan for 
citation of Sr. 

a non-resident of New 
Orleans. 


It would seem from this 
record that a resident of 
the Post of Arkansas 

citation on the Procureur 
General. 

The cause of action is 

based on Clermont’s oral 
to pay rum 
stored in the mman- 

dants’ ware 

is an intimation ‘that it 
leaked out of plaintiff’s 
barrel into a barrel be- 


longing to Clermont 
stored in the same ware- 
house. 


Jahan for citation of Sr. Clermont at the 
domicile of the Attorney General, as he 
does not live here, as he claims indemnity 
and civil interest against him. Jahan 
states that he gave one Gautherot mer- 
chandise to trade in Arkansas, and that 
with consent of Sr. de Moncharvaux, 
Commandant of the Post left a barrel of 
rum in his warehouse; that Sr. Gautherot 
having gone on a trip on his return 
searched for the rum and was told that 
three fourths of it had leaked; further 
information revealed that one Clermont, 
journeyman, also having a cask of rum 
in the Commandant’s warehouse, told G. 
that if it had been iron-hooped as his it 
would not have leaked. Sr. Gautherot 


continued his investigation and Clermont agreed to pay for 
it to avoid all discussion. 


Investigation ordered by Lenormant March 27. Notices 
of citation before Council, on request of Sr. Jahan, served on 
Sr. Mennil, Sr. Couilleret, Sr. La Croix, Etienne Renne, La 
Grandeur, cobbler; to appear before Mr. Raguet to testify to 
the truth in case of Clermont, journeyman, for which salary 
will be paid. Notice of citation also served on Sr. Clermont at 
his domicile in the house of Mrs. Moreau, to appear at the 
same time to answer on this charge. Signed: Lenormand. 


Report in Registry by Joseph Valentin Mo- 


reau, coming from Arkansas that he 
4303. 2 weg knows that a barrel of rum was there 
Be Bt taken from Mr. de Moncharvaux’s ware- 


from Arkansas, 


veri fies" ” that Clermont house by one Clermont, that said cask be- 
too rum and prom- 


longed to Gautreau dt La Musique and 
ae that Clermont was willing to pay the 
value thereof in tallow. 
Signed: moreau. Henry, Greff. 


March 24. 3 pp. Petition to Mr. Lenormant, First Judge of 
the Superior Council, by Capraise Ma- 
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Capaise Mathieu, indigo-  thieu, indigo maker of this Colony, for 
the estate of Descairac, citation of Sr. Pery for payment of nine 
thousand and eighty-three livres, ten sols, 
due by deceased Descayrac, in the ca- 
pacity of testamentary executor of said 


estate. Signed: Mahieu. 


Cited to appear at next session of the Council. Signed: 
Lenormant. 


March 24. Notice of citation served on Sr. Pery at his 
domicile by Sheriff Lenormand. April 5. Second citation 
served on Sr. Gerard Pery following petition of Sr. Mahieu 
who has elected his domicile on Mr. Harang’s plantation at the 
distance of two leagues from New Orleans. Signed: 
Lenormand. 

5 N. P March 27. Letter of excuse from Pery 

that he cannot come down the 

Sceianeinnan om the river on account of fifty feet of levee 

Louncil because the levee which he must repair for “fear of being 

has broken and he must submerged totally.” When he has the 

of seeing him he will give full sat- 
isfaction. 


A note added says that after his letter was sealed they 
informed him that the levee had broken entirely and help is 
asked of him as they have not sufficient workmen; if his cor- 
respondent will fix a date he will meet him in the City. If he 
will come Wednesday or Thursday he will be through with 
the levee. Signed: G. Pery. 

March 24. 3 Petition to Mr. Le Normant, First 

arc - © PP. Judge of Superior Council by Capaise 
Capaise Mathieu, indigo- Mathieu, indigo-maker, residing in this 
of the. Colony, for citation at the next session of 
the Council of Mr. Gerard Pery, to be 
of imprisonment to pay sentenced under penalty of bodily appre- 
—— hension, to pay the sum due by deceased 

Descairac, as executor of his estate. 


Signed: Mathieu. 


Order of citation signed Lenormant. March 24. Notice 
of citation served on Gerard Pery at his domicile on plantation 
of Sr. Harang by Sheriff Lenormand. 

March 27. No date nor address, in- 
closed in the above. Expresses astonish- 
cannot leave as he fears, ment at prosecution, has promised to 
settle Descairac’s affairs promptly, can- 

not leave his plantation as he fears to be 
submerged; offers full satisfaction . . . says that he does not 
mention papers remitted to him, as vouchers of his account. 
Notwithstanding a broken levee, he will come to the city if he 
fixes a day, say next Wednesday or Thursday as he will then 


be free. Signed: G. Pery. 


| 
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March 27. 29098. Contract between Sr. Robin, resident of 
2 pp. 4304. New Orleans, and Jean Monget, lock- 
smith, to furnish all the iron work on a 

. house he is constructing in New Orleans 

Signed: Jean Monget dit Laline. Lenor- 

: mand. Chantalou. Henry, notary. 
Document charred. 


Contract between Jean 
Sr. Robin and 


March 28. 2 pp. Declaration in Registry by Sr. Tixerant de 
Monmerceaux* (Moncharvaux) Marine 
Lieutenant and Comman- =| jeutenant and Commandant at the Post 
kansas, answers forego- of Arkansas, that Sr. Gautherot came to 
ing suit giving his version §=§» that Post last year with a cask of rum 
~ that he could not sell and that as he was 
to be absent during the Summer and Au- 
tumn, he allowed him to place in the warehouse the cask which 
had several iron hoops on it and was in good condition, and the 
only one hooped with iron. He granted the same favor to one 
Clermont, a journeyman, for a barrel of rum, of ordinary 
wood also with iron hoops and — it beside the other, each 
bore their marks. Last September the declarer came down to 
New Orleans on business for his Post and cannot know what 
passed concerning the barrel of rum owned by Gautherot dt 
La Musique. The Corporal of his Post informed him that some 
of the rum had leaked, that Gautherot’s was in good condition; 
that Sr. Clermont claimed it. It was found on testimony that 
the one that leaked belonged to Clermont and as Clermont 
had already sold liquor, I sentenced him to pay for it. Tis- 
serant declared that this was all he knew even if inquiry was 
made before the law and he signed: Tisseran Dé Monchar- 
veaux. 

Note on reverse of above declaration: praying Mr. 
Henry to annex this declaration to the inquiry of which he 
= furnish copy some day when he is able to do so. Signed: 

ahan. 


March 29. 1086. Inquiry made before Councillor Raguet 

against one Clermont, for appropriating 
a cask of rum owned by Gautherot. Testimony given by “jean 
batis boises,’”’ Etienne Rayne, Pierre Le Guelle, Jean Manuel 
de la fleur. Henry, Greff. Raguet. 


(To be continued) 
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oe TO THE SPANISH JUDICIAL RECORDS 
OF LOUISIANA 
XLII. 


January-February, 1782. 
(Continued from April, 1934, Quarterly) 


By LAURA L. PORTEOUS. 
With Marginal Notes By Henry P. Dart 
and some revision of her work. 


Spanish officials appearing in this installment: 


Governor General Esteban Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Reg- 
iment of this place Acting Governor of this Province, etc. 
Assessor Juan Doroteo del Postigo 
Alcaldes Jacinto Panis, Graded Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Royal Armies Sergeant Major of this place and Senior 
Alcalde Ordinario of this City; Guido Dufossat 
Escribanos Leonardo Mazange, Andres Almonester y Roxas 
Procuradores Publicos Rafael Perdomo, Francisco Broutin 
Official Appraisers Francisco Bigeon, Adrien de La Place 
Taxer of Costs Luis Lioteau 
Cabildo Court of Appeals Francisco Maria de Reggio, Alferez 
Real; Joseph Ducros, Depositario General and Alcalde 
Jacinto Panis 
(When record runs into 1783) 
Francisco Maria de Reggio, Alferez Real and Alcalde 
Ordinario 
Rafael Perdomo, Escribano 
Commander at Pointe Coupee, Nicolas Delassize 
Of the Other Outposts: 
Francisco Seimars de Bellile, at Arkansas 
Luis Judice, at La Fourche 
Nicolas Verbois 
Commander of St. John the Baptist, Robert Robin de Launais 
(Launay) 
Commander of Humas, Miguel de Cantrelle 
(Wren the records run into 1785) 
Alcalde Nicolas Forstall 


Procuradores del Numero (Attorneys) Francisco Broutin, An- 
tonio Mendez, Pedro Bertoniere 


January 4, 1782. A certified copy of the will dated 
Succession of Joseph January 4, 1782, executed before 
Jofroy. Almonester, is produced by the 


/, 
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Inventory valuation and 
sale of his estate. 

No. 52. 64 pp. 

Court of Alcalde 

Guido Dufossat. 

No Assessor. 

Escribano, Andres 
Almonester. 


This is the succession of a 
resident of New Orleans who 
dies testate, naming a universal 
legatee and two testamentary 
executors. 


The procedure is one of the 
briefest we have found. The 
court appointed appraisers, who 
as indicated in the list of 
officials were standing favorites 
and were called in on every 
occasion where an appraisement 
was needed. 


The court also appointed as 
defender of the absent heir 
another favorite of the Cabildo, 
Francisco Broutin, one of the 
attorneys of the Cabildo 
(Procuradores Publico.) 


The estate went to auction but 
the bulk of it proved unsalable 
and uncollectible. 


The cost of this simple 
procedure was 1547% reales or 
193 pesos, 4 reales. 
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executors, wherein the testator 
declares his name is Joseph Jof- 
roy, son of Christoval Jofroy and 
Maria Josefa Miguel, born in the 
Parish of Heno, Kingdom of 
France. He appoints Martin and 
Francisco Braquier, testamentary 
executors and names as his sole | 
and universal heir, his sister, 

Catarina Jofroy, wife of Juan 
Bautista Morion, a resident of 
Henaud in France. Alcalde Du- 
fossat orders the Escribano to 
collect the keys and certify to the 
death. Almonester attests that 
the will here presented is a copy 
of the one he drew for the de- 
ceased. Alcalde Dufossat con- 
firms the testamentary executors 
who ask that an inventory and 
valuation of the estate be made. 
The Alcalde appoints Francisco 
Bigeon and Adrien de la Place, 
the “official” appraisers and 
Francisco Broutin is named as 
defender of Mrs. Morion, the ab- 
sent heir. The inventory is made 
by the escribano in the presence 
of the executors, their attorney, 
Rafael Perdomo, and the ap- 
praisers. The estate: consists of 


house furnishings, jewelry, money, wearing apparel, wine and 
liquors, one slave, papers which are mostly notes, obligations 
and treasury notes. 


The executors present the inventory for approval, declar- 
ing it has been correctly made. Broutin for the absent heir 
asks the executors to declare whether they know of any other 
property not mentioned in the inventory, who in separate 
declarations reply that they have no knowledge of any other 
property, but if any should be discovered they will produce it 
for appraisement. Broutin joins in the approval of the in- 
ventory and prays that all be condemned to abide by it. The 
Alealde rules accordingly. 

Application is made to sell the estate, followed by the 
three public calls for the auction, January 22nd, 26th and 30th. 
The sale is held February 5, 1782, when every article of phys- 
ical property mentioned in the inventory is sold and adju- 
dicated to the highest bidders who are required to give bond 
for the price. It may interest this generation to preserve the 
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items of the inventory thus sold and the prices received at the 
auction sale. We add this at the close of this entry. 


Broutin petitions saying the greater part of the estate is 
in active debts which cannot be collected. He asks for a cer- 
tified copy of the record for the absent heiress. The Alcalde 
orders this on condition the legal fees are paid for the copy. 
The testamentary executors make a similar request and a mar- 
ginal note records the delivery of same on 84 sheets of paper. 
Costs are taxed by Luis Liotaud at 15471% reales. 


Inventory (Values stated in reales) Auction Sale (Prices in reales) 


5 Straw Chairs See Armoire Bee 
Armoire Dining table ise 
Dining table Bee Table ae 
Table Kitchen utensils 3..2 
Fire irons 1..4 Fire irons 14.. 
Two jars 14.. Jars, etc. Veo 
Pots and pans, etc. Sex 5 chairs Fe 
Water jar Jar 
Kitchen utensils oF 5 demijohns wine 35.. 
5 demijohns of wine 40.. Tools Bisa 
Tools Siva 2 mirrors 
2 mirrors Eye glasses 5..2 
Eyeglasses Bes Pair of boots 
Pair of boots Be* Gold watch 44.. 
Gold watch 40.. Gold buttons 7..4 
Money found in desk 41..6 Gold ring Bocm 
Gold buttons oa Shaving case and set 3..4 
Gold ring 4.. Cane Box 
Case with shaving set ee Silver buckles 6..2 
A cane Gas Gold buckle 10.. 
Shoe buckles, etc. 10.. Silver dish 24.. 
Gold buckle for cravat 10.. Dishes 1..6 
Silver dish ‘Pair trousers 
1 lb. silver bullion 16.. 3 vests Die? 3 
2 oz. scrap silver 3.. 1 vest, etc. 3..4 
Trousers Bee Suit of clothes 6.. 
3 vests Trunk 
1 vest see Bed covering 10.. 
Suit of clothes iin Roseta, the slave 350.. 
1 trunk 8.. Bedding 16. .6 
Shaving case, etc. Bi Hat 6..4 
Bed covering oF 48 bottles white wine a 
Bedding — 22 bottles black wine 14.. 
Hat - Auger cask, etc. 2..6 
48 ibottles of wine He 50 empty bottles 4.. 
32 bottles Bordeaux ote 17 pairs stockings 15..4 
Auger, cask, etc. 5 handkerchiefs 
51 empty bottles Gi. 3 night caps, 5 cravats 2..4 
17 pairs stockings | 1 pair shoes 
7 handkerchiefs 2. 5 vests Sein 
5 colored handkerchiefs Gis 1 pair trousers, coat, etc. Gi. 
3 white handkerchiefs Raa 4 pair trousers, or 
Night-caps, cravats, etc. 12 shirts 24..4 
Shoes 2. Shirts, trousers, etc. 20..4 
9 vests 14. 7 napkins 8.. 
5 pairs trousers 3 9 handkerchiefs 9..2 
8 coats, etc. 6 10 bottles beer 4.. 
6 pairs trousers 14.. Shirts, stockings, etc. fiat 
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30.. 
20.. 


12 shirts 
3 shirts trimmed 
6 napkins 
12 bottles beer 4.. 
Roseta, slave 400.. 


.4 


A desk 
Vests, trousers, etc. 
Vest, trousers, etc. 


The papers are inventoried but no value is placed on them. 
8 reales make a peso. 


January 7. 
Rodulphus Grain (Green) 
and Juan Arguhan 
(Farquhar). 

Petition to be conceded 
an extension of one year. 
No. 3417. 8 pp. 

Court of Alcalde Panis. 
No Assessor. 

Escribano, Leonardo 
Mazange. 


As usual, the Spanish scribe 
has misspelled every proper 
name in this file. In this case 
the majority of the parties bear 
English names and it seems a 
travesty that the escribano 
should attempt to transmute 
them into unrecognizable 
Spanish equivalents. 


This is a proceeding in respite 
wherein five creditors of Green 
and Farquhar of Natchez recite 
that they have granted their 
debtors an extension of one 
year’s time on condition that the 
latter cannot sell nor alienate 
any of their property without 
the consent of the creditors. 


The creditors present the 
- evidence of their debt and ask 
that the other creditors of the 
debtors be cited either to con- 
sent to the extension or to be 
bound by the action of the 
majority in number and amount 
of the creditors. 


This proceeding in respite 
is still a part of the Civil Code 
of Louisiana. 


January 11. 
Francisco Verret vs. 
Gabriel Perault. 
No. 5. 6 pp. 

Court of Alcalde 
Guido Dufossat. 


Santiago Mather, Juan Foley, 
Manuel Solis, David Ross and 
William Vousden, residents of 
New Orleans, creditors of Green 
& Farquhar of Natchez, file a 
copy of a notarial act of De- 
cember 28, 1781, establishing 
that the debtors owe them 1978 
pesos, 51% reales, showing also 
that they, the creditors have 
granted an extension of one year 
to their debtors on condition that 
the latter shall not sell nor alien- 
ate any of their property without 
petitioners’ consent. The cred- 
itors further ask that the other 
creditors of the debtors, namely, 
Filx (Felix) Geralde, Mr. Wilds, 
Mr. Peny Shors and Mr. Whiti 
(White) be cited to grant a sim- 
ilar extension since their debts 


are for a smaller amount. 


After notice, Alcalde Panis 
decides in substance that the 
respite granted by the petition- 
ing creditors be ratified by this 
judicial decree and that the other 
creditors be bound by the same 
and ordered to abide by it. 


Plaintiff alleges he bought from 
defendant a mulatto, named Bibi 
and a negro named Pierrot for 
2000 pesos each, but the defend- 
ant has failed to deliver the 
slaves to petitioner. He further 
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No Assessor. 
Escribano, Almonester. 


Suit by purchaser to rescind a 


sale of slaves on the ground 
that the latter had judicially 


claimed their freedom at the 
time of the sale, which fact was 


concealed by the seller. The 
latter denies this accusation. 
No decision appears in the 
record. 


alleges he is advised by the Es- 
cribano that. the slaves have 
claimed their freedom, a fact 
which was concealed by the ven- 
dor. On this ground petitioner 
sues to annul the sale and to re- 
cover the price paid. 

Defendant answers denying he 
had any knowledge that the 
slaves had claimed their freedom 
and he was only advised of this 


by the Escribano four days after the sale was made to plaintiff. 
He therefore ignored that notice (coming after the sale) and 
left the slaves at the risk of the purchaser and he, defendant, 
has not had them in his possession since the sale. 

His answer was served on the paintiff and the record 
shows no further action by the parties or the Court. 


January 15. 

Joseph Hortis vs. 
Juan Mioton. 

No. 3424. 8 pp. 
Court of Alcalde 
Jacinto Panis. 

No Assessor. 
Escribano, Mazange. 


To collect two notes. 
A defendant fails to pay a 
judgment for money due the. 


plaintiff and on further failure 


to point out property to be 
seized, he is placed in prison. 


Plaintiff sues defendant on two 
notes dated St. Louis, July 27th 
and August 15, 1779, calling for 
payment in pelts. Alleging non- 
compliance with this stipulation 
plaintiff values the pelts at 135 
pesos, 6 reales in silver and sues 
for that sum. 

Defendant verifies his signa- 
ture to the notes and thereupon 
Alcalde Panis orders him to pay 
the debt within two days with a 
warning that executory proceed- 
ings will follow his failure. Re- 
maining in default plaintiff asks 


for execution against the defendant. The writ is issued and 
served and the sheriff reports that defendant did not pay nor 
point out property to be seized and that he thereupon placed 


the defendant in prison. 


January 15. 
Lorenzo Rebequi vs. 
Luis Patus. | 
No. 3452. 47 pp. 
Court of Alcalde 
Jacinto Panis. 
Assessor, Postigo. 
Escribano, Leonardo 
Mazange. 


Action to recover a negress 
given as security for a loan. 


Plaintiff, a resident of Pointe 
Coupee, presents a slip of paper 
upon which is written in French: 
“T will deliver to the order of 
Mr. Rebequi, his negress named 
Marie upon remitting me the sum 
of ninety six piastres, two reales. 
New Orleans, December 7, 1781. 
Signed Louis Pattus.”’ He alleges 
that this private document proves 
that Luis Patu held possession a 
negress named Maria, belonging 
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This record preserves a trial 
before the Cabildo sitting as a 
Court of Appeal from the 
judgment of an Alcalde. It is 
a valuable contribution to the 
judicial history of this period. 


In its essence it is a suit to 
recover possession of a female 
slave pledged by plaintiff as 
security for a debt. The 
defendant set up a prior judg- 
ment obtained by him against 
the plaintiff authorizing the’ sale 
of the negress for the payment 
of the debt. 


This wag met by plaintiff's 
plea that the proceeding and 
judgment set up against him 
was rendered ex parte and are 
nullities for failure to follow 
the rules of procedure, for 
failure to notify this plaintiff 
of the same, and for failure to 
appoint a defender for him in 
that action. 


This defense is rejected by the 
Alcalde and plaintiff takes an 
appeal to the Cabildo sitting 
as a Court of Appeal, which 
appoints two of its members to 
form with the trial judge a 
court to hear the appeal. The 
Alcalde’s judgment was reversed 
and judgment rendered in favor 
of Rebequi. The arguments of 
the parties and the opinion of 
both courts are included in our 
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to plaintiff, delivered as security 
for a loan of 96 pesos, 2 reales. 
That he came to the city De- 
cember 30th last, presented him- 
self before Patus to claim his 
slave and to pay the amount of 
his indebtedness. The defendant 
answered he had sold Maria. 
This act is contrary to law, rea- 
son and justice, much more so 
because he has enjoyed the fruits 
of Maria’s labors as he has hired 
her out earning for him 10 pesos 
a month. During the time he has 
held her she has gained more for 
him than the original debt of 94 

esos, 2 reales. He asks to have 

atus make a declaration upon 
what he has just stated. 

Luis Patus under oath admits 
his signature to the piece of 
paper and that the negress was 
delivered to him, but he will re- 
fer the Court to other papers he 
has in his peseenen about this 
matter. Rebequi replies to this 
that since Patus has acknowl- 
edged his signature he, plaintiff, 
is entitled to have Maria re- 


review of the record. 
: turned, with a discount for her 


hire, returning to plaintiff what 
she has earned over and above the 96 pesos, 2 reales. More- 
over it appears from the proceedings, Maria was sold to Juan 
Catino, to his prejudice since she was not the property of 
Patus. He prays that this sale be declared null and cancelled. 
The court sends this plea to defendant. 

Patus answers saying plaintiff should have begun his de- 
mand by presenting the proceedings for the sale of his negress, 
so as to know whether the said sale was authorized with all 
formalities of law. This he has not done. All he presents is 
the acknowledgment of the delivery of the slave. As that 
record is a part of his defense, he asks that the escribano be 
ordered to furnish a certified copy thereof to enable him to 
answer Rebequi’s last petition. Alcalde Panis orders Patus to 
appoint an attorney to represent his interests, who by notarial 
act appoints Rafael Perdomo. The latter petitions for leave 
to present the legal proceedings brought to sell Maria so as to 
answer his opponent. Petition granted. 

Continued under the same pagination is a copy of the 
suit entitled | 
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“Luis Patus vs. One named Rebequi to sell a slave.” 


The first petition here is dated March 6, 1781, in 
which Patus presents two exhibits, both in French. The 
first is a promissory note signed by Rebequi, dated De- 
cember 7, 1780, promising to pay Luis Patus 85 plas- 
tres, on February 1, 1781, bearing an endorsement of 
a further loan of one piastre and two reales, making in 
all a debt of 96 pesos, 2 reales, lent to him on the se- 
curity of his negress, Maria, acquired from Mr. Trante’s 
succession. The second exhibit is a transfer of the note 
to one Roger, signed Luis Pattus, dated December 7, 
1780. Patus further avers that the debt is still due him 
because he is the surety for this amount in favor of Mr. 
Roger who gave a verbal order to Mr. Juan B. Tounoir 
to sell Maria. Being unable to effect this sale, Roger left 
the slave with Patus to see what he could do in the 
matter. Therefore he prays to be authorized to dispose 
of the negress obligating himself to deliver to Rebequi 
whatever amount Maria might bring over and above 
the 96 pesos, 2 reales. 

Jacinto Panis on Postigo’s advice rules: Having 
seen the obligation made by Rebequi in favor of Luis 
Patus for 96 pesos, the date of the maturity of the note 
having arrived without satisfaction for the amount in- 
volved, His Honor concedes and does concede a permit 
to sell the negress with the cognizance of this Tribunal, 
the surplus of her value to remain as a deposit in the 
possession of Patus who obligates himself to answer for 
it to Rebequi whenever he shall demand an account of 
it. Patus then prays for the public calls and auction 
sale of Maria. This is granted and the calls are made 
October 13th, 17th and 22nd, 1781. At a further re- 
quest from Patus the auction sale is held on October 
30th. After spirited bidding Maria is adjudicated to 
Juan Catino for 270 pesos. 


With this file before the court Patus answers the suit here 
under study saying that he desires Mr. Tounoir ordered to declare 
under oath whether it is not true that when he came to this city 
from Pointe Coupee where Lorenzo Rebequi lives he brought from 
the latter a verbal order to be communicated to him, Patus, direct- 
ing him to sell the negress so as to pay his debt of 96 pesos 2 
reales. Assessor Postigo advises Alcalde Panis to order Tounoir 
to answer this interrogatory and done to deliver it to the attorney 
of this party. 

Tounoir declares the statement of Patus to be false insofar 
as it is stated he gave verbal orders from Mr. Rebequi to sell the 
slave. What he did transmit was a paper to pay the sum of 96 
pesos which were due, but in no way did he communicate with 
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any one regarding a sale as is claimed. This is sent to Patus who 
replies that Tournor is guilty of malicious opposition. What he, 
Patus, has said is the truth. 


Panis on Postigo’s advice renders judgment maintaining the 
sale of the negress named Maria belonging to Mr. Rebequi sold 
on October 30, 1781, to Juan Catina for 270 pesos cash for the 
purpose of paying Luis Patus 96 pesos 2 reales due him by 
Rebequi, and that the previous judgment be given full effect, and 
further that Patus must deliver to Rebequi the surplus from the 
product of the negress. Each party is condemned to pay costs 
occasioned on his part. 


Rebequi enters an appeal to the Cabildo against this 
judgment and if necessary to the Superior Tribunal of Appeals 
established by the King in the city of Havana. Alcalde Panis 
ailows the appeal. This is followed by a certified copy of the 
proceedings filed in the Cabildo with the request to appoint 
two of its members with Alcalde Jacinto Panis to form a court 
to consider Lorenzo Rebequi’s appeal against the sentence 
rendered by the Alcalde on the advice of Assessor Juan Do- 
roteo del Postigo. The Cabildo names Francisco Maria de 
Reggio, Alferez Real and Joseph Ducros Depositario General 
pee — the Alcalde and these commissioners accept and 
take oath. 


Lorenzo Rebequi filed in the Court of Appeal a pleading 
wherein he protests against the sentence rendered condemning 
him to pay his share of costs and confirming the sale of his 
slave made without his consent. This is contrary to practice 
and custom. He asks to have this sentence revoked, to have 
his slave returned and his opponent condemned to pay costs 
of both the first and second suits. His salient reason for re- 
versal is that the entire proceeding of 1781 was ex parte. It 
took place during his absence with no notice to him and with 
no defender named to represent him. He was proceeded 
against judicially for a sum of money, solely on a piece of 
paper presented by Patus. The whole transaction was illegal 
and did not follow Spanish Judicial procedure. Besides this, 
Patus is seeking to collect a usurious sum. The slave was very 
valuable. She was perfect for house service, faithful and 
worthy of all confidence and had never earned less than 10 
pesos a month which Patus had drawn during plaintiff’s ab- 
sence. This was interest on his money at more than 10% and 
without his having experienced the slightest risk. He further 
alleges that Patus sold Maria to his friend Juan Catina who was 
also his boarder, but Patus never delivered her to her purchaser, 
nor did she ever leave his house where she now is, still serving 
him, so not only has he acquired a slave fraudulently for 160 
pesos deducting from the sale the  - interest, but he has en- 
joyed until today the 174 pesos he has had in his possession from 
October 30, 1781. 
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The court (Panis, de Reggio and Ducros) orders this plea 
sent to Patus, who answers saying he has been given the records 
to answer the plaintiff’s appeal, which has been presented in 
this Most Illustrious Hall, against a sentence pronounced by 
Alcalde Jacinto Panis on the advice of Assessor Postigo. He 
asks this court to appoint an Auditor of War for the case and by 
this means to avoid all nullity and prevent the parties from feel- 
ing aggrieved through lack of this essential requirement. This 
is sent to Rebequi who answered reviewing his own contentions 
and prayed that the pretentions of Patus be excluded and defini- 
tive judgment rendered. 


Judgment of the Court of the Cabildo. 


After reviewing the issues in the case the Court of 
Appeals of the Cabildo say; considering the power con- 
ceded by the judgment to Patus to sell the negress was 
given without first having the debtor verify his obligation 
and signature, thereby acknowledging the debt, formalities 
very necessary in law, for without it particular and private 
notes have no executory merit, more particularly so in this 
case because of the absence of the defendant, Rebequi, to 
whom a defender should have been named. Considering 
that Maria was not removed from Patus’ domicile although 
she appears to have been sold and transferred to another 
proves the transaction, clearly fraudulent. Considering 
also Patus’ illusive answer to the written petition of appeal 
presented by the opposition all of which are worthy of 
consideration as also his claim that it was impossible for 
him to consult an expert jurisconsult in this Province 
because the Assessor General named for this office by His 
Majesty recused himself. The members of this Court 
therefore decree that the suit of Patus was made with 
malicious intent and was destitute of foundation in law. 
The sentence must be revoked, and it is revoked. Rebequi 
has proven his exceptions, but Patus has failed to prove 
his demand and in consequence they declare as null and of 
no value the sale made under said judgment. They con- 
demn Patus to deliver the negress, Maria, to her legiti- 
mate owner, Rebequi. The wages earned for her services, 
during the space of sixteen months at the rate of six 
pesos for each month, will be applied in compensation 
against the 96 pesos 2 reales that Rebequi owes him. They 
condemn Luis Patus to pay all costs of these proceedings, 
which will be taxed by the public taxer. To Rebequi is 
reserved also all the rights that he may claim to take ac- 
tion against Patus for injuries and damages resulting to 
his prejudice. Patus must be notified that from this day 
forth he must refrain from such usury with a warning of 
what has place in law. Thus they pronounced and signed. 
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Don Jacinto Panis, Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry, Ser- 
geant Major of this place and Alcalde Ordinario of the 
First Vote of this City, Don Francisco Maria de Reggio 
Alferez Real and Don Joseph Ducros, Depositario General, 
both Regidores gene and Commissioners named ad 


hoc by the M. I. 
City 


. (Muy Illustre Ayuntamiento) (The 


(Signed) Jacinto Panis, Francisco M. de Reggio, Joseph 


Ducros. 


The negress is delivered to Lorenzo Rebequi who signs a 
receipt for her. Taxation of costs which is made by Luis Lio- 
taud at 51 pesos. This suit ends April 16, 1782. 


January 18. 


Succession of Francisca 
Plazan, widow of 
John B. Prevost. 

No. 34. 175 pp. 

Court of Alcalde 

Guido Dufossat. 
Assessor, Postigo. 
Escribano, Andres 
Almonester. 


The decedent herein was the 
widow of Jean Baptiste Prevost, 
who was one of the pioneer 
settlers and for more than a 
generation a leading citizen of 
New Orleans. His name con- 
stantly appears in the French 
Superior Council records from 
1725 to his death in 1769. 


He was very active, holding 
several offices in succession and 
taking part in many business 
and civic transactions. The 
inventory of his estate in text 
and translation was printed in 
the La. Hist. Qy., Vol. 6, 

pp. 411-498. 


He was a young man on his 
arrival in the Colony and 
appears to have remained a 
bachelor until he married the 
widow of Nicholas Mayeux, the 
date of which we have been 
unable to fix. No children were 
born of this marriage and in the 
settlement of the Succession 

of Prevost, his surviving widow 
declared that she was separate 
in property and the community 
did not exist. She survived 
him by thirteen years, having 
died in January, 1782. 


This record shows: (1) the pro- 
ceedings to probate what we 
would call a mystic will; (2) the 
substance of the will; (3) the 
following the pro- 
te, including the partition of 
the estate. While the proceedings 
were begun on the 18th day of 
January, 1782, the partition was 
not made until November, 1785. 
We shall in our survey follow the 
enumerations above made. 

The will was presented to the 
Alcalde for probate by Jean Bap- 
tiste Mercier, whose name has 
been written by the scribe who 
made the record as Juan Bau- 
tista, who declares that in this 
will, sealed by Almonester, the 
escribano, he is named as testa- 
mentary executor. The Alcalde 
directs the escribano to certify to 
the death and this being done, 
orders witnesses summoned who 
were present at the making of 
the sealed will and when it was 
executed and closed by the tes- 
tator. These witnesses are Joseph 
Montegut, Robert (Roberto) 
Montreuil, Andrew Bodaille, An- 
tonio Boudousquie, Arnaldo Mag- 
non and Francisco Caminada. 
Each of these witnesses (in sep- 
arate declarations) concur that 
they have examined the doc- 
ument, that it is the same that 
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This record shows that Mrs. 
Prevost left a will made in 
conformity to O’Reilly’s 
Ordinance of November 25, 1769, 
Section 6, paragraph 5, one 
made by the testator, delivered 
to a notary “who shall seal it 
and shall put an endorsement on 
the cover stating that the 
within is his will; which en- 
dorsement shall be signed by 
himself and seven witnesses if 
they can write, if not, the others 
shall sign for them; so that 
there be eight signatures 
including that of the escribano, 
who shall also put his signature 
thereto.” 

Schmidt, La. Law Journal, 

Vol. 1, No. 2, August, 1841, 

pp. 1-65. “Of Testaments” 

at pp. 48-55. 


O’Reilly’s Ordinance notes the 
sources of his compilation but 
we have not found in the 
Spanish books the source of our 
modern title, which designates 
a document of this description 
as a “mystic will.” 


The Partidas (Scott’s trans- 
lation, 1931) after providing 
that wills should be made before 
a Notary, says: 

“A will of this kind should, be 
drawn up and read in the 
presence of seven witnesses, and 
where he who makes it is not 
willing for the witnesses to 
know its contents, he can direct 
the Notary to draw it up in 
secret, and after this has been 
done the above named (number 
of) witnesses should subscribe 
their names to it and seal it 
with their seals as set forth in 
the laws of this Our Book in 
the Title concerning wills.” 
Partidas Law CIII p. 746-747 
(Scott’s translation). 


The old court formula for 
probating this particular will 
is reflected in contemporary 
practice. 


Mrs. Prevost’s will and the 
proceeding to probate the same 
are therefore interesting con- 


tributions to the ancient Spanish 


law in Louisiana. 
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was executed in their presence 
before the escribano and that the 
signature at the end is that of 
the testator made when she was 
in full possession of all of her 
faculties. It will be noticed that 
only six of the witnesses to the 
will appear in this es: 
whereas seven signed the same 
and thereupon a petition was 
filed by the executor stating that 
Perdomo Rose, the other witness 
is absent and that it is indispen- 
sable to have his signature ver- 
ified. He prays that the other 
six witnesses to the instrument 
be ordered to swear and declare 
that Rose’s name as written in his 
signature, that he was always 
considered a man of veracity and 
credit. The six witnesses under 
oath verify the signature of the 
absent witness and state further 
that he was an honorable man. 
Thereupon, the Alcalde orders 
the escribano, Almonester, to 
certify that the will is in con- 
formity and as it was made and 
with the seal intact and that 
when this is done let the con- 
tents be made public in the pres- 
ence of the witnesses to the in- 
strument. Almonester certifies 
that the seals were placed to 
close the will made by the tes- 
tator, that they are in the same 
condition as on the day the will 
was written. Thereupon the Al- 
calde opened and read the will 
and ordered the escribano to 
make its contents known in the 
presence of the witnesses who 
read it word for word. The will 
is in French and the Alcalde or- 
ders it translated into Spanish by 
Fernando Rodriguez and the lat- 
ter under oath makes the trans- 
lation. 


The will is dated New Orleans, April 27, 1779, and in 


substance says that the testatrix, Francisca Plazan was born 
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in Quebec, Canada, daughter of Pedro Plazan and Luisa Al- 
vert. That she has been twice married; her first husband was 
Nicholas Mayeux de Lormaison from Beauvais in Picardia, a 
merchant whom she married in Quebec, Canada. He died in 
Cap Francais, Island of Santo Domingo, January 4, 1744, 
leaving four children, three daughters and one son. The tex- 
tatrix was married next to Jean Baptiste Prevost, agent of the 
Company of the Indies in Louisiana, who died in New Orleans 
on July 1, 1769. There were no children of her second mar- 
riage and only three of her first marriage are living, namely, 
Mayon (Angelica) Mayeux, wife of Francisco (Geronimo) La 
Chapelle, Chevalier of the Order of St. John Lateran, resident 
of Cul de Pins, District of Fort Daufin in Santo Domingo, 
Radegunda Mayeux, married to Jean Baptiste Mercier, a res- 
ident of Louisiana, living two leagues from New Orleans on 
the same side, lower river, and Pedro Mayeux, her son, who 
lives with her. She also has seven grandchildren (five grand- 
sons and two granddaughters), the children of her third 
daughter Maria Mayeux, wife of Juan Bautista Fontenelle. 
Her granddaughters are named respectively, Mariana Fon- 
tenelle and Clara Fontenelle. The five grandsons live wita 
their father, a retired army officer on his plantation on the 
lower side of the river. She leaves a special legacy of 600 
pesos to Mariana Fontenelle over and above her share in the 
estate, to be paid at the death of the testatrix and a like 
legacy of 200 pesos to Clara Fontenelle. These legacies must 
be left with Juan Bautista Mercier, whom she appoints testa- 
mentary executor, to be put out at interest and the revenue 
to be used for their support until they become of age when 
the principal of the legacy will be paid to them. She provides 
that these two legacies shall be deducted from the 1/5 of her 
property and leaves the rest of that fifth to her son, Pedro 
Mayeux. The remainder of her estate, present and future, she 
bequeathed 1/3 to her daughter, Radegunda Mercier, 1/3 to 
the seven children of her late daughter, Maria Fontenelle, the 
other 1/3 to her daughter Angelica. (She does not include her 
son, Pedro, in this distribution and it appears from his decla- 
ration later on in the proceedings that he had received an 
advancement of his share and that this was the reason for 
excluding him from the will.) She directs her testamentary 
executor to make an inventory of her property in the presence 
of a notary and four relatives or frends “o as to avoid costs 
and she revokes and annuls all wills and procurations pre- 
viously made. (It later appears that this wise provision against 
costs was ignored in the proceedings. ) | 

Alcalde Dufossat orders the will sent to Pedro Mayeux, 
who files a petition saying that he is not included in the will 
because he has already received his share of the estate during 
her lifetime and he has no further claim thereon except for 
the legacy from the 1/5 which she was pleased to leave to 
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him. He further acknowledges that he not only has received 
his portion in anticipation of her death, but that he has in- 
creased the same and has made a disposition of it, retaining 
only a sufficient amount for his support. He presents in proof 
of this statement a notarial act of sale dated April 28, 1779, 
which recites that Pedro Mayeux, “called Prevost” of age, is 
unable by reason of his infirmities and inability to administer 
his own affairs and in the presence of his mother, Francisca 
Plazan, widow of Jean Baptiste Prevost, sells and transfers to 
his brother-in-law, Jean Baptiste Mercier, eigtheen slaves 
which he received from a division of slaves made with his 
sister, Francisca (Radegunda) Mayeux, wife of Juan Bautista 
Mercier, according to a notarial act executed before Escribano 
Almonester, March 13, 1775. The price fixed for these ne- 
groes is 3300 pesos. He also in this act includes real property 
facing the levee, and a main house measuring 87 feet long by 
16 feet wide with gallaries built on a lot 170 feet front by 120 
feet deep, the house raised eight feet off the ground, built of 
brick and wood roofed with shingles which he acquired from 
Martin Braquier by act before Almonester, escribano, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1777. The price of this real property is fixed at 6000 
pesos. Besides this, a debt of 600 pesos is transferred and 
another of 400 pesos due from Salomon Prevost, total price of 
the transaction bing 10,300 pesos. 


It is provided in the act that this sum of money shall re- 
main with his brother-in-law, Mercier, during Pedro’s lifetime 
and the former has agreed to pay him 5% on it every three 
months. He further declares that he makes this arrangement 
because of his ill health and inability to manage his own estate 
and that the mortgage which will result from the transaction 
will become null and cancelled at his death. It is further pro- 
vided that upon his mother’s death, Mr. and Mrs. Mercier will 
take him to live in their house and care for him and assist him 
in his infirmities. Mrs. Prevost consents to this arrangement, 
which is the reason for her being a party to the act. She re- 
nounces all her rights in her son’s succession and Juan Bautista 
Mercier and his wife, Francisca (Radegunda) accept the trans- 
action under the stipulated conditions and mortgage their present 
and future estates for 10,300 pesos, which they acknowledge to 
have received in trust and they promise not to alienate or sell the 
property in question. The witnesses to this act are Robert Mon- 
treuil, Andres Bodaille and Francisco Caminada, who sign with 
the contracting parties and the escribano. 


The Alcalde rules that under the foregoing pleading and proof 
he approves the sealed will made by Francisca Plazan widow of 
Jean Baptiste Prevost and orders the foregoing proceedings filed 
in the archives and registered in the current book of public writ- 
ings of the escribano and that all parties having an interest in the 
matter shall have access to the same. He further orders that a 
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certified copy of this process, i. e., the probate of the will and 
the reply of Pedro Mayeux shall be made and placed at the begin- 
ning of the record and that an inventory and valuation of the 
estate left by the decedent shall be taken and filed in court. 

A further entry by Alcalde Dufossat recites that the testatrix 
left an absent daughter, Angelica Mayeux de la Chapelle, and 
he names Francisco Broutin, defender of this heir. He also 
appoints Rafael Perdomo, curator ad lites to the minors Fon- 
tenelle in accordance with the procedure of that day. These two 
persons qualify by taking oath and giving bond and letters of 
curatorship are issued to Perdomo. Pedroy Mayeux is notified 
of these proceedings and answers that he has no rights in the 
seme left by his late mother other than as previously recited 

erein. 

On the petition of Broutin, representing the absent heir, of 
Perdomo, curator ad lites to the minors and »f Juan Bautista 
Mercier, testamentary executor and representing his wife, Alcalde 
Dufossat appoints the appraisers suggested by the parties, 
namelv, Adrien de la Place and Francisco Bigeon. Mercier there- 
~ upon asks that a day be set for beginning the inventory and the 
Alcalde names the 4th of February for that purpose. On Feb- 
ruary 4, 1782, the inventory of the decedent’s estate is made in 
the presence of the Alcalde and of the persons above named, 
including the appraisers and the escribano. The estate consists 
of house furnishings, wearing apparel, jewelry, silverware, slaves, 
etc. Mercier and Broutin ask that the wrought silver be appraised 
by Jacobo, a negro silversmith. Perdomo makes a like request 
to have Luis, a master silversmith, to make a valuation of the 
silverware. It would seem that Jacobo and Luis are the same 
person though the text does not so recite. The silver is appraised 
at 20 marks, 2 oz. 31% grs. on the basis of 8 pesos to the mark. 


Broutin makes his usual request for a declaration by the 
executor whether there is any other property not inventoried 
and the executor recites that he knows of none and thereupon 
with the consent of all parties, the Alcalde approves the inven- 
tory and orders all to abide by it. 

An application for a sale of the estate is made by Broutin 
and after much delay Perdomo consents. At this point, there 
is filed a copy of a procuration dated Cap Francais, Island of 
Santo Domingo, March 7, 1782 by which Francisco La Chapelle 
and his wife, Angelica Mayeux appoint Juan Bautista Mercier, 
agent and attorney to represent their interests in the Succession 
of Mrs. Prevost. Mercier in a petition filing the above copy 
alleges that he thereby replaces Broutin as attorney for his prin- 
cipals and in that capacity and in his own interests and that of 
his wife, asks for a sale of the estate, which the Alcalde orders. 
Three calls are made on May 8th, 14th and 18, 1782, and on the 
24th of May, the effects are sold, realizing 9904 pesos, 14 reales. 

Broutin in a petition says he has renounced his office in 
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favor of Rafael Perdomo and asks for a taxation of costs, his 
(Broutin’s) share to be paid to him by the testamentary executor 
and guardian of the estate. Under order of the Alcalde, Luis 
Lioteau taxes the costs at 244 pesos, 1 reale. (It is difficult to 
understand why Broutin is able to substitute Perdcmo in his 
stead because as is evidenced by the foregoing recitals, Broutin’s 
only place in the succession was as attorney for the absent heir, 
whereas Perdomo was curator ad lites to the minors Fontenelle. 
It is possible the latter had resigned and been replaced by Broutin, 
but this record does not show this.) 

Nothing further is done until January 24, 1785, when Juan 
Bautista Mercier, with Francisco Broutin as his attorney, appears 
before Alcalde Nicholas Forstall saying that he desires to file 
an account and sworn statement in order to close the proceedings. 

On March 4. 1785, Forstall names Antonio Mendez to suc- 
ceed Francisco Broutin as curator of the grandchildren. Mendez 
petitions for an order to the testamentary executor to present his 
account and sworn statement within five days. After some delay, 
the latter appoints Pedro Bertoniere as his attorney, who files 
the account and sworn statement showing in recapitulation. 


9904 pesos 4 reales 
Charges and deductions 13836 pesos 6 reales 
Remainder ...... 8507 pesos 6 reales 


A memorandum is attached with the bill of Dr. Santiago 
Leduc for medical services to Mrs. Prevost and her slaves which 
is in contest and therefore not included in this account. Ber- 
toniere also files five vouchers to prove the debits of the account. 
The curator, Mendez, contests the account but the Alcalde ap- 
proves the testamentary executor’s figures and renders final 
judgment condemning all parties to abide by it. 

Mendez the curator now asks for a partition. The Alcalde 
orders this sent to the Condator Judicial to draw the partition. 
A taxation of these last costs is made amounting to 25 pesos 7 
reales, and a further fee of 22 pesos 6 reales is due to Perdomo 
who is now escribano for his services in making a certified copy 
of the proceedings in the succession on eighty pages of paper. 


On June 4, 1785 Luis Lioteau, Contador Judicial submits 
the partition which he has prepared of the Estate of Mrs. Prevost 
establishing the active mass at 8101 pesos 51% reales. Out of &% 
of this sum he allots to Mariana Fontenelle 600 pesos and to Clara 
Fontenelle 200 pesos, leaving a remainder of this fifth of 820 
pesos 214 reales which is allotted to Pedro Mayeaux as particular 
legatee thereof. Four-fifths of the estate, amounting to 6481 
pesos 214 reales is alloted in equal shares of 2160 pesos 2% 


reales to Angelica Mayeaux, wife of Francisco La Chapelle, © 


Radegunda Mayeaux, wife of Juan Bautista Mercier and a like 
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amount (one-fifth) among the seven heirs of Maria Fontenelle. 
_ This “table” of the partition is sent to Mendez, curator of the 
minors, who approves it and the Alcalde, Forstall, sends the 
proceedings to the assessor, Juan Doroteo del Postigo for his 
opinion. He approves and thereupon the Alcalde also approves 
the partition and orders the last costs incurred to be taxed and 
paid by the testamentary executor and this is done by Luis 
Lioteau, Contador Judicial who further says that his work on the 
partition has necessitated much labor and he asks the court to 
fix his compensation therefor. On Assessor Postigo’s advice the 
Alcalde on September 24, 1785, approves a taxation which 
amounts to 45 pesos 7 reales. There is added to this a memo- 
randum from Perdomo that he “regulated the account and divi- 
sion drawn up by Luis Lioteau at 30 pesos” probably meaning 
that he fixed the value of the latter’s services in the partition 
at that figure. For this work Perdomo asks to be paid 15 reales. 
Mendez petitions complaining that the executor has not paid the 
last costs and asks that Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy Sheriff, seize 
one of the executor’s slaves and imprison him for the satisfaction 


“' of the costs. Forstall renders an order to that effect but Mercier 


is in the country and later Fromentin reports that he went to 
Mercier’s house to.inform him of this decree, who said that he 
would immediately obey the sentence of the Judge as there was 
“no difficulty about paying costs or anything else he might owe.” 


The record is closed with a request from Mercier, executor for 
a certified copy of the record, which is furnished to him by 
escribano Perdomo, on November 8, 1785. 


The foregoing resumé shows some pertinent facts that are 
never to be forgotten in studying the Spanish records of this 
period, namely, that the attorneys of the Cabildo and certain 
appraisers were a favored group. Their names appear again 
and again through these records as curators ad lites, attorneys 
for absent heirs, attorneys for the parties and as official 
appraisers. Their charges secm to be beyond the control of the 
parties and under the supervision of the court. All these expenses 
were taxed as costs, and governed by a fee bill which was called 
the “Royal Arancel.” A comparison of the charges made in the 
“‘taxations” in this case with the “Table of fees” in O’Reilly’s 
Ordinance, would indicate that the latter was the fee bill used in 
Louisiana. Viewing these old charges in the light of similar 
charges made today in probate matters, we reach the conclusion 
that the old rates were moderate. It would appear that the total 
costs in the Succession of Mrs. Prevost were 338 pesos 5 reales; 
this includes lawyers’ fees, cost of sale of the estate and of many 
copies. We are glad to be able to preserve these ancient cost 
bills as one element in the defense of that system that was so 
— damned by Governor Claiborne in his reports to the 
President. 
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FIRST TAXATION. 


Taxation of costs in the testamentary proceedings of Dona 
Francisca Plazan, widow of Don Salomon (Juan B.) Prevot in 
virtue of the order and drawn up according to the Royal Arancel 
(Tariff of duties, fees, etc.) written on 112 sheets of paper and 
the proceedings for the reading of the will that was placed on 
manifest for this purpose and remains recorded, in the possession 
of Don Andres Almonester y Roxas, in a copy book of Notarial 
writings from page 37 to 70. 

Those that appear recorded: 


To Senor Don Guido Dufossat Junior Al- 
calde Ordinario of this city for four as- 
sistances and eleven signatures both full 
and half 


To the Agent Don Mercier for two full 
signatures 

To Don Pedro Mayoux for one 

To the translator of the will 

To the Escribano for the discharge of 
his duties and assistance with two copies 
issued as appears from the records, one 
of 160 pages and the other 157 


Those that appear from the records 
of the succession. 


To Senor Don Guido Dufossat for five as- 
sistances and thirty seven signatures, 
both double and single 

To Don Francisco Broutin Defender of 
the absent heirs for nine written docu- 
ments and four assistances 


To Don Rafael Perdomo for six written 
documents and four assistances with 
curatorship of the minors Mayoux 

To Don Adrian de la Plaza for one as- 
sistance as appraiser 


To Don Francisco Vigeon for the same 


Receipt To the negro, Jacobo, appraiser for the 
peraph. silver 
Receipt and the negro, Luis, silversmith for the 
paraph. Same reason 
To the Escribano for his fees in discharge 
of his duties and assistances 


| 
| 
88,, 
10,, 
5,, 
11,, 
740,, 
854 
196,, 
Broutin. 
(Signed) 
93,, 
11.. 
11.. 
11,, 
514,, 
To Joseph Llanor for one warrant...... 16,, , 
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Kteceipt To the public crier for three calls and 
New Orleans 28 of May of 1782 116 
Note that the taxation runs to one 1953 
hundred and sixteen reales one 
quartillo (fourth part of a real.) 244,, 
(Signed) Luis Liotaud, 
Taxer. 


SECOND TAXATION. 


Taxation of the costs of the testamentary proceedings of 
the deceased Francisca Plazan, widow of Don Juan Bautista Pre- 
vost, from page 114 up to page 153 in conformity to the last order 
and in accordance with the Royal Arancel. 


Forstall’s To Senor Don Nicolas Forstall Al- 
paraph. calde Ordinario of this city and its 
jurisdiction for His Majesty thirty 
reales for fifteen half signatures.... 30 reales 
Perdomo’s To the Escribano, Don Rafael Perdo- 
paraph. mo for his fees in discharge of his 
duty, writing and employment one 
hundred and twelve reales......... 113. 


To the attorney who was Don Fran- 
cisco Broutin for one written docu- 


Receipt To the Attorney Don Antonio Mendes 
om 4 for seven petitions thirty-five reales 35,, 


To the Attorney Don Pedro Berton- 


cee nar iere for three written documents fif- 
ae To the taxer for this assignation 
pt 
paraph. 
207,, reales 


New Orleans 4th. of June of 1785. 25 p. 7. r. 
(Signed) Luis Liotaud. 


Note: To the present Escribano for 

the certified copy of the succession 
of Dofia Francisca Plazan contained 
in eighty sheets of paper one hun- 


dred and sixty two reales ......... 162,, reales 
To the taxer for this assignation 
20,, 

182,,. reales 


22p. 6 r. 


| 
‘ 
as 
é 
4 4 
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New Orleans 8th. of November of 1785 | 
(Signed) Luis Liotaud. 
THIRD TAXATION. » 


Taxation of the last costs of the succession of Dofia Fran- 
cisva Plazan, widow of Don Juan Bautista Prevost, in conformity 
to the last order and in accordance with the Royal Arancel, from 
page 154 up to page 170 inclusive. 


Forstall’s To Senior Don Nicolas Forstall, Al- : 
calde Ordinario of this city and its 
jurisdiction for His Majesty sixteen | 
reales for four half signatures and: 


Postigo’s To the Auditor of War and Assessor | 
paraph. Genera! forty eight reales for asse3- ' 
sor’s fees for page 168........... 48,, : 
Perdomo’s To the Escribano, Don Rafael Per- | 
paraph. domo for his fees for actual writing : 
and employment forty nine reales.. 49,, | 
Receipt To the Attorney, Don Antonio Men- 
ae des ten reales for two petitions.... 10,, | 
aa To Don Luis Liotau for the partition | 
pn drawn up on page 170 two hundred 
paraph. and forty TORI. 240,, 
Receipt To the Taxer for this employment 
paraph. 
367,, reales 
45 p. 7.r 
New Orleans 24 of September of 1785. 
| (Signed Luis Liotaud. 
November 8, 1785.......... 22 6 4 


September 24, 1785......... 45 7 


9? 836 21 
or 338 P. 5 R. Total Costs. 


January 21. John B. Lacour of Pointe Coupee, 
Juan B. La Tour (Lacour) in his own behalf and as agent 
petitions to sell a house of his co-heirs hereinafter named, 
belonging to the Succes- petitions for authority to sell at 
sion of Juana Drapeau, auction a house and lot corner 


widow of Guichanduc. of Burgundy and Orleans streets, 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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No. 3431. 19 pp. 

Court of Alcalde J. Panis. 
No Assessor. 

Escribano, Mazange. 


in New Orleans, measuring 60 
feet front on Burgundy by 30 feet 
in depth, the house being in 
ruins. 

He is acting under a power of 
attorney dated Pointe Coupee, 
January 14, 1782, which recites 
that J. B. Lacour, Mrs. Bordelon 
and Miss Victoire Guichanduc of 
Pointe Coupee and Joseph Fred- 
eric, of Opelousas, are heirs of age, of Jeanne Drapeau, widow 
by second marriage of Bertrand Guichanduc, who was owner 
of said property under the terms of her marriage contract 
executed in Pointe Coupee, December 31, 1765. In this pro- 
curation the heirs express their desire to liquidate their 
mother’s estate and Lacour is named agent to sell the New 
Orleans property. 

Alcalde Panis directs the sale to be made and on Lacour’s 
petition appoints Francisco Bigeon and Adrien de La Place 
to appraise the property and they value it at 900 pesos. The 
three cal's are made January 21st, 3lst and February 11th, 
and on February 25, 1782, the property is adjudicated after 
Brig bidding to Antonio Panis for one thousand pes-cs, pay- 
able in one year and he furnishes Pedro Bertonniere as 
security. 

Costs are taxed at 37 pesos, 214 reales by Luis Liotaud, 
Public Taxer. 


John B. Lacour on his own 
behalf and as agent of his co- 
heirs petitions for authority to 
sell a house and lot in 

New Orleans. 


Joseph Esteban de Quinones, act- 
ing for his wife, Maria Durieux, 
sets forth a very distressing tale 
of how he comes to have a civil 


January 22. 
Criminal proceedings 
brought by Esteben de 
Quinones against Santiago 


Hollier, the wig-maker, 
because of certain abusive 
words. 


No. 3449. 10 pp. 


Court of Alcalde 
Jacinto Panis. 


No Assessor. 
No Escribano named. 


This entry covers a brawl 
between neighbors and is given 
more space here than it 
deserves. Yet, it shows that 
human nature is pretty much 
the same now as it was one 
hundred and fifty years ago, for 
such trifling offences are still 
being aired in our petty courts 


without the possibility of being 


preserved for the amusement of 
generations to come. 


and criminal dispute with San- 
tiago Hollier the wig-maker, to- 
gether with his wife, Mariana La 
Couture. Briefly, he complains 
that the day before, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon a cart 
drove up loaded with wood sent 
to petitioner by Juan Baptista 
Sewan, or Sessan, driven by his 
negro, Valentin. When he ar- 
rived in front of the fence, be- 
fore Hollier’s house, he could not 


continue on his way any further 


because the street was impass- 
able on account of the mud and 


deep holes. Finding Mr. and Mrs. 


Hollier at the door of their house 
and watching the difficulty and 


j 
\ 
> 
| | 
| 
| 
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The complainant was receiving 
a load of wood, but the cart 
stuck in the mud street in 
front of his neighbor Hollier’s 
house two doors away. The 
driver asked for permission to 
unload the wood on the 
neighbor’s banquette and it was 
roughly refused with threats of 
personal injury. This brought 
Mrs. Quinones to the rescue 
and Hollier and his wife gave 
her what in tiese days is 
vulgarly called a “mouthful” of 
abuse. She called her brother 
to her aid and the dispute 
seemed about to turn into a 
physical assault, but Mrs. 
Quinones and her brother re- 
treated to her own house and 
the Holliers did not pursue. 


Meanwhile, the carter (a negro 
slave of the vendor of the 
wood) with the assistance of 
other negroes, pulled his cart 
out of the hole and delivered 
the wood on the Quinones 
banquette, thereby putting and 
end to the casus belli. But the 
next morning, Mr. Quinones 
appeared before the Alcalde 
to start a criminal prosecution 
against his neighbors for. the 
abuse and ill treatment of his 
wife. The Alcalde permitted 
the complaint to be filed and 
Quinones gave the names of 
the witnesses who would prove 
the cause, but after facing the 
magistrate each and all of them 
disclaimed any knowledge of °* 
the trouble. They perhaps had 
seen enough of the quarre] to 
avoid stirring up one of their 
own. 


As we said in the beginning, 
this old record is a useful 
moment spent in the atmosphere 
of that ancient period and as 
preserving the spirit of the in- 
jured party in seeking “to take 
the law” on his adversary. 
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labor the driver was in, he re- 
quested permission to unload 
some of the wood on their ban- 
quette in front of their house. 
They told the negro, if he did 
they would confiscate the wood. 
At this point the slave reported 
to Mrs. Quinones, who was on 
her gallery, the difficulty of de- 
livering the wood and that the 
Holliers had forbidden him to 
unload in front of their place. 
Petitioner’s wife sent for her 
brother, Juan B. Durieux, to come 
to prevent trouble and to help to 
keep good order without prej- 
udice to her rights. 

Permission to unload was de- 
nied entirely, although Mr. Du- 
rieux to take charge of 
any chips of wood left by the 
driver. Hollier opposed this say- 
ing: He would break his arms, 
as it was audacious to make a 
request to dump wood on his 
banquette. Other various abusive 
words followed. In the end his 
wife seeing Hollier wished to lay 
hands upon her brother as they 
were standing under the gallery, 
went to where they were which was 
two doors higher up to join her 
brother, hoping by this means to 
avoid further dispute. Hollier 
and his wife repelled Mrs. Quin- 
ones saying to her: “Go away! 
go away! you rascal what have 
you come here to look for.” At 
these words his wife retired and 
ultimately the carter with the aid 


of other drivers pulled out of the bad place without having to 


lighten his cart. 


Such conduct requires reparation as it touches the honor 
and reputation of his wife and calls for public vindication. In 
this supposition he presents himself in this Tribunal to say 
Hollier is a disturber of public peace, a revolter, and dan- 
gerous to the neighborhood, and because of these character- 
istics has already had several disputes with Juan Renato 
Gabriel de Fazenda, who wished to give Hollier a cowhiding. 
He prays the Court to receive testimony from several witnesses 


| 
| 
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he will present, namely Domingo Langurand, Cadet Lanpevin, 
Benoir, Pedro Bahy, a free mulatto, and his slave, Valentin. 
He also asks for a writ of arrest against Hollier and his prop- 
erty sequestered. And done the declarations be delivered to 
him to be used when convenient to his rights. 

Panis rules; Let this criminal suit be admitted in as much 
as it has place in law. Receive the testimony this party offers. 
Let witnesses be summoned to appear and done a decree will 
be rendered. 

Esteban Quinones petitions, saying the witnesses cited ex- 
cused themselves from appearing and testifying. He prays the 
Court to order a minister of justice to conduct them into the 
presence of the Judge to have them examined. Petition 
granted, Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy Sheriff, is ordered to bring 
the witnesses into the Court. | 

Dominique Langourand, testifies he was not present and 
knows nothing of what has been stated of the dispute. He was 
walking on the levee at the time and as it was getting late he 
went to his house for supper and knows only what his slave 
Bautista repeated as having heard. Jean Luis Diot, or Diouet 
states he heard very little of the dispute because he was engaged 
in conversation at the time. Benito Montanary says he was work- 
ing in his shop, a room he had rented for that purpose. He was 
some distance away, he neither saw, nor heard anything. All 
he knows is what he heard when Mrs. Quinones mounted the stairs 
of her house across from where the witness has his room. Her 
remark was: “It is well you can see me treated as a rascal.” Her 
brother was standing at the foot of the stairs talking, but he 
could not distinguish, nor hear what he said. Pedro Bahy testifies 
he did not hear, nor see anything of the quarrel. He was walking 
past the house on his way home at the time. 

The proceedings end here. 


Samuel Steer vs. ohn) Davies owes him 141 pesos 
Juan Davies. 2 reales and he had been unable 
No. 3458. 13 pp. to collect, although he used every 
Court of Alcalde possible means. He supports his 
Jacinto Panis. claim with documents written in 
No Assessor. English signed by the defendant 
Escribano, Leonardo . and translated here under order 
Mazange. of the court. Upon citation Davies 

taking oath on the Holy Evangel- 
To collect a debt. va tae ists because he is 2 Protestant and 
aaa believes in the Bible admits the 


signature and that he owes the 
emount stipulated. Later on, plaintiff reports defendant is will- 
ing to pay without further costs and asks for the return of the 
original documents and that the costs be taxed. The documents 
are returned and the costs taxed at 13 pesos 2 reales. 


| 
% 
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January 23. Santiago Seguin, representing his 
Succession of Juana wife, brings this proceeding for 
Dupain (Guillema) wife an inventory of the estate of his 
of Juan Villanueva. deceased mother-in-law. He al- 
No. 51. 69 pp. leges that his wife, Anna Roberjot 
Courts of Alcaldes -(Aubergeau) is a creditor of her 
Guido Dufossat and _ deceased mother, who by second 
Francisco M. de Reggio. marriage is the wife of Juan Villa- 
No Assessor. neuva. Seguin seems to fear that 
Escribanos, Andres Villaneuva will hide and sell the 
Almonester and Rafael estate of his deceased wife, and 
Perdomo. ~ asks for an exparte inventory 
without notice to Villaneuva, but 
that move fails, for in the end an 
inventory is taken in the presence 
of all parties in interest, includ- 
ing Villaneuva. The inventory 

was a disappointment to Seguin 
shows an inventory who also filed proce-dings against 


order of court but there is no three other persons to discover ad- 


decision or ruling by the Alcalde +43 
upon the issues raised by ay assets. d : ] b 
Seguin. e record is enlarged by 


twelve documents produced by Se- 
guin made up of baptismal certificates, marriage certificates and 
burial certificates, all issued, or emanating from Bordeaux, 
France. Among these are two certificates, one of which shows 
that Seguin’s wife had been nursing her mother during her ill- 
ness, and the other is a written consent by the father of Juan 
Villaneuva to the marriage of his son. We do not see any reason 
for elaborating further on these certificates. The procedure ends 
with the taxation of costs and a withdrawal by Seguin of the 
documents above recited, leaving Spanish translations in their 
place. There was evidently some arrangement between the par- 
ties because there is no decision by the court upon the controversy. 


Santiago Seguin opens the 
Succession of Juana Dupain 
(Guillema) wife by second 
marriage of Juan Villanueva in 
order to claim the share of 
petitioner’s wife, the daughter 
of said decedent. 


January 23. 


Pablo Buett Lafitte vs. 
Estate of Mr. de San 
Dionisio (Antonio de 

La Chaise de St. Denis.) share of said vendor in the estate 
No. 3430. 6 pp. of his uncle, St. Denis of Natchi- 
Court of Alealde Dufossat. toches, the purchase being by no- 
Assessor, Juan del Postigo. tarial act before Leonardo Ma- 
Escribano, Leonardo zange, escribano in New Orleans, 
Mazange. July 24,1781. The part purchased 


The petitioner (Lafitte) alleges 
that he purchased from Luis An- 
tonio de la Chaise de St. Denis of 


Natchitoches for 550 pesos, the | 


| 
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The titioner as purchaser of 
the s of Antonio de La 
Chaise de St.. Denis in the 
estate of his uncle, St. Denis 
of Natchitoches, alleges that 
Prudhomme, guardian or cus- 
todian of the estate is 
presently in New Orleans -and 
he asks that he be ordered to 
make delivery of the share in 
question to petitioner. 


The Alcalde evidently had no 
authority to cite a resident of 
Natchitoches while in New 
Orleans and consequently a 
dispatch is issued by him to 


Esteban de Vaugine, Commander 


of the Post at Natchitoches 
authorizing him to summon 
Prudhomme and to make the 


necessary order. 


was derived by said St. Denis in 
the division of the estate of his 
uncle ordered by Pedro Piernas, 
Acting Governor of Louisiana, 
July 20, 1781. Plaintiff further al- 
leges that the funds of the estate 
of St. Denis, the uncle, are in the 
possession of Juan B. Prudome 
(Prudhomme) who is the guardian 
or custodian of the same. That 
Prudome is now in New Orleans 
and petitioner asks that he be or- 
dered to pay to petitioner the 
amount of the share aforesaid. 
Alcalde Dufossat orders a dis- 
patch issued to the Commander of 
the Post at Natchitoches, Esteban 


de Vaugine, authorizing him to summon Prudome to appear be- 

fore said Commander to be ordered to deliver the part of the in- 

heritance in his possession claimed by Lafitte in this proceeding. 
This closes the record. 


Plaintiff produces defendant’s note 
dated November 20, 1779, agree- 
ing to pay petitioner 173 pesos 4 
reales. He asks that the defend- 
ant be ordered to verify this sig- 
nature and in due course the lat- 
ter under oath udmits the same. 
He alleges that the debt has been 
nearly all paid and that he owes 
only about 30 pesos. Plaintff insists 
that defendant be condemned to 
pay the full amount of the note 
and the Alcalde so decides. Evi- 


February 12. 

Alexo Fernandez Leal vs. 
Fernando Rodriguez. 

No. 3414. 13 pp. 

Court of Alcalde Panis. 
Assessor, Postigo. 
Escribano, Leonardo 
Mazange. 


This proceeding shows the 
hardship of the rule enforced 

in Spanish times which prevented 
the production of oral evidence 
to show the payments on 
account of a written obligation. 
The defendant was condemned 


to pay the full amount of the 
same notwithstanding his plea 
of partial payment and upon 
failure so to do was ordered to 
.be imprisoned. The parties, 
however, settled the case 
amicably. 


dently this decision is based upon 
the fact that defendant had no 
written proof of these payments 
on account and consequently was 
at the mercy of his creditor. The 
defendant complained that he was 


not able to pay this debt a second 
time hut his petition was denied, execution was issued and re- 
turned without results and plaintiff prayed for the physical arrest 
and detention of the defendant. An order to that effect was is- 
sued by the Alcalde. The last entry is a joint petition of plain- 
tiff and defendant stating that the debt had been paid and asking 
for the release of the negro, Cupidon, held under arrest (evidently 
the defendant’s property) and defendant agreed to pay the costs, 


| 
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which were ordered taxed but there is no evidence that this order 


was complied with. 


February 16. 

Mariano Muré petitions 
for the freedom of a 
mulattress named Jacinta. 
No. 31. 7 pp. 

Court of Alcalde Panis. 
No Assessor. 

Escribano, Andres 
Almonester. 


Plaintiff brings a proceeding 
against the owner of a 
mulattress slave saying that he 
desires to buy the freedom of 
the woman at the amount of 
a valuation to be fixed by the 
court. The owner seems to have 
made no objection to the pro- 
ceedings. Appraisers were ap- 
pointed on both sides and the 
slave valued at 150 pesos. 
Thereupon the petitioner asked 
for an order to the owner to 
execute the “letter of freedom” 
for the slave. There is nothing 
in the record to show that this 
Was done. 


Mariano Muré states from secret 
reasons he is prompted to give an 
alms from a part of his estate 
which he may dispose of and as 
he is about to take a voyage out- 
side of this Province he has made 
his will and arranged all his af- 
fairs. Moved by pity and com- 
miseration for the sufferings and 
state of slavery of a mulattress 
named Jacinta, belonging to Hen- 
rique Roche, he has decided to buy 
her freedom for the amount of her 
valuation. For this purpose he 
names Matheo Platilla, appraiser 
on his behalf and prays the court 
to notify Henrique Roche to do 
likewise. Alcalde Panis rules ac- 
cordingly. Henrique Roche ap- 
points Francisco Bijon to act for 
him and these two appraisers 
value Jancinta at 150 pesos. 


Mariano Muré petitions for an 


order to Henrique Roche to draw up the letter of freedom (eman- 
cipation) for Jacinta for 150 pesos, the price of her appraisement. 
Panis rules accordingly. Evidently this order is executed out of 
court because Muré enters a last request to have costs taxed as 
the suit is finished. These he will promptly pay. Luis Lioteau is 
ordered to tax same. This ends the suit. 


February 18. 

Santiago Visente vs. 
Juan Duran. 

No. 3465. 8 pp. 

Court of Alcalde Jacinto 
Panis. 

No Assessor. 

Escribano, Mazange. 


To collect a debt. 


Santiago Visente, the plaintiff, a 
surgeon, seeks judgment against 
the defendant (John Durand) on 
his note for 100 pesos. The de- 
fendant verifies his signature and 
acknowledges the debt. Plaintiff 
asks for execution upon this con- 
fession. The Alcalde orders the 
debt paid within five days and 
Visente reiterates his plea for 
execution upon the ground that 
the order has not been complied 


with. Later Visente asks for dismissal of the suit saying the 
debt has been paid and an order is entered accordingly. 


i 
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February 21. 


Antonio Dejan vs. 
Succession of Churiac. 
No. 59. 18 pp. 

Courts of Alcaldes 
Jacinto Panis and 
Alferez de Reggio. 
No Assessor. 


Plaintiff, a creditor of the 
defendant succession finds the 
payment of a debt delayed due 
to the fact that the decedent 
had funds of the Royal Treasury 
in his possession and the court 
orders the proceeding suspended 
until an adjustment is reached 
between the Treasury and the 
decedent’s estate. Later a report 
is made showing that these 
claims have been satisfied and 
thereupon the Alcalde issues an 
execution. The record does not 
show the result. 
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This proceeding is called an “In- 
cidente”’ that is, a suit against a 
succession prosecuted separately 
and kept separate from the rec- 
ord of the succession. The plain- 
tiff has a claim against the suc- 
cession and prays that Genevieve 
de Callonge Churiac, the widow, 
verify the debt, which she does, 
and under a prayer for execution 
the Alcalde sends the petition to 
Bernardo de Otero, the pay- 
master of the army, asking for a 
statement of the funds that were 
in the decedent’s charge. 

The latter has evidently held 
some official position and was at 
his death in possession of funds 
of the government. De Otero re- 


plies that this claim against the 
Churiac Succession cannot be 
paid until an adjustment is made of the funds belonging to 
the Royal Treasury, which up to this time de Otero has not 
been able to make because Churiac’s accounts have not been 
produced, although repeatedly asked for. This being com- 
municated.to the curator of the minors Churiac, the matter 
lies in suspense until September 26, 1783, when Francisco 
Broutin, curator ad lites of the minor children of Antonio Chu- 
riac answers the Incidente saying that the debt is for 85 pesos, 
2 reales, and not 92 pesos as claimed by plaintiff, although so 
acknowledged by Mrs. Churiac. The curator further says that 
he cannot consent to the payment of the debt until the ac- 
counts of Churiac with the Royal Treasury have been adjusted 
and paid. The Alcalde, de Reggio, sends this to plaintiff, who 
replies with a petition asking for an accounting, and later a 
second petition saying he has been notified of a decree order- 
ing the escribano to pay 734 pesos, 3 reales to the Royal Treas- 
ury out of the money in his possession belonging to the estate 
of Churiac and the deficit has been made up and the motive 
which has prevented the payment of plaintiff’s debt no longer 
exists and he prays for an order to the escribano to pay the 
said debt. Another petition is presented by plaintiff for a writ 
of execut’on and the court orders Genevieve de Callonge Chu- 
riac to pay the debt within three days, and having failed in 
this de Reggio issues the writ of execution. The record does 
not show any further proceedings. 
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February 22. 

Permit in favor of Oliver 
Pollock to sell a plan- 
tation and slaves. 

No. 3445. 12 pp. 


Court of Alcalde Jacinto 


Panis. 

No Assessor. 
Escribano, Leonardo 
Mazange. 


This interesting record with 

its supporting documents may 
be useful to the future 
biographer of Pollock and 
helpful on the activities of 
Willing and Morris in Louisiana 
during the war between the 
English Colonies and Great 
Britain. 


It is an application by Oliver 
Pollock describing himself as 
agent of the United States of 
America and also as represen- 
tative of Willing and Morris of 
Philadelphia, asking for a permit 
to sell at auction 50 slaves 
belonging to Willing and Morris 
on the Mississippi in Louisiana 
and asking also for permission 
to sell a plantation at Humas 
owned by Pollock individually. 
The record does not show the 
sale of the plantation but a 
memorandum attached to it 
shows that 50 slaves belonging 
to Willing & Morris were sold 
under the authority here 
granted. 
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This entry is interesting only as 
showing the activity of Oliver 
Pollock, who represents himself to 
be agent of the United States of 
America. He asks leave to sell a 
plantation at the Humas, together 
with 50 slaves, after the necessary 
calls have been issued under judi- 
cial authority. 

Pollock submits a: letter (in 
English) from Philipe Francis 
Morris and Jacques Willing of 
Philadelphia, dated February 17, 


1776, wherein they appoint Pol- 


lock their agent to act for them 
in Louisiana and to look after their 
affairs. They say that on account 
of the war between Great Britain 
and the North American Colonies, 
communication with other parts of 
the world will be less frequent and 
therefore they send a procuration 
to Pollock to act for them in Loui- 
siana where their interests on the 
Mississippi are very extensive. The 
signature to this communication is 
Willing & Morris. 

Pollock also submits a certified 
copy of an act of sale dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1780, by which Gabriel 
Peyroux sells to Oliver Pollock a 
tract of 13 arpents front by 40 


deep, situated 22 leagues distant from New Orleans, the same as 
was conceded to him to the extent of 7 arpents by Governor 
Galvez on December 7, 1777. This concession was abandoned 
- by Miguel Chiasson to whom it was granted. The remaining 
6 arpents were acquired under like conditions on the same day, 
having been a concession that was abandoned by Francisco 
Atailla. This sale to Pollock is for 1000 pesos, to be paid in one 
year. Pollock submits a notarial act of acquittance and receipt 
for the debt, dated April 1, 1781, acknowledging the receipt of 
the said sum from Pollock, agent for the United States of America, 
resident of New Orleans. | 

With these supporting exhibits Pollock alleges that using the 
faculties conceded to him in the letter, he considers it would be 
advantageous to the interest of his principals to sell at public auc- 
tion the property he had in his charge consisting of 50 slaves and 
at the same time he desires to sell his own plantation aforesaid 
at Humas. He prays that the necessary orders be issued to the 
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Commanders, Francisco Seimars de Bellile (at Arkansas), Ro- 
berta Robin de Launais (at St. John the Baptist), Miguel Can- 
trelle (at Humas), Luis Judice (at La Fourche) and Nicolas 
Verbois, so that the cries for the auction may be made by Miguel 
Cantrelle at Humas for the sale of the plantation and in the 
escribano’s office at New Orleans for the 50 slaves belonging to 
Willing & Morris, and be also asks that a certified copy of these 
proceedings be given to him to render an account to the interested 
parties. Alcalde Panis rules accordingly and this closes the 
record. There is, however, a detached sheet included in the file 
showing the names of the slaves, the names of the purchasers 


and the price the slaves brought at auction. 


February 23. 

Antonio Ramis vs. Estate 
of Antonio Rabelo. 

No. 3455. 4 pp. 

Court of Alcalde 

Jacinto Panis. 

No Assessor. 

Escribano, Leonardo 
Mazange. . 

To collect a debt. 


This entry is useful to show 
the method followed in the 
Spanish period whereby appli- 
cation was made to the 
authorities in New Orleans for 
a dispatch to the Commander 
of one of the Posts ordering 
the latter to collect a debt 

due in that place for the purpose 
e* paying plaintiff. 


February 25. 


Santiago Dupre Derbone 
and his wife, Francisca 
Larche, petition for a 
permit to sell seven slaves. 


No. 36. 14 pp. 


Court of Alcalde 
Guido Dufossat. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Andres 
Almonester. 


A husband and wife petition 
for permit to sell slaves and 
state the necessity for so 
doing. The order was granted 
and the slaves sold. 


Plaintiff, claiming to be a creditor 
of the defendant estate asks for a 
dispatch to Commander Roberto 


Robin de Launais in charge of the 


estate, authorizing the Commander 
to collect the debt in question and 
to pay it to one Mauricio Hoquen- 
ord. The Alcalde orders a dispatch 
to be sent with an enclosure of the 
petition and the notes and a copy 
of the decree. A marginal note 
states the dispatch was issued but 
no further proceedings are taken. 


This proceeding is started by 
Francisca Larche and her hus- 


‘band, Santiago Dupre Derbone 


(Terbonne or Terrebonne) ask- 


ing for permission to sell 6 ne- 


groes, 4 large and 2 small ones, 
which belong to the wife under 
her marriage contract. She says 
that because of many misfortunes 
and losses, it is necessary for 
them to sell these slaves and to 
reinvest the proceeds; she asks 
for permission to summon wit- 
nesses and these witnesses in sub- 
stance say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Terrebone have only about one ar- 
pent of land, which cannot be cul- 
tivated owing to the hurricane and 
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other misfortunes and besides this, that all they’ have left are sev- 
en negroes and the implements necessary to work the plantation. 
They desire to move to Opelousas or Attakapas and the slaves are 
not suitable for the work they plan there and have refused to fol- 
low them and it is feared the slaves will run away in disgust as 
some have already done. The witnesses give it as their opinion 
that the best interest of the petitioners will be subserved by a sale 
of the negroes and the reinvestment of the proceeds in others and 
live stock for their farm which they proposed to establish in 
Opelousas. 


Alcalde Dufossat on Postigo’s advice and upon the faith of the 
testimony thus produced, authorizes the sale of the slaves with 
the condition that the money realized be reinvested in a farm 
so as to produce something for the support of the community. 
An estimation is made by appraisers appointed by the court, who 
value the slaves at 680 pesos. 


Under the order of the Alcalde the slaves are cried for sale 
and adjudicated on March 14, 1782. 


(To Be Continued) 
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